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CATSKILL AND THE CATSKILL REGION. 


TWO PAPERS.—I. CATSKILL. 


CATSKILL VALLEY AND CREEK, FROM JEFFERSON HILL. 9 ope 


A* we journey up the Hudson the 
river-scenery, beginning with the 
bold precipices of the Palisades, seems 
to culminate at West Point, where the 
spurs of three separate mountain-ranges 
meet in a group of lofty peaks. There 


is Cro’nest, crowned with *verdiite to 
its summit: behind it rises*round, bare 
Donderbarrak, .4nd opposite is Brek- 
nock, while at their bases winds through 
the deep narréw gorge the serpentine 
channel which used to be called Wind- 
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Gate. Nothing on the continent can 
compare with these shores except some 
parts of the Saguenay River. 

After passing these wild and romantic 
Highlands the more striking picturesque 
features vanish. The majestic Hudson, 
which below is forced to writhe through 
those rocky fastnesses in swift and deep 
currents, lazily stretches its bulk from 
shore to shore: the horizons recede, 
showing in the west the blue wavy out- 
lines of the Catskills. It is then that the 
experienced traveller begins to look for 
the Sleeping Giant. When once his huge 
figure looms along the sky, while he takes 
his eternal siesta clothed in the quivering 
opal hazes of the summer noon, or rests 
at sunset against the curtains of his cloud- 
couch wrought of crimson and cloth-of- 
gold, one may know that Catskill town 
is near. 

Formerly, the tourist carried away 
from this delightful resort merely a rem- 
iniscence of the hubbub of the wharves 
and the intolerable glare of the dusty vil- 
lage streets. The mountains beckoned 
him on, and he set out for them at once, 
regardless of the attractions of Catskill 
itself. Now-a-days, all that is changed, 
and everybody lingers, or should linger, 
for a week or two by the river-side. In 
fact, those who love tranquil enjoyment 
of scenery without effort or fatigue may 
here dispense with mountain - climbing 
altogether. It was, after all, the Tempt- 
er who led the way up to an exceeding 
high mountain and showed the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them. 

Let us stay in Catskill for a while, 
watching the lights and shadows on the 
lofty chain, look at the beautiful Hudson 
flowing from the dim blue distances of 
some enchanted land, view the wooded 
hills opposite which Church the artist has 
crowned with his castellated towers, and 
below the embowered slopes of Livings- 
ton Manor. In this leisurely mode of 
making acquaintance with the river- and 
mountain-scenery we can best appreciate 
its admirable beauty and picturesqueness, 
and moreover study up the history and 
traditions of the most interesting town 
on the North River. 
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Nor is there wanting the attraction of 
an admirably-kept and luxurious hotel to 
detain the traveller. Prospect Park Hotel 
has without doubt the most superb situa- 
tion on the river. From every window. 
and door, and, above all, from the great 
piazzas, open a thousand vistas of surpass- 
ing loveliness—river, wooded heights, isl- 
and, lovely banks and distant villages— 
all sublimed by the magnificent setting 
which the mountain -line affords. The 
grounds of the house slope to the shore, 
and are dotted charmingly with groups 
of the native cedars, which grow spon- 
taneously with a perfection of form that 
suggests the most careful pruning. The 
walk along the river-bank is one of the 
most charming experiences Catskill af- 
fords. The path is slippery with pine- 
needles, so narrow that it suggests soli- 
tary rambles rather than a place for 
lovers’ loiterings, and is often interrupt- 
ed by stiles; but from the shadow of 
the lofty pines and knotted oaks one has 
glimpses through the greenery of an en- 
chanted prospect which might open into 
Paradise itself. 

As we have said, Catskill is well worth 
starting with. The village is divided, like 
other notable places, into an upper and a 
lower town.- On the hill are no bustles, 
no turmoils: all about Prospect Park 
Hotel stretch streets lined with villa- 
like residences surrounded by pleasant 
grounds and great fruit-gardens. At 
the foot of the hill, along the shores of 
the creek, go on the activities of a stir- 
ring and practical people. Outside the 
village spreads a rolling country, rising 
in easy fertile slopes from the rich bot- 
tom-lands. The soil is of clay, but admi- 
rably adapted to agricultural purposes: 
all the fruits and vegetables suited to the 
climate are raised in the utmost perfec- 
tion in Catskill. To relieve this charm- 
ing landscape of its mere prettiness and 
over-luxuriance the mountains tower be- 
hind, wrapped in their vapory veils. 

An enthusiastic Catskillite might well 
challenge the world to surpass the beau- 
ties of the landscape opened before the 
gazer near the junction of the Jefferson 
and Snake roads. “Grant's” Hotel is 
located at this point, and, although re- 
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moved from the Hudson, is admirably 
” situated for a summer resort, command- 
ing the superb view we have noticed, with 
the Catskilland Kaaterskill Creeks, beau- 
tiful centres of a rich and characteristic 
country well worth making acquaintance 
with. These two creeks will have indeed, 
before we are through with the Catskill 
region, far more than this cursory men- 
tion. The very name of the Kaaterskill 
brings up associations of the wildest ra- 
vines in the deep mountain-gorges, with 
their cascades and waterfalls. The two 
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streams unite just before they merge into 
the Hudson near a hill called, to the con- 
fusion of philologists, Hop-o'-Nose. 

All the early settlements in Catskill 
were made along the banks of these 
creeks. The Dutch were always famous 
for settling in easy and pleasant quarters, 
and when their fur-traders brought news 
of therich lands full of woods and streams 
that lay waiting for possessors at the base 
of the great mountains, they began to sail 
up the river in search of them. It was 
they who first purchased of the Indians 


THE “SLEEPING GIANT,” FROM THE MOUTH OF CATSKILL CREEK. 


the river-bottoms in Catskill and there- 
abouts. Although we picture the North 
American savages as a stern and warlike 
race, the fact is nevertheless well known 
that they never by any chance made their 
settlements among the mountain - fast- 
nesses, but, like other simple agricultu- 
ral people, chose the fertile lands which 
lay along the banks of small streams. 
The tribe which the Dutch found in 
possession were the Esopus Indians. 
Catskill may be said to have been dis- 
covered by Hendrick Hudson in 1609. 
He anchored near the present boat- 
landing and made acquaintance with 
the savages, who were described by the 
chronicler as “very loving people and 
very old men.” They wanted him to re- 








main with them, and on his refusal, fan- 
cying that his disinclination arose from 
some dread of their weapons, the chiefs 
took their arrows, broke them and put 
them into the fire. Nevertheless, he per- 
sisted in going away, and left the Indians 
“very sorrowful.” He and his men seem 
to have selected Catskill, however, as the 
scene of their long revels at nine-pins 
after they quitted the scenes of their 
old exploits in navigation. 

It was more than seventy years after 
Hudson's voyage up the Hudson that 
a Dutchman by the name of Bogaert 
bought the lowlands of Catskill from 
the Indians for a quantity of rum, a 
gun, two shirts, a kettle and a keg of « 
beer. This purchase was followed by 
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others, until the red man no longer had 
a fertile place to plant his corn, and the 
tribe moved away and joined the Mo- 
hawks. There is a pretty tradition that 
a band of them used to return every 
summer and encamp on a part of the 
Salisbury farm, near Potick Mountain 
in Leeds, and mournfully look at their 
forests vanishing under the settler’s axe 
and their fishing- places spoiled by his 
saw-mills. Near the mouth of Catskill 
Creek is one of the old Indian burying- 
grounds, where curious relics have been 
unearthed. 

The whole Catskill region belonged or- 
iginally to a few large proprietors, who 
bought the lands for the merest trifle, 
then obtained patents for them from the 
king or the company, and so enjoyed a 
legal right to them. These grants or pat- 
ents covered from eight hundred to thou- 
sands of acres: that of Sylvester Salis- 
bury, for instance, embraced four square 
miles. Other considerable patents were 
Lindesay’s, Loverage’s, Beekman’s, Van 
Vechten’s, Greene’s, etc. With a landed 
aristocracy like this it is easy to preserve 
traditions, and Catskill is accordingly 
rich in genealogical interest, and many 
of the old families still reside on their 
ancestors’ estates. It is asserted by those 
who have studied the matter that in no 
section of this country has there been so 
little change of residents as in Catskill. 
Some of the old Dutch houses which be- 
longed to thé original proprietors are still 
standing: one of the oldest is the Van 
Deusen house in Leeds (a part of Cats- 
kill), which bears the date of 1705. The 
oldest house in Catskill village is now call- 
ed the “Stone Jug,” but originally went 
by the name of “ Dies’s Folly,” from its 
surpassing all other houses of the period 


in splendor and costliness.’ John Dies was . 


a-major in the British arty, but on mar- 
rying Miss Jane Goelet of New York he 
retired to Catskill in 1763, and there erect- 
ed this house. Its situation is charming, 
with a view down thecreek. Mr. Dies is 
said to have spent his time skipping silver 
dollars across the stream. His wife was 
called Madam Dies, and was considered 
- one of the most learned and remarkable 
women of her time. Her portraits and 














descendants, and we give one of the lat- 
ter as an instance of a great lady's style 
of correspondence in the last century: 


Catts Kitt Town, March 15, 1796. 
DEAR CATE: 

I Received all you Sent, for wich Receive 
my harty Thanks. Your Brother tels me of 
your Suffering, for wich am Sory. I have 
you and all your Sisters and Brothers with 
me in my Approches at the Throne of Grace, 
Morning and Evening, that the Almighty out 
of his Infinite Goodness and Merci will be 
pleased to Restore you to your Health; if it 
is our Blessed Saviour’s will to take you to 
himself, to fit and Prepare you for your next 
Remove and Receive you into his Blessed 
Arms, Aman. 

You my dear Children that are in health, 
Seek the Lord while he may be found, then 
I shall have my wish in the Family that I 
am connected with and in the Bonds of Love 
and Friendship. I feal for Richard on the 
Water. I Pray that the Lord will Send his 
Gardian Angel to Protect him and Send him 
Safe to his Family again. Cate sent me Last 
fall 2 Viols 1 she said was Lavandar. I did 
not smell the Lavander; the Other was for 
Weekness but did ‘not Say how it was to be 
Taken. ,Dear Cate I send you eggs as you 
Desired. I gave 3 shiilings a dozen, you 
must Counte them and pay-for the 2 Viols 


and let me know how I am to take this Mid- 


cine for Weekness. 

Hope this may Meet you in better Health 
and Our Blessed Jesus Grant you Some 
Longer time on Earth with the Under Aged 
Children. Inclosed you have 5 Doller wich, 
with the Eggs for wich I was Obliged to 
give 3 Shillings a dozen, Please to pay 
Post for the 2 Viols and send twelve shilling 
Kag Corn, Hams, Buiskets: Mark it J. D.: 
and the Remainder send in Sugar Candy and 
Candied Oranges: my Cate joyns me in ten- 
der Regard for Self and all the Family, and 
after my best wishes for your better healt, 
believe me 

Your sinciar frind 
JANE DIEs. 

I forgot 5 lb. of Pepper Mint Losingis, 
wich Please to Send and Less of the other. 
Please to Return the Baskit, you can pack 
up my things in it. 

[Directed] Miss Cornelia Blaare att Doct. 
Post’s, New York. 

Favored by Capt. Van Loan. 








her letters have been preserved by her | 
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PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE HUDSON, OPPOSITE CATSKILL; 
AND VIEW OF SCENERY TO THE NORTH. 


One of the largest and most interest- 
ing of the old Catskill families is that 
of Dubois, to one of whom, the grand- 
daughter of Madam Dies, the preceding 
letter was addressed. A pathetic story is 


told of the original settler of this name, 
Louis Dubois, a French Huguenot, who 
came home from a hunting - expedition 
to find that his wife Catherine and her 
three children had been carried away by 
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the Indians during his absence. These 
outrages were but too common, and could 
not fail to suggest to the frantic husband 
the extremity of violence and atrocity. 
A friendly savage confided to him the 
direction the party had taken, and he 
at once set out with a company of his 
neighbors and their dogs in search of 
his family. After a march of twenty- 
six miles through the unbroken forest 
along Rondout and Walkill Creeks, Du- 
bois came upon an Indian scout, and 
thus discovered that they were close 
upon the tribe. But when they reached 
the camp the Indians fled, carrying their 
prisoners with them. Dubois, in a great 
dread, ran after, calling his wife’s name 
frantically and imploring her to return ; 
and she contrived to escape from her 
captors, and did return. Here comes the 
point of the story: The Indians had de- 
cided to burn their captives alive, and 
had placed them on the pile of fagots, 
to which they were about to set fire when 
Mrs. Dubois, sitting on the logs and feel- 
ing that the hour of her death had come, 
began to sing. She sang of the captive 
Jews who beside the waters of Baby- 
lon hung their harps upon the willows, 
and, thinking of their people far away, 
wept over their melancholy fate. While 
she sang her voice took such cadences 
of heavenly sweetness that the savages 
gazed at her with delighted awe, and 
listened, forgetful of their cruel purpose. 
When she would have ceased they urged 
her to renew her song, and time after 
time she repeated her strains of faith and 
longing until hours had passed and the 
moment of her deliverance came. This 
story seems to be well authenticated, and 
has been preserved in m4ny histories of 
our early Huguenot settlers. 

But among all the Catskill families rich 
in story and tradition, the Salisburys are 
pre-eminent. We have already spoken 
of the enormous grant of land to Syl- 
vester Salisbury. This gentleman was 
a direct descendant of Sir John Salis- 
bury, whose father married Catherine 
Tudor, a kinswoman of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Captain Sylvester Salisbury was 
sent out from England in 1664 in the 
expedition against the Dutch. After tak- 








ing New Netherlands from them and es- 
tablishing British supremacy along the 
river to Albany, Captain Salisbury return- 
ed to England: then came back in 1676 
with his famous grant of land and many 
valuable tokens, some of which still re- 
main in the family as heirlooms. 
Among other memorials, a portrait, 
which at present hangs against the walls 
of General Salisbury’s house, is worthy 
of particular mention. It had lain un- 
cared for for generations, although its 
history had never been forgotten. It 
had grown black with age and dingy 
with the accumulated dust of over three 
hundred years. The picture was like a 
woman’s image behind a veil: the vo- 
luptuous outlines could be seen, but the 
features were lost. It was submitted to 
a ‘“‘restorer,’” Herr Volmering by name, 
and thoroughly cleansed, and the en- 
crusted dirt gave way and yielded the 
fresh, living tints of the original canvas. 


There seems to be irrefragable proof that 


it is the work of Holbein, and that the 
subject is Anne Boleyn. The portrait 
possesses a rare force, and is powerful 
in its effect to draw the interest.and riv- 
et the thoughts of the observer. It is 
life-like—no mere abstract of general 
feminine loveliness, but showing an in- 
dividual woman of rare attractions and 
of a queenly repose and strength. Sev- 
eral minor details seem to form a chain 
of circumstantial evidence that the orig- 
inal of the portrait was the ill-fated 
mother of Queen Elizabeth. She had, it 
is chronicled, a high forehead, which she 
made every effort to cover by loose curls; 
a mole somewhat disfigured her right 
breast; and her left hand was deformed 
by the removal of a superfluous finger. 
All these points are confirmed by the 
portrait: the forehead is too high for the 
proportions of perfect beauty, and is hid- 
den by curls; her right hand clasps her 
breast, as if to conceal the blemish; and 
a vestige of the lost finger is plainly no- 
ticeable on the left hand. It is related 
that Queen Katharine, when growing 
jealous of her blooming maid-of-honor, 
used to force this deformity upon general 
notice by keeping her always at playing 
cards. The Salisbury family have also 
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in their keeping two 
swords, marked 1544 
and 1616, which be- 
longed to their early 
ancestor, who brought | 
the painting from | 
England. : 
A later incident in | 
this family history | 
has been made the 
groundwork of a ro- 
mance by Mrs. Har- 
ris, called Zhe Suth- 
erlands. Several ac- 
counts are given of 
this tragedy, and the 
novelist made use of 
the most. striking. 
The story as it has 
been frequently giv- 
en to the world is as 
follows: A young wo- 
man bound to service 
in the family ran B 
away: she was pur- 
sued by her master, 
overtaken, captured, 
and tied to the tail of 
his horse, which, be- 
coming frighten- 
ed, ran 


DEVIL’S ASPECT, .CATSKILL CREEK. 


and dashed her to pieces among the rocks 
and stones of the mountain-road. The 
master was tried for murder, found guil- 
ty and condemned to death. The influ- 
ence of his friends and family was thrown 
into the scale: it was represented that the 
girl's fate was not the result of intention, 


but of accident, and the sentence was in. 
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3 and the exe- . 

cution ordered to be 
delayed until the man 
was ninety-nine years 
old. This reprieve was 
of course considered as 
a virtual pardon, but he 
was condemned to wear, 
as a continual reminder 
to himself and others of 
his crime and punish- 
ment, a halter around 
his neck. This part of the sentence is 
said to have been literally carried out, 
and he was always seen with a silk cord 
knotted about his throat. The most sin- 
gular circumstance in the story is that 
he lived until two or three years past 
the time when the penalty of the law 
was to be exacted. The sentence was of » 
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course a dead letter after so many generations 
had passed: the old colonial courts had passed 


away, and the new republic had begun. 


After 


seventy-five years of doom the old man finally 
died peacefully in his bed. 
As we have seen, a large proportion of the 


VIEW FROM NORTH MOUNTAIN, NEAR 
BEAR’S DAM. 


early settlers of Catskill were Dutch. 
They seem to have been a thrifty, fru- 
gal, and, if not sober, respectable and 


never riotous people. “Some located 
along the creek,” writes Mr. Pinckney, 
a pleasant chronicler of local traditions 
and reminiscences, “near its confluence 
with the Hudson. Some followed up the 
stream to its junction with the Hans 
Vassen and Kaaterskill; while some ven- 





ae, tured a little far- 
' ther inland and 
settled at Kaats- 
baan and the Embaught 
and the pleasant Bockhover. 
Here spring found these early 
settlers preparing the generous soil for 
the grain; here summer smiled upon 
their waving fields; here autumn was 
fragrant with the ripened fruit of their 
orchards; and here winter listened to 
their Christmas carols, the kitchen-songs 
of their happy darkies and the merry 
ringing of their sleigh-bells as they trav- 
elled with sleek horses and high-backed 
‘pungs’ to interchange visits and the 
compliments of the season with distant 
relatives, acquaintances or friends, all 
included in the comprehensive title of 
neighbors. Here they lived in the good 
old customs of their Low- Dutch pro- 
genitors, keeping holiday the festivals 
of Paas and Pinkster, and here they 
died and were buried in the convivial 
fashion of their fatherland.” 


",- 
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The only evidence of wickedness re- | 1650 against one’Van Bremen: the tes- 
corded against these worthy pioneers is | timony goes to prove, however, that his 
a complaint of blasphemous swearing | profanity amounted to no more than the 
lodged with a. Catskill magistrate in | declaration that ‘the devil might draw 
the fodder in a cart: he would not.” 

These early Dutch settlers in many 
-_ cases acquired a competence by their 
Ret SIE traffic in furs, and their names are now 

~ synonyms of wealth and respectability, 
~ and in many cases of the highest. aris- 

~ | tocracy of our republic... Others never 

found an easy-road to fortune, but con- 
ss tinued to live more or less thriftily 
on the paternal acres, and their 
descendants have never kept up 
with the advancing age. When 
the Dutch took Catskill, as it is 
easy to infer from the excep- 
tion noted of Van Bremen’s 
dereliction, they were in 
general a pious.and God- 
fearing people. One of 
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their descendants of 
to-day was invited 
to subscribe some 
small amount for a 
lightning - rod to give 
safety to a church in Se 
his neighborhood. He gees i 
puffed solemnly at his pipe, turning ~~ YW Z 
the matter over in his own mind, then ..“U/4® 
inquired, “‘ Whose house is dat meetin’- 
house, anyhow ?” 

“It is of course the Lord’s house.” 

‘An’ vy, den, should I put myself in de way an’ 
hinder if de Lord wants to send de lightning to burn 
down His own house? I will give no money for no 
dunder - pole.” 

In the latter part of the last century Catskill open- 
ed a field of Western emigration for enterprising New 
England men. Among others, Stephen Day of Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, invested largely in lands, CLIFF ON SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 
which were afterward settled by Connecticut men, 
who, with their usual industry and thrift, set about developing the great natural 
resources of the town and country. Until within thirty years Green county made 
more leather than all the rest of the State together. The region above the Kaaters- 
kill Clove is called Tannersville, and the business largely increased the population 
and wealth of the whole section. But with the waste and over-work the hemlock 
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bark vanished, and with it the thriv- 
ing trade. 

Catskill was formerly a great wheat- 
market, with extensive flour-mills. In 
fact, until the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 the place steadily grew, and seem- 
ed with vigorous strides to be making 
headway toward great commercial pros- 
perity. But when the canal opened the 
great and fertile West, and railroads 
penetrated still farther into new regions, 
Catskill began a little, if not to decline, 
at least to grow stationary. There was 
once a railroad running west from Cats- 
kill, which was not attended by the pros- 
perity that renders railroads necessary to 
a community, and the vestiges of its track 
are now pointed out along the beautiful 
turns of the creek above Austin’s paper- 
mill—a pathetic suggestion of vanished 
enterprise. Otherand newrailroads open- 
ing Catskill to the West are discussed, but 
whether such schemes are chimerical or 
substantialtime only can determine. Pav- 
ing-stones, brick, lime and cement are 
among the products and manufactures 
of the section: there are many factories, 
woollen, cloth and other mills, among 
‘ which may be mentioned those of A. T. 
Stewart. Another prominent industry of 
Catskill is the gathering of the “ice-crop.”’ 
Thousands of tons of ice are stored in 
the houses on Rogers's Island (midway 
between Catskill and the opposite shore 
of the Hudson) and along the banks 
of the creek. Except that these un- 
sightly buildings give evidence of local 
thrift and prosperity, one might be tempt- 
ed to quarrel with them for spoiling the 
river-scenery ; but beauty cannot always 
be made the bride of use, and this ice- 
harvesting is the sole means of support 
of thousands of families along the Hud- 
son in the cold weather. A mild winter, 
welcomed among the poor elsewhere, is 
in this country a time of suffering and 
dearth. 

Catskill township originally embraced 
several of the surrounding towns, and the 
two pretty villages of Leeds and Jefferson 
are still incorporated with it. The for- 
mer, nestling under Potick Mountain, 
contains a picturesque old stone bridge 
over the creek, which commemorates a 





terrible freshet of some sixty years ago 
that swept away every landmark in 
the vicinity. The town of Athens was 
once a part of Catskill, and the road 
thither along the river is one of the 
many pleasant drives which the .place 
proffers inexhaustibly in every direction. 

A daring and atrocious murder occur- 
réd near Athens in 1813, which gave rise 
to some of the most curious complications 
known in our criminal courts. A young 
and lovely girl was missing from her fa- 
ther’s house, and it was remembered by 
several persons in the vicinity that on 
the evening of her disappearance they 
had heard muffled shrieks. The place 
was searched, and after two or three days 
the girl's body was found bruised and 
mutilated under the bridge that crosses 
the creek. She had been last seen in 
the twilight only a few yards from her 
father’s gate. The natural and only con- 
clusion was that she had been dragged 
away by ruffians and cruelly murdered, 
and then hidden under the planks of the 
bridge, which showed signs of having 
been recently removed; but no clew to 
the identity of the scoundrels could be 
obtained. Some time afterward, how- 
ever, a soldier by the name of Lent made 
confession that the murder was commit- 
ted by himself and a comrade, Sickles, 
He gave a circumstantial account of the 
tragedy from beginning to end. Other 
testimony corroborated his story, but the 
evidence was not received. Lent and 
Sickles were serving in the army at the 
time, and their officers were summoned 
as witnesses, and positively swore that 
both the men were in barracks thirty 
miles away on the evening of the mur- 
der. The consequence was that Sickles 
was discharged, and Lent, who had turn- 
ed State’s evidence, was convicted of 
perjury and compelled to serve a term 
in the State prison. Notwithstanding all 
this, there could be little doubt of the fact 
that Lent and Sickles were not in the 
barracks at the date of the murder, but 
had deserted two days before, and every 
step of their way was traced to Catskill, 
where they slept in a barn and were seen 
on the very day of the tragedy. Sickles’s 
own counsel told him that he was a guil- 
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ty man and deserved to be hanged, and 





a few years later Sickles, on his death- 
bed, made a full confession of his guilt. 


So much for judges and juries in 1813. 


The Athens road was 
also- the scene of another 
noticeable tragedy some 
five years ago, when a 
poor peddler stopping over 
night at a hum ble farm- 
house was murdered in 
cold blood by the son of 
his host, a young fellow of 
little more than twenty, by 
the name of Joseph Waltz. 
The murder was one of 
wanton atrocity: the evi- 
dence was clear, and the 
sentence extreme. The 
young man was, however, 
made the centre of much 
tender sympathy on the 
ground of a certain poetic 
aberration of mind which 
caused him to pretend to 
see visions and dream 
dreams. He wrote very 
poor rhymes, which, while 
he was languishing in pris- 
on under sentence of death, 
appealed to the kindliness 
of his keeper and of the 
community generally. He 
had his wits sufficiently 
about him, however, to plan 
an adroit escape, which he 
almost effected after com- 
mitting a second murder 
by killing his keeper. 

But such grisly reminis- 
cences should not be al- 
lowed to sully the pure 
mountain-streams and the 
clear luminous air of Cats- 
kill, Rather should be in- 
spired the thought of 

Such sights as youthful poets 

dream 


On summer eves by haunted 
stream. 






The place possesses to the full that 
charm of scenery and fairy-like witch- 
ery of picturesque association which open 


the widest realm of fancy to poet and to 





painter. The name of Thomas Cole is 
associated with Catskill both as artist 
and author. Mr. Cole was an English- 
man who came to this country at nine- 





EAGLE*ROCK, 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN, NEAR 
i THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 

A CATSKILL. 







$ 
! § teen years of age. He en- 
countered many vicissitudes 
as a young man, but afterward ac- 
quired an enviable fame and for- 
tune. However his works may be 
regarded by the critics of to-day, 
who consider. any visible idea or 
distinct conception a base sub- 
serviency of art to conciliate the old fo- 
gies, there need be no doubt of his hav- 


ing painted pictures which made the 


most powerful and worthy impression 
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upon his day and generation. He was 
an ardent lover of Catskill and its moun- 
tains, and after frequent visits finally 
made it his permanent place of resi- 
dence. His house is now occupied by 
his son, and is admirably situated, front- 
ing on a superb view of the Catskill 
range, while behind it a forest of oaks 
and pines extends to the water’s edge. 
At his death he left unfinished a series 
of pictures called Zhe Cross and the 
World, similar in imaginative concep- 
tion and deep religious sentiment to his 
Voyage of Life and Course of Empire.. 
The unfinished pictures remain as the 
master - hand left them, and his house 
contains other works — Zhe Architect's 
Dream, etc. etc.* 

The pleasantest residences in Catskill 
adjoin the Cole place, with a view of the 
mountains on the one hand and the riv- 
er on the other. Among them may be 
mentioned those of Sherwood Day, Esq,., 
George McLanahan, and a pretty me- 
dizeval cottage fashioned after Shake- 
speare’s house, and called from some 
reminiscence of the artist who built it 
“More’s Folly.” Mr. Thurlow Weed 
and Mr. Edwin Croswell, respectively 
editors of the Albany Evening [our- 
nal and Albany Argus, were natives 
of Catskill, and both have contributed 
reminiscences of the place to the local 
papers. There seems to have been’a 
club of these loyal sons of Catskill call- 
ed the “ Turtle Club” some thirty years 
and more ago, which furnished occasions 
for much genial speech-making, and in 
many ways, the spirit of the old times, 
the anecdotes and entertaining gossip, 
have been kept alive. We quote one 
story from the printed memoranda in 
Sketches of Catskill: “On a leaf torn 
from the day-book of Mr. Orrin Day, 
the well-known merchant and father of 
S. Sherwood Day, we find the following 
reference to the uncle of Mr. Thurlow 
Weed under date of May 18, 1811: 


¢ JOSEPH. WEED Dr. 

To 1 Blk coat 40s. 
[If he goes regularly to one of the churches 
* His studio, on the fine grounds which surround 


his house, is at present occupied by our artist, Mr. 
B. B. G. Stone. 





every Sunday for one year, and keeps’ away 
from the grog-shops on the Sabbath, and re- 
forms his moral conduct, then this is to be a 
present. ] 


“On the left-hand margins are the 
memorandums: 


“ rst Sunday in June, absent. 
2d 66 66 6“ “6 


And on the opposite margin the follow- 
ing: 

“Mr. Weed attended public worship a few 
Sabbaths, but very soon broke off, and has 
not been seen in a churdh for several months. 

“ March 27, 1812. 


“Then Mr. Day despairingly wrote in a 
bold hand across the entry, ‘GAVE IN.’”’ 

Having explored the walks in and 
about Catskill, rowed up the creek past 
Devil’s Aspect, walked up the ravine 
past the paper-mill to the falls, and 
pondered over the curious strata and 
the geological formations of the rocky 
bed and walls of the stream, gossiped 
over the old traditions, visited the stu- 
dios, we must set out for the mountains 
—the Katzbergs, as the early Dutch used 
to call them. 

The Indians’ name for these mountains 
was “Onti Ora”’ or ‘‘Clouds of the Sky.” 
And it is true that lights and shadows 
never played over mountains which more 
truly and tenderly reflected every mood 
of the changing hour and of the sea- 
sons. It would be difficult to say in 
which aspect they are most beautiful— 
in the rose-tints of dawn, the purple- 
gray of the morning sunlight, which 
changes to amethystine violet at noon, 
then to a vivid blue as the shadows 
turn eastward, or in the splendors of 
sunset, when the great fires flame up 
to the zenith and the unveiled glories 
of the skies spread from horizon to ho- 
rizon. Approaching Catskill by rail to- 
ward evening, one may catch one of the 
most charming effects of mountain -sce- 
nery. The sun races along the peaks as 
it were, now vanishing behind High Peak, 
gleaming out in intolerable splendor to 
hide under the huge dome of Round Top. 
“It has gone now,” one says, half glad 
to be able to gaze at the blue chain un- 
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blinded, but it emerges more radiant than 
ever, and hangs over South Mountain, 
dazzling with its straight beams converg- 
ing from the brilliant disk: then at North 
Mountain it pauses an instant, gleaming 
with gem-like hues as it strikes the rocky 


NORTH LAKE, NEAR 


the smoke enfolds the whole chain, hid- 
ing it from view. 

The Mountain House is eight miles 
from Hudson River as the crow flies, 
and twelve miles by road. In the clear 
luminous air the distance does not seem 
so great. All mountain-scenery is de- 
ceptive and the ranges loom too near. 
A story is told of two Englishmen used 
to Alpine climbings who arrived some- 
where in Colorado at evening, and next 
morning, catching’ sight of a splendid 
peak apparently only a mile or two 
away, they set out to make the ascent 
before breakfast. After walking an hour 
or two, however, without seeming to de- 
crease the distance, the first Englishman 
turned back, leaving his friend to press 
on undaunted, while he ate his breakfast, 
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wall; then is seen no more. When the 
mountains look near the weatherwise pre- 
dict rain for the next day. In storm and 
mist their forms of course vanish, and 
often in summer-time, when the forest 
fires are raging over the mountain-woods, 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


found a horse, and then set out again. 
After a ride of many miles he overtook 
his comrade, and found him sitting on 
the brink of a ditch a yard wide, re- 
moving his shoes and stockings and 
rolling up his trousers. 

“What on earth are you doing ?” ask- 
ed the Englishman on horseback. 

“I'm going to ford that river,” said the 
pedestrian in an inflexible voice. 

“Ford that river?” said the first, be- 
lieving that his friend’s mind was totter-, 
ing. “It is only a ditch: you can jump 
across it easily.” 

“Don’t tell me,’’ retorted the other, 
irate. ‘‘ You can’t calculate on any dis- 
tance in this blasted country. For all 
you or I can tell, it may be three hun- 
died feet wide.” 
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There are two roads from Catskill to 
the Mountain House—the stage-road and 
the road through the Clove. Each has 
its characteristic attractions which the 
other does not possess. We leave the 
Kaaterskill Clove for our second pa- 
per, and now make the regular ascent 
along the winding road up the eastern 
side of the mountain, which rises abrupt- 
ly from the plain, following the margin 
of the glen through which Rip Van Win- 
kle found his way on that memorable 
afternoon. In the morning the road is 
in sunshine, or at least chequered by the 
play of sun and shadow through the 
pine-tassels and birch-leaves, but after 
noon it is gloomed over by the lofty 
heights, which cast their shadows far 
eastward toward the river. On the right 
as you ascend you can see nothing save 
the towering perpendicular wall to which 
the verdure clings, and on the left the 
lofty trees shut out the view of the val- 
ley below. This glen or gorge gradually 
opens into a vast amphitheatre, in the 
centre of which babbles a clear moun- 
tain-spring from. which every one quaffs 
to the repose of Rip Van Winkle, whose 
kindly “ Here’s your good health, and 
that of your family: may you live long 
and prosper!’’ calls for answering good 
wishes. ‘‘ Passing through the ravine,”’ so 
goes the chronicle, ‘‘they came to a hol- 
low like a small amphitheatre, surround- 
ed by perpendicular precipices, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot 
their branches, so that. you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky and the bright 
evening cloud. . . . On a level spot in the 
centre of the amphitheatre was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing 
at nine-pins. They were dressed in a 
quaint, outlandish fashion.” 

At the base of the rocks is situated 
“Rip Van Winkle’s Cabin,” as it was 
formerly called, and where at one time 
one might obtain a glass of cheer, if not 
as sparkling and bright as the water from 
the mountain-spring, more apt to induce 
some of the drowsiness to which Rip fell 
a victim on this very spot. But the li- 
cense laws have changed all that, and 
the owner of the “Van Winkle House” 
now drives a thriving trade in rustic fur- 
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niture gracefully designed from the gnarl- 
ed and knotted roots of the great trees in 
the vicinity. A little way up the sides 
of the lofty ramparts of rock may be 
seen the stone where Rip slept his long 
sleep. It must be confessed that a sor- 
rier place for a twenty years’ siesta could 
scarcely be chosen. Besides being hard, 
it is narrow, and slopes from the horizon- 
tal so far toward the perpendicular that 
one wonders how the good fellow man- 
aged to avoid being swept down by the 
avalanches and land-slides of that dou- 
ble decade. \ 

The road turns after passing this stop- 
ping-place, and in general, for the re- 
mainder of the way, runs parallel with 
the river. It is well not to be too curious 
to gain glimpses of the magnificent land- 
scape which the dense greenery on the 
left in part veils and in part discloses. It 
is better to leave it for the supreme reward 
after the toils of the ascent, and pay heed 
to the nearer beauties of the scene. There 
is no end to the picturesque and charm- 
ing vistas at every turn of the road. The 
study of tree-trunks alone.is one full of 
beauty—the straight and sturdy pine, the 
delicate feminine white birch-—that vir- 
gin among trees—the beautiful cedars, 
all mingling their leafy domes with the 
billowy verdure which clothes the moun- 
tain-sides. Huge boulders fantastically 
piled and decked with emerald ferns wav- 
ing like plumes; rocks clad in moss, ev- 
ery crack allowing a foothold for rugged 
thickets of growth, and cooling the streams 
that trickle down from the mountain- 
sides; vast and gloomy chasms, —all 
these may well delight the eye and 
quicken the throbs of the heart, for one 
seems here to be initiated into Nature's 
sweetest and most sacred secrets. 

But one is always reaching forward to 
the goal: accordingly, when at one turn 
in the road the Mountain House seems 
close at hand, it is hard to be told that 
ridge after ridge and summit after sum- 
mit are yet to be passed before the heights 
are actually gained. Itseemsa palpable 
trick to deceive the traveller, for the Moun- 
tain House in all its pillared beauty is ap- 
parently only a few rods distant. 

One is rarely enthusiastic over the last 
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stage of the journey. What one meets, 
nevertheless, on the platform-rock in 
front of the Mountain House revives the 
spirits, and so recompenses the traveller 
for all his fatigues that they are forgotten. 
He feels, to begin with, the peculiar and 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, = 
SOUTH MOUN- : 
TAIN, FROM 
NORTH MOUN- 
TAIN. 


the mighty circumference of the far-re- 
moved horizons there seems room for the 
whole created world. The best time for 
gaining impressions of this mighty view 
is from four o'clock until sunset on sum- 
mer afternoons. Earlier in the day, bathed 
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exquisite sense of freedom which belongs 
to the lofty heights : the skies seem near, 
and the very sensation of inhaling the 
untainted upper airs invigorates body and 
soul. Then before him is spread out the 
most magnificent of panoramas. Between 


in sunlight, beautiful as it is in its clear aérial depths, 
it is still somewhat disappointing, and resembles noth- 


ing so much as a map sketched in faint 


greens and 


browns, with the Hudson River folded like a ribbon 


across it. 


The mountains rise so abruptly from the 


plains that they seem to overhang the farms below, 
where one may see farmers and their oxen the size of 
beetles crawling over the fields. The squares and triangles defined by the fences 
resemble patchwork, and the eye, seeking for sublimity, returns unsatisfied and 
fastens on the summits of North and South Mountains behind. 

But late in the afternoon, when the shadows extend nearly to the river, and 
the sun touches only the topmost edges of the oceans of verdure on either hand, 
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the dark foreground gives charm to the 
middle distance, showing the lovely un- 
dulations of the wooded hills, and en- 
hances the worth of the distant moun- 
tains—the Adirondacks, the Green, the 
Berkshire, etc. etc., which show their 
dim wavy outlines in the wonderful 
horizons. It is a life above the earth 
that one experiences then. 

One has probably as little difficulty in 
harmonizing the mood which seems im- 
pelled by “this ampler ether, this diviner 
air,” to actual mortal existence at the 
Catskill Mountain House as anywhere 
in the wide world. It is fifty-five years 
since the hotel was established, and, as 
it has enjoyed continuous prosperity, it 
has easily avoided all those drawbacks 
to the pleasure of the guests which usu- 
ally exist in such resorts. It is a quiet, 
well-managed, excellent house, and sum- 
mer after summer one may meet almost 
the same set of refined and educated peo- 
ple gathered there as boarders. The pro- 
prietor owns and controls not only the ho- 
tel itself, but the long road from the foot 
of the mountain, admirably kept, and 


RONDEAU. 
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most of the wooded land on either hand, 
besides a large amount of real estate in 
Catskill itself. 

Catskill Mountain House is twenty- 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level, 
hung like an eagle’s nest on the very 
edge of the precipice. Behind it are the 
two beautiful sheets of water known as 
North and South Lakes. Above and be- 
low the hotel are North and South Peaks, 
each rising upward of a thousand feet 
above the plateau. The ascent is not 
too toilsome, and the pictures framed in 
pine and cedar and birch foliage, and 
seeming to float in'an ocean of pale 
crystalline blue, grow more and more 
beautiful at every point. From the top 
is gained a still wider sweep of the great 
view first. seen from the platform be- 
fore the Mountain House.’ From North 
Mountain the hotel itself, with its lakes, 
lends beauty and interest to the land- 
scape, and new ridges of forest and 
new lines of hills in the horizon, and 
the Atlantic Ocean itself, are added to 
the limitless circumference of the vast 
circle. 





RONDEAU. 


Y song holds all my heart, I say, 
As sunlight holds the heart of day, 
And, albeit halting, weak, distraught, 
Utters my deep, speech-fettered thought, 
In strains by hazard grave or gay, 


Of worship, sometimes hidden away 
Beneath dejection’s sombre gray, 
From clouds of doubt and dreaming wrought. 
My song holds all. 


And though it should not quite convey 
That fealty which my life must pay 
(Like some bird in a whirlwind caught, 
And borne beyond the goal it sought), 
Ah yet, dear love, believe, I pray, 
My song holds all. 


JoHN MorRAN. 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 


OF MEXICO 


AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER II.—COLIMA. 


Know ye the secrets of the nether sea, 
Or what the pathless virgin woods conceal ? 


Cuamisso: The God of Earth. 





ON THE ROAD 


BSOLUTE monarchs must be ab- 
solutely abolished, but it can do no 
harm to confess that they were general- 
ly good roadmakers. The great high- 
ways of Hadrian were military march- 
routes, and those of Peter the Great all 
converged upon his pet capital; but, 
whatever may have been King Philip’s 
private motive, it is certain that he and 
his successors expended a large portion 
of their bonanza revenues on the con- 
struction of broad and imperishable wag- 
on-roads throughout their Transatlantic 
dominions. The Mexican republic has 
found no time to extend or repair the 
“royal roads” (caminos reales) of their 
territory, but the public works of the 
vireys can stand neglect, and, like those 
of Appius Claudius, will not be much the 
worse for the wear and tear of a series 
of centuries. 
Sixty miles north of San Luis Potosi 
we struck one of these ante-republican 
roads, and thenceforth were sure to find 





a solid bridge at every creek and a mas- 
Vor.XXI1V.—10 


TO SAN LUIS. 


sive safety-wall along every precipice. 
The bird's-eye views from a slippery 
bridle- path often suggest possibilities 
which only a bird can contemplate with 
equanimity, but the bulwarks of our ca- 
mino enabled us to admire the abysmal 
valleys at our feet with more than the 
safety of travellers over a Pacific Rail- 
way viaduct. While my eyes wandered 
through the cloudland of blue heights 
that border the eastern horizon..of-the 
Val de Potosi I noticed repeatedly a cu- 
rious column of white smoke*that seem- 
ed to ascend from a lateral valley in the 
south-east and stood in sharp relief 
against a background of dark-blue pine- 
hills when our road brought us opposite 
a gap in the intermediate mountains. 
Right over the valley hung a streak of 
grayish clouds from which the white pil- 
lar seemed to depend like an icicle, but 
its upward rotatory motion and the im- 
mobility of its lower end proved its ter- 
restrial origin. What could it be? My 
pocket-telescope failed to solve the puz- 
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zle, so I put it back and looked at my 
companion, who had watched me with 
a cunning smile. 

“Can’t you guess?’’ said he, antici- 
pating my question. 

“No; but it looks like a large steam- 
factory—unless it’s a volcano?” 

“You came nearer the truth the first 
time,” said the Boss: “‘it isn’t smoke, but 
pure steam. That’s the geyser of Aguas 
Calientes, near Los Bafios. Weare only 
forty miles from San Luis now.” 

“A geyser? Why, that column must 
be at least four thousand feet high !’’ 

“If you mean the steam, ‘hat goes 
up on cold days higher than the highest 
clouds; but the water itself spouts up from 
a pond at the head of a little creek not 
more than ten or twelve feet over the 
level of the banks. If it didn't come up 
through the pond you would not see any 
water at all, they say: it is superheated 
steam, hotter than the hottest springs, 
and the noise it makes reminds you of 
a copper-furnace in full blast. A sheer 
waste of fuel wherever it comes from: I 
saw the place four years ago, and I do 


not think there is as much as a bath-. 


house there.” 

“Is there anything like a watering- 
place at the da#os over yonder ?” I ask- 
ed an intelligent-looking caballero who 
overtook us a few minutes after and ap- 
peared to be in a communicative mood. 

“There ought to be,” said he, “but 
the place has somehow failed to become 
fashionable. We have a hotel at the 
springs, besides a dozen taverns in the 
village, but it doesn’t pay: the valley is 
too far out of the way, and the poor peo- 
ple of the neighborhood can bathe any- 
where below the hotel: three miles this 
side of the pond the creek is still warm 
enough to be pleasant in winter-time.” 

‘Excuse my curiosity,’’ said the stran- 
ger after half an hour of topographical 
small-talk: “‘are you not from France 
or of French descent ?”’ 

“Almost, sefior: I was born in the 
French Netherlands.” 

“Didn't I guess it?’ laughed the ca- 
ballero. ‘I was a good while on the 
Rio Grande, and I can recognize the 
pronunciation of a Yankee or an Ital- 








ian before he has spoken a dozen words. 
There’s a countryman of yours owning a 
pretty farm a few miles above my place, 
on the other side of the river. I could 
never remember his name, or I should 
advise you to stop there to-night: he 
would be the happiest man in Mexico 
to have a Jaysano under his roof. We 
have a horse-fair at Montellano to-day, 
and if I should meet him there I would 
bet my spurs that he'll overtake you 
somewhere between here and San Luis.” 

The Belgians and French abuse each 
other as rancorously as the English and 
Scotch, but, like the English and Scotch, 


they fraternize if they meet in Spanish 


America, as they would fraternize with a 
Spanish American if they made his ac- 
quaintance in Samarcand. “Pour aimer 
votre voisin,’’ says Montaigne, “il faut 
le rencontrer dans un pays étranger;” 
and I fully believe that Muktar Pasha 
would embrace a Russian general if he 
should meet him in the Mountains of 
the Moon. More than once after the 
caballero had left us I looked back, as 


‘if I expected a message from my un- 


known half-countryman; and toward 
evening, when a Mexican boy came 
tearing after us on a naked horse, I 
somehow knew his errand beforehand. 

“Mr. Laurent is coming this way with 
a tent-wagon,”’ he gasped when he reach- 
ed the wagonmaster’s team, “and if you 
will please to slow up a little, he will 
overtake you on this side of the ford.” 

“Who's Mr. Laurent ?” 

“IT suppose it’s some acquaintance of 
that gentleman we met on the ridge this 
morning,” said I: “he told me something 
about a farm on the other side of the river, 
where he advised us to stop to-night.” 

“Yes, sir—that’s Mr. Aimé Laurent's 
place,” cried the boy. 

“Well, then, tell Mr. Emmy Laurent to 
hurry up,”’ said the Boss: “ we're going 
into camp before that sun goes down.” 

The banks of the Rio Fuerte are lined 
with stately bignonia trees; and here I 
saw for the first time the singular reptile 
which the Spaniards call zguana and the 
Portuguese cayman do matto—i. e.“ tree- 
alligator.”” The latter name may have 
been suggested by the formidable ap- 
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pearance of an animal which attains a 
length of seven feet and a weight of 
sixty-five pounds, and jumps from tree 
to tree with the impetus of a tiger-cat; 
but there is no doubt that the iguana is 
the most harmless creature of that size 
which ever jumped or flew or swam on 
this planet of ours—the most harmless 
creature of any size, we might say, for 
the little goldfish and the robin redbreast 
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are beasts of prey compared with the 
tree-alligator : they w2// hurt a fly, but the 
iguana is a strict vegetarian, and like an 
orthodox Hindoo endeavors to prolong 
his life without shortening that of a fel- 
low-creature. Still, with its saurian beak, 
its preposterous claws and the row of 
bristles along its backbone, this giant 
lizard is a scandalous phenomenon ; and 
a big green one, with a head like the sev- 


AGUAS CALIENTES. 


enth beast of the Apocalypse, plumping 
down from a bignonia tree and scamper- 
ing into the underbrush, had provoked 
me to snatch up a tent-pole and start in 
hot pursuit, when the monotonous rum- 
ble of our freight-wagons was interrupt- 
ed by the rattling of a lighter team that 
seemed to approach at a lively trot. As 
I emerged from the thicket a pair-horse 
country-wagon passed our rear teams and 
the wagonmaster tightened his reins. 
“Oh, here hé is now,” said the Boss 
when he caught sight of me. “Please 
come over here, sir: here’s a caballero 
from the other side of the river wants 





your casting vote on a point we can't 
agree upon. He wants us to camp in 
this bottom or else on his farm on the 
other side, but-I’m afraid we must fore- 
go that: pleasure: it’s only a mile and a 
half: to Mr. Carmen’s place, and I have 
to stop there either to-day or to-mor- 
row.” 

The “caballero from the other side"’ 
was leaning against the front wheel of 
our team —a black-haired farmer with 
a semi- Mexican hat and shawl, but in 
the unmistakable black-trimmed leather 
jacket of the Pays de Vaud. Our eyes 
met, and monsieur saluted me with a 
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gesture that established his national- 
ity before we had exchanged a single 
word. 

“T am sorry that you passed the ford,” 
said he in tolerable Spanish, “but my 
rancho is right across there, and if I 
can supply you with anything you ex- 
pected to get at Mr. Carmen’s place—”’ 

The Boss made no reply, but looked 
meditatively at the western horizon. 

“If you permit me a vote on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Davis,”’ said I, ‘it seems to me 
that we could do worse than camp under 
such trees as these. There’s any amount 
of fire-wood in that thicket—good water 
too; and what else do we need?” 

“Well,” said the Boss, “the truth is, 
we are short of corn; but if this gentle- 
man can sell us four or five bushels I 
guess we could camp here as well as 
anywhere else.” : 

“If you stop anywhere in this bot- 
tom,” said the farmer, “the corn shall 
be here before you have unharnessed 
your horses.” 

His boy galloped toward the river and 
our caravan wended its way to the big- 
nonia grove. 

These preliminaries settled, Mr. Lau- 
rent took me aside and the floodgates 
of his vernacular then opened. He had 
purchased his farm fourteen years ago, 
and lived here ever since, twenty-eight 
miles from the next sympathizing fel- 
low-Frenchman, a linguistic exile which 
only hope and a volume of Béranger’s 
Chansons had enabled him to support. 
Mexican conversation, Mexican gossip, 
Mexican, sermons and untranslatable 
Mexican blasphemies from morning till 
night,—his very children vexed his ears 
with their Spanish volubility. He had 
launched them in the right direction, 
hoping that the inherent force of the 
langue de France would make head 
against wind and tide, but the sur- 
rounding elements had prevailed. “I 
give them up,” said he: “it takes a 
headstrong man to hold his own against 
the current, but if it comes to pulling a 
whole family the other way, you might 
as well try to paddle a raft against the 
stream.” 

“Who is your next countryman?” I 
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asked, after answering a number of di- 
rect and indirect questions. 

“The next one is Monsieur Vallier, 
the nurseryman, two miles this side of 
San Luis, but there are four more in the 
city.” 

“I suppose you know Dr. Rambert, 
the superintendent of the city hospital ? 
How is he getting along now ?” 

“Old Jacques Rambert? Oh, he’s all 
right. I see him almost every month: 
he’s got a large practice outside of the 
hospital among the rich burghers.” 

“It's a wonder how he can manage 
that in such a holy-saints place as San 
Luis.”’ 

“Now, isn't it, sir? It seems you. know 
him, then, the godless old heretic! It’s 
an everlasting puzzle to me that they 
haven't cut his head off yet, nor even 
his nose: they hate him like a werewolf, 
and he tells me that they suspect him of 
witchcraft; but that’s his salvation, may- 
be: they let him alone because their su- 
perstition gets the better of their spite. 
Still, he ought to be more careful: his 
best friend, the alcalde, died last sum- 
mer, and I have an idea that the black 
rats are getting ready for him. I should 
not like to be in his boots next Christ- 
mas when the town is full of mounted 
Indians : somebody ought to warn him.” 

“Never mind. Those Indians must 
come well mounted if they expect to 
catch him next Christmas: I am going 
to relieve him to-morrow.” 

“You are? Well, sir, that accounts for 
it that he was in such good-humor last 
week. Where is he going to ?—back to 
Europe ?” 

“No, he is going north, to Upper Cal- 
ifornia. I was on his brother’s farm near 
Los Angeles a month ago, and I see they 
have everything ready for him: they are 
going to cure him with California honey 
and country milk. His brother will meet 
him in Guaymas next week.” 

“Ah! that’s the reason he was so anx- 
ious about that rumor from Sonora. By 
the way, what's the news from the rebel 
army ?””: : 

“They are still at El Paso, so far as I 
know; but the Eastern mail was over- 
due when we left, so there’s no saying 
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what they may have been up to since. 
But who cares?” 

‘Not I,” said my courteous landsman, 
“since you got through all right. But 
what’s the matter with your American 
friend? Listen: there he goes again. 
Is that a sickness or 
an English song?” 

“A supper - signal, I 
suppose.” 

“Good - night, then, 
mon voisin a venir,” 
said Mr. Laurent: “I 
owe you a visit, and I 
shall pay it in San Luis 
next Sunday.” 

Our teamsters trim- 
med their horses and 
trappings the next 
morning, and I tried to 
indulge in the luxury of 
an hour’s sleep after 
sunrise, but the neigh- 
borhood of the large 
city announced itself too 
audibly. Wagons and 
carts rumbled along the 
camino, mules trotted to- 
market with a load of 
squealing pigs, a full- 
ing-mill in the valley 
commenced its noisy 
work, and from three 
different mountain-sides 
I heard sounds which affect me more 
than other discords in the harmony of 
Nature—axe-strokes, preluding a splint- 
ering crash and a fall, followed by the 
sympathetic shudder of the surrounding 
hills. In a thinly-wooded country those 
echoes always sound in my ear with a 
sad significance, like a dirge of the wood- 
nymphs or a lament of our Mother Earth 
for the loss of her first-born. The tree- 
felling axe is the sword that has expel- 
led the children of the East from their 
Paradise, and which in the West too has 
struck deep into the root of Ygdrasil, the 
Life Tree of the Edda, whose downfall 
will involve the final ruin of gods and 
men. 

Mr. Carmen’s place proved to be a 
turnpike tavern-with a large corral, where 
ten or twelve horses were haltered in a 
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row. The veranda was crowded with 
muleteers and travellers, and one of 
them stepped down and met us at the 
turnpike. “I think I passed you last 
night at the Rio, caballeros,” said he: 
“do you come from the frontier ?”’ 





“ TREE-ALLIGATOR”’ (IGUANA). 


“Yes, from Guaymas, sir,” said the 
Boss. 

“From Guaymas! Why, on what day 
did you leave there ?” 

“Let me see—” 

“We left there on the nineteenth of 
this month,” said the sergeant. 

“Is it possible ?”’ cried the traveller.— 
“Look: here, caballeros!” he hailed his 
friends on the veranda: “this conducta 
has left Guaymas on the nineteenth of 
this month! Santissima! just at the 
nick of time!” 

A crowd was around us in a moment 
and fairly bewildered us with a flood of 
questions and congratulations. Did we 
hear the news? Pedro Mendez had cap- 
tured Guaymas on the twenty-first and 
avenged his late defeat by plundering 
every house in Western Sonora. ~ 
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“Ye have more luck than sense!” yell- 
ed a little avviero : ‘‘ you must havea good- 
sized guardian saint about you, or is there 
a friar in your crowd ?” 

“No, sir,’’ said the sergeant, “we are 
heretics, every one of us: at midnight 
you can smell the brimstone for a mile 
and a half around; but, you see, we are 
Americans, and old Pedro knew better 
than to tackle the town before we were 
out of the way.” 

“There wouldn't have been much time 
for prayers if he had catched ye,” laugh- 
ed the landlord ; ‘‘ but never mind, you’re 
all right now: we will attend to the old 
man if he comes this way.” 

We reached Potosi an hour before sun- 
down. The city was agog with rumors 
and political demonstrations, and one of 
the teamsters had to help me get my bag- 
gage to my room, the landlady of the 
hotel informing us that all her male em- 
ployés had run off to join the mass-meet- 
ing on the plaza. Even Dr. Rambert 
marched me up stairs into his studio and 
handed me a newspaper as soon as he 
had answered my first questions. There 
seemed to be no doubt about the fate of 
Guaymas. ‘The insurgents had defeated 
the government forces near El Paso, the 
garrison of San Miguel had capitulated, 
and the rebels held every important town 
in Western Sonora. Sixteen regiments 
of regulars under General Parras were 
advancing from Monterey, and a bri- 
gade of loyal volunteers from Chihua- 
hua, so that the suppression of the re- 
bellion seemed only a question of time; 
but the fortified towns on the coast might 
protract their resistance for a month or 
two, and in the mean while all traffic v4 
Guaymas must be suspended. 

“Well, I have got you the place,” said 
the doctor, returning at last from politics 
to personal affairs, ‘but with a sine gua 
non: you have to pilot me through to 
San Blas. I was in conclave with the 
agent of your trading company yester- 
day, and the matter is settled so far that 
the caravan is going back by way of 
Jalisco and San Blas instead of Guay- 
mas, and he has to provide us trans- 
portation from here to Santiago: from 
there I can take the stage to Mazatlan, 





or. let your teams lug me to San Blas 
and wait there for the Panama steamer.” 

“But I thought Dr. Patterson was go- 
ing along?” 

“So he was, but he as to go by way 
of Guaymas: in other words, he has to 
wait for a month or two. I got him to 
relieve me till New Year, so you needn't 
report for duty before Christmas. No ex- 
cuses, amigo: it’s my last week in Span- 
ish America, and it shall be a pleasant 
one.” 

“You are over-kind, but was it worth 
while— worth the expense, I mean— 
to—”’ 

“Yes, it was. Your agent’s terms are 
devilish high and the roads are wretch- 
ed, but all that goes for nothing: we 
shall see Lake Chapala, and be recon- 
ciled to an earthly pilgrimage that has 
led us through Paradise. It’s ‘the scenic 
masterpiece of the Creator:’ that is the 
phrase of a man who never used a su- 
perlative in vain—poor Colonel Holty 
of the Austrian volunteers—though he 
only saw it on that unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Pascarro and after Rion’s guer- 
rillas had riddled him with, buckshot. 
‘If St. Peter turns me off I shall ask him 
for a pass to Jalisco,’ he told me when he 
got his last marching order.” 

“It wouldn't be much of a pleasure- 
trip for you if you are not used to prai- 
rie-schooner voyages; but, as you say, 
I suppose we are in for it. I am sorry, 
though, we cannot postpone it for a 
couple of weeks.” 

“So am I, but I am due in Los Ange- 
les. And as for your prairie-schooners, 
I shall be thankful for any kind of loco- 
motive contrivance that moves mé from 
this town. My time is up: the place is 
getting too tight for me.” 

“Why? Are the saints getting the 
better of you, after all ?’’ 

“Yes, amigo, I’m going to the wall: 
they’re too many for me. Do you know 
that I had to pay those ten dollars, after 
all?” 

“What ten dollars ?” 

“For that saddle-horse I wrote you 
about: don’t you remember ?” 

“T can’t say that I do.” 








“Bon Dieu! Didn't you get my last 
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letter? You recollect that I used to hire 
a horse once or twice a week: they have 
no regular livery-stables here, but I had 
made an arrangement with a baker down 
on the plaza, who generally lent me the 
same old mare every Saturday. About a 
month ago the brute had a sort of seiz- 
ure: I think it was nothing but what our 
veterinary surgeons used to call ‘blind 
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staggers,’ but my worthy neighbors put 
their heads together and seemed to have 
a good mind to mob me. It was a pre- 
ternatural disease, they said: the mare 
must have been bewitched; and no won- 
der, if she had to carry a monster who 
kept his pockets cramful of heretical 
books! They talked about searching 
my room for necromantic implements, 


ON THE LERMA RIVER. 


and the owner of the beast left me an 
alternative between a compromise and 
a lawsuit.” 

“Would a Mexican judge actually com- 
mit you on such a charge ?” 

“He would not acquit me in his heart, 
whatever he might do for fear of the Eu- 
ropean consuls; and the wretches threat- 
ened to cure my infidelity with a potato- 
masher; so, for the sake of holy peace that 
surpasses all reason, I let the fool have his 
ten dollars and kicked him down stairs.”’ 

“ Do they only pretend to believe such 
things, or is it possible that they are in 
earnest about it?” 

“ Their faith recognizes no impossibil- 
ities at all. If you think that their stu- 
pidity has any limits, that affair of the 
Protestant miner in Belcarras should un- 





deceive you. Did you ever read the ac- 
count of his trial ?” 

“T read the report of the English con- 
sul: they sentenced him for ‘ witchcraft 
in the first degree’—ten years, wasn’t 
it?—and three months extra for con- 
tempt of court because he attempted an 
argumentum ex absurdo.” - 

“You would not mention such trifles 
if you had read the ‘ circumstantial evi- 
dence,’’’ laughed the doctor. “I will 
show you a copy of the proceedings: 
it’s valuable from a medical standpoint 
if you have a taste for the study of men- 
tal diseases.” 


The Rocky Mountains of the United 
States cross the Mexican frontier in two 
main chains, which gradually converge 
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toward the south till they unite near the 
head-waters of the Rio Lerma, about fif- 
ty English miles north-east of Acapulco. 
Near the Rio Grande their watersheds 
are at least two hundred miles apart, and 
the intermediate region is comparative- 
ly arid; but as the ridges converge the 
central valley becomes more humid and 
_ fertile, till south of Potosi the cornfields, 

the orchards, and finally even the chest- 
nut-groves, are supplanted by the rank- 
ness of the spontaneous vegetation. The 
forest trees of the temperate zone grad- 
ually give way to luxuriant evergreens, 
and where the two sierras coalesce they 
enclose a forest-delta of three thousand 
English square miles, which white men 
have but rarely entered, and which no 
human being has ever attempted to cross. 
This delta is drained by the Rio Lerma, 
which farther down expands into a glori- 
ous lake, and: carries more.-water to the 
sea than the Rhine or the Rio Grande; 
but no human eye has ever seen the 
source of that river. Fishermen from 


San Blas and the Jalisco turtle-hunters 
have ascended it in their canoes to its 
junction with the Rio Balsas, but there 


the virgin woods of the delta begin to 
interpose their barrier of driftwood, bush- 
ropes and aquatic trees, and the upper 
course — perhaps the upper half—of a 
broad American river is as unknown 
as the fountain of the Nile. 

The eastern slope of the mountain- 
range which borders the Rio Lerma be- 
low the lake is extremely steep and rug- 
ged, and farther south, where its height 
sinks from fourteen thousand to six thou- 
sand feet, its western foot-hills are flank- 
ed by the thickets of the delta. The roads 
which unite Mazatlan and San Blas with 
the cities of the tableland have therefore 
to take a strangely circuitous route. The 
air-line from Potosi to San Blas, for in- 
stance, would run due west, but terres- 
trial travellers have first to go south to 
Cuernavaca in the valley of Anahuac, 
thence west up to the backbone of the 
sierra, due north along the ridge toward 
the lake, and again west to a pass in the 
coast-range, from where points on the 
Pacific can be reached by a less tor- 
tuous route. 
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We followed the highway as far as 
Queretaro, where we engaged a profes- 
sional guide, and then launched our 
prairie-schooners on the old military 
road to the west. Our caravan had 
passed through seven degrees of lati- 
tude since we left Guaymas, and near 
the tropic of Cancer that polar distance 
makes an appreciable difference. We 
had entered the summer zone. The riv- 
er-sides were covered with rhexia-thick- 
ets, intermingled with wax-palms and 
wild fig trees, and the southern slopes 
of the foot-hills flamed with yellow or- 
chids and the long red pipe-flowers of 
the Salvia splendens, and even exhibit- 
ed some good-sized varieties of arbor- 
escent ferns. The valleys of Eastern 
Michoacan produce a thorny shrub of 
the genus Lyctum that is covered with a 
profusion of apparently perennial white 
flowers of a nauseous sweetish smell, 
which seem to exercise an irresistible 
attraction on all honey-loving insects. 
They swarm with beetles, blue- bottles 
and formidable black wasps, but they 
are veritable butterfly-traps, and enrich- 
ed my collection with a number of trop- 
ical swallow-tails and a fine specimen 
of the dark-blue Papilio castor. We saw 
iris-crows and different parrots, and wher- 
ever cattle grazed they were attended by 
flights of the black cow-rider ( Crotopha- 
gus ani), which benefit themselves and 
the cows by relieving them of numer- 
ous troublesome parasites. The south- 
ern Mexicans are strangely prejudiced 
against these birds, and a Jalisco farmer, 
after requiting their labors with an effec- 
tive discharge of his old “vaducco, inform- 
ed me that they were a worse pest than 
weasels and chicken-hawks. “ They flay 
our stock alive,” said he: “a black ras- 
cal of that race seems to think that I keep 
my cattle for no other purpose but to 
furnish him with cow-hairs.”’ 

On the evening of the second day after 
our departure from Queretaro we crossed 
the Rio Balsas on a rope-ferry, and en- 
camped near an abandoned maderal, or 
lumber- yard, in the opposite foot-hills. 
The darkness of the night, increased by 
the gloom of the cedar forest, made it at 
first rather difficult to collect the material 
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for a camp-fire, but a blaze of dry grass 
and furze revealed abundant pineapples, 
and when the flame rose high enough to 
illuminate the outskirts of the maderal 
we found that the ground was strewed 
with chips and good-sized logs, and that 
we had all the wherewithal of a first-rate 
barbecue. 

The teamsters had exchanged some 
of their superfluous bacon for a six-gal- 
lon keg of pulque, and while we watered 
our horses at a prai- 
rie-creek the sergeant 
had shot a pig: a sick 
peccari (wild-hog) he 
preferred to call it, 
though he trusted that 
its flesh might be eaten 
with impunity—in the 
absence of the owner. 
Only Dr. Rambert was 
out of luck: in unload- 
ing the baggage-wagon 
the men had dropped 
his mess-box and con- 
verted its contents into 
amass of smashed 
eggs and cohesive 
flour ; and as he disap- 
proved of pork and all 
stimulants, including 
tea and coffee, he had 
to borrow a handful of 
soda-crackers from 
the cook and soak 
them in water with: a - 
little brown sugar. 

“Try some of these 
spare-ribs, doctor: be 
persuaded,” said the 
Boss: ‘we have the sergeant’s word for 
it that it isn’t pork, but venison.” 

“No, thank you,” laughed the doctor : 
“I should soon be a great deal sicker 
than the peccari. I used to puff the tem- 
perance movement as a sanitary gospel 
of salvation,” he continued, “but I have 
made up my mind that its chief purpose 
is defeated unless it goes hand in hand 
with a dietetic reform.” 

“That's all well enough,”’ said the Boss, 
“but you can make up your mind that 
you're not going to starve in my camp. 
—Look here, boys: doesn’t one of you 
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know a ranche or something hereabouts 
where we could raise a few eggs or a pot- 
ful of milk ?”” 

“Yes, there’s a cabafa (log shanty) 
over there on the creek,” said the guide. 
“TI sent one of your men down there a 
while ago: he will soon be back.” 

Ten minutes after one of the Mexican 
teamsters returned from the cabajfia with 
a hatful of leaf tobacco and a string of 
onions. “ Meanas Jews!” said he. “ They 
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wouldn’t take any sugar: I had to give 
them money.” 

“Do you know if they sell any eggs ?” 
asked the Boss. 

“No, sir, but they have chz/é colorado 
and milk, and some green chilé.” 

“Never mind the chilé. Here’’—hand- 
ing him half a dollar—“ take this pot and 
get as much milk as they will give for 
three rials.” 

We had to wait more than twenty min- 
utes before our delegate returned with 
half a quart of skim-milk and a bunch 
of yellowish-green leaves. “ They couldn't 
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make the change,” said he, ‘‘so they send 
you some chilé blanco (pepper - cress), 
since you don’t like the other kind.” 

While we ate our supper a ragged 
Mexican—probably the proprietor of the 
cabajia or one of his neighbors—emerged 
from the darkness, and, upon the invita- 
tion of his countrymen, took a seat at our 
fireside. 

“T had a good mind to make him eat 
his pepper -grass,’’ muttered the Boss. 
“Confound his impudence! he might as 
well have sent us a handful of bulrushes. 
It puzzles me what he wants here.” 

Our visitor, after a whispered confer- 
ence with one of the mestizo wagoners, 
at last solved the puzzle by drawing a 
dirty little package from his bosom and 
handing it to his neighbor. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the 
teamster, “but this Zaysano wants to 
know if you would like to buy a cake 
of fine beeswax. Nearly two pounds, 
he says—enough for a big church-can- 
dle, and good for ten years of gracias 
(purgatory-indulgences) at the very least. 
It's first-rate for harness-leather too,.es- 
pecially in rainy weather,” he added af- 
ter a pause and a sottfo-voce suggestion 
from his prompter. “ Would you like to 
look at the cake ?” 

““Never mind,”’ said the Boss: “tell 
him we are fire- and water-proof here.”’ 

The paysano nudged his interpreter, 
and exchanged the package for a larger 
article. 

“Maybe you would prefer a Januelo,” 
said the teamster, displaying a large ‘red 
cotton handkerchief. “Look here! as 
good as new, and he says he lets you 
have it at less than half price, Mr. 
Davis.” 

“Take that rag away, or I—”’ 

“Never mind him,” said the doctor. 
“Listen! what’s going on in that tree 
up there? It can’t be birds at this 
time of the night?” ; 

In different intervals of the camp-hub- 
bub we had heard a shrill twitter from the 
summit of a large Aznabete, or mountain- 
larch tree, as if a multitude of swallows 
were chirping in unison. But the invis- 
ible vocalists had either disagreed on 
some private business, or the glare of 





the camp-fire began to excite them, for 
their twittering was now intermingled 
with a vehement flutter and piercing 
squeaks that sounded through the cackle 
of our Mexicans like a boatswain’s whistle. 

“Goatsuckers perhaps, or some other 
kind of .night-bird.” 

“They must be squirrels,’’ said the 
Boss: “birds couldn’t squeak like that.” 

“But squirrels can’t flutter: they must 


be bats or birds,” insisted the doctor, . 


“Let me get over there: now watch if 
you don’t see them fly away.” He pick- 
ed up a billet, and, after flinging it re- 


peatedly against the upper branches, in- | 


spected the trunk of the pinabete, and 
owned himself puzzled when he returned. 
“There is a twenty-inch stratum of ani- 
mal excrements under that tree,’’ said 
he. ‘You may be right, after all, or 
there must be something else up there 
besides my birds—maybe cats or monos- 
chicos" (tree-raccoons). 

“They are murciegalos”’ (a large kind 
of bats), said the guide, guessing at the 
context of the English conversation by 
the last word: “that tree is chuckful of 
them.” 

“What makes them flutter so?” 

“T don’t know, sir: they keep coming 
and going, and some of them are as large 
as wood-pigeons.” 

But the fluttering in the larch tree was 
as steady as the flopping of a fan-venti- 
lator; and after propounding and re- 
jecting a variety of other theories, we 
came to the conclusion that the upper 
branches of the pinabete must be the 
flying - school of the bat colony, where 
their youngsters were exercised in the 
rhythmic movement of their membra- 
nous wings. 

Smaller bats and a swarm of moths 
and beetles hovered about the camp, 
and in the light of our fire we could 
see night-rats chasing each other through 
the grass and flying-squirrels flitting from 
tree to tree; and the near and far voices 
of the forest made it rather doubtful which 
part of the twenty-four hours could here 
be called, ar excellence, the wide-awake 
time. The business of animated nature 
is carried on by relays in the tropics. 

We had almost forgotten our Indian 
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visitor, when his interpreter resumed his 
functions: ‘“‘ With your permission, caba- 
lleros, this paysano asks me to mention 
that the panuelo can be used as a neck- 
cloth. It is a patriotic handkerchief, with 
a Mexican eagle on it: all it needs is a 
good washing, and a little starch—” 

“ Doctor, you had better attend to that 





PLS Prune rn 





man: he must be seriously sick,” laugh- 
ed the Boss. 

‘A little starch, caballeros, would make 
it as good as new, he says, and you need- 
n’t pay him in money: he'll take it out ea 
alimento—in comestibles.”’ 

* Aha! we are coming to the point now. 
—Say, Pancho’’—to the guide—“ just ask 
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him what he wants, or he’ll auctioneer his 
breech-clout next.” 

“I needn’t ask him,” laughed the 
guide: “he wants a little ground coffee, 
sir.” 

“That's talking sense, now. Here! 
fll him this pint cup. Now ask him if 
he wants anything else.” 

“ He says he is very sorry to trouble—”’ 

“Never mind: what is it?” 

“A little bacon, sir: that’s all.” 

“You relieve me. Here! I guess this 





chunk will grease his way to heaven if 
he should lose his beeswax. Give him 
his pepper-cress back too.” 

Cresses, coffee and bacon were wrap- 
ped upin the patriotic handkerchief, and 
our Indio hopped off rejoicing. 

“Indians are very fond of coffee, sir,”’ 
explained the guide. “It doesn't grow 
here, and they've got no money hardly. 
There was no necessity, though, for giv- 
ing him as much as all that.” 

“Oh, he’s welcome. But what's the 
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reason the lazy loafers can’t raise their 
own bacon? Don’t they keep any pigs ?” 

“It’s very hard to raise any hogs here, 
sir. The Indians are too poor to keep 
them in pens, and out in the bush they 
get snapped up as fast as you turn them 
out. The woods are full of panthers and 
bears, and God knows how many alli- 
gators down in the bottoms. Besides, 
they are liable to get sick, and—” 

“To be mistaken for peccaris,” sug- 
gested the doctor. 

“Yes, and they are so worried with 
vermin — leeches and bush-lice, and 
ticks as large as your finger. The 
same with chickens. The wild-cats eat 
them in the bush and the fulgas (sand- 
fleas) in the stable ; so the Indians have 
to live on vegetables and milk.” 

“Why don’t they go hunting if the 
woods are so full of game?” 

“They don’t dare to, sir: they might 
run across the wrong kind of game, or 
lose their way, as has happened more 
than once. You have no idea what sort 
of tanglewood they have along this river : 
the best hunter can’t find his way with- 
out a trained dog.” 

“There are no hunters at all here, 
then ?” 

“Only a Guéro* here and there, but 
very few of the colored people. They 
told me about a deaf-and-dumb Indian 
lad down on the Balsas River who used 
to wander about the woods in every di- 
rection for days together, and somehow 
always found his way back. But one day 
he came flying home in the wildest excite- 
ment, and gesticulated as if he was out of 
his senses altogether; and he would hard- 
ly trust himself out of the rancho after that. 
They think he must have met avenegron.” 

The backwoodsmen of Southern Co- 
lima believe in the existence of an ani- 
mal which, according to their accounts, 
must be a large black-haired feline of 
extraordinary strength and ferocity and 
of strictly nocturnal habits. The vene- 
gron—blackamoor (carraguar, or night- 
tiger, the Indians call him)—has broken 


* Guéro, in Spanish America a generic name for 
all non-Spanish Europeans. The European Span- 
iards are called Casted/anos, but more frequently 
Gachupines (Tories). 
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into adobe cabins and torn their inmates 
into pieces before a puma could kill a 
cow; and neither a bear nor a jaguar 
would follow a fisherman and capsize 
his boat in the middle of the stream, 
which feat is ascribed to a renegrén of 
the lower Balsas. In warm nights the 
rancheros of the Colima backwoods have 
often heard a -peculiar howl which they 
could not mistake for that of any known 
beast of prey, and seen footprints in the 
river-sand which prove that the jungles 
harbor a brute whose size far exceeds 
that of the puma. They have found the 
mangled carcass of the hormiguero, or, 
large ant-bear, an animal which from its 
mastership in the use of its long claws is 
never molested even by the jaguar. The 
jaguar also visits the “erras frias, the 
summit-regions of the Sierra Madre, 
while the voice of the night-tiger is only 
heard in the river-jungles. 

I was told that only a year ago the 
appearance of a carraguar in the Indian 
wigwams on the Rio Pifias created a per- 
fect were-wolf panic; and the description 
of the brute, which was then seen and 
heard by a number of persgns at the 
same time, though differing in details, 
agrees in the above-named essentials 
with the accounts of other forest tribes. 
But the renegrén-sensations are by no 
means confined to the Indian settle- 
ments, and all the farmers of the Bal- 
sas Valley remember the tragedy of the 
Cazador Guéro (the “white hunter’’), a 
sturdy ranchero of Portuguese descent, 
who had different rencontres with the 
murderous night-walker, and at last 
sealed the truth of his accounts with 
his life. 

Juan Rivéra was a cattle-herder and 
trapper of the Val de Mascalo, near San 
Nicolas, and proprietor of a clumsy but 
very efficient old ¢vabucco, or Portuguese 
army-musket, which had freed the valley 
from so many wolves and panthers that 
he was generally known as E/ Cazador, 
the champion hunter of the Rio Mascalo. 
Among his trophies was a large shred of 
black fur torn by his hounds from the 
hide of a renegrén, which their master 
had crippled by a shot through the 
haunches, but which nevertheless ef- 
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fected its escape after disabling two of 
its would-be captors; and more than 
once had he seen the sable form of a 
“night-tiger” when he visited his beaver- 
traps in the morning twilight. But since 
the inundation of the Balsas bottoms in 
1869 his ranch had been more frequent- 
ly harried by other enemies, and when 
he missed a fine white milch cow he as- 
cribed theéoss to a puma that had carried 
off one of his goats a month before. The 
carcass of the cow, minus the entrails 
and one of the hind quarters, was found 
near a Salt-lick in the river-jungles, and 
the Cazador resolved to watch the next 
night and pay the butcher in heavy cur- 
rency. He loaded his trabucco with two 
handsful of chopped lead, and started at 
sundown for the salt-lick, accompanied 
by his son Miguel, a fearless lad of fif- 
teen or sixteen, who had lately been pre- 
sented with a shot-gun by the Cazador’s 
father-in-law, and wanted to prove him- 
self worthy of the gift. 

They watched behind an ambuscade 
of brushwood till the moon rose above 
the ridge of the Sierra de Mascalo, when 
Miguel heard a low rustling in the neigh- 
boring thicket and the click of the tra- 
bucco of his father, who motioned for 
him to cock his own piece and keep very 
quiet. After waiting in dead silence for 
ten or twelve minutes, during which the 
rustle was heard at intervals, but with- 
out coming any nearer, his father whis- 
pered to him to stay in the hiding-place 
and keep a sharp lookout, while he went 
to reconnoitre the jungle. He slipped 
away, trabucco in hand, and Miguel 
waited nearly a quarter of an hour, when 
he thought he saw a dark form creep 
upon the white carcass, which began to 
shake and roll in a way that satisfied him 
that the long-expected guest had com- 
menced his supper. Bundles of brush- 
wood had been deposited. along the 
ground between the bait and the am- 
buscade, and Miguel could creep near 
enough to distinguish the whole outline 
of the cow-killer, and thought he recog- 
nized the broad head and long tail of a 
puma. His father had warned him not 
to fire at anything larger than a wolf, 
for his piece was only loaded with ‘buck- 





shot; but the brute presented a fair-broad- 
side—the left side too: not a pellet could 
miss, and no such opportunity might ever 
occur again. Miguel raised his shot-gun, 
and, resting it in the fork of a bush which 
completély hid him, covered the ribs of 
the supposed puma‘a little back of the 
left shoulder, and pulled the trigger. 

He remembers that he dropped his 
piece and ran off, screaming for help, 
with the tiger at his heels, and that he 
was awakened from a stunning fall by 
the crunching of his shoulder-bones and 
a fierce tugging at his shawl, as if the 
murderer was trying to get at his throat. 
But in that moment he heard his father’s 
trabucco go off like a thunder-clap close 
to his ears, and staggered to his feet: the 
brute had recoiled, and in the next in- 
stant received a blow for tumbar un toro 
—that would have felled a bull—for it 
splintered the butt of the heavy musket 
like a walking-stick. He saw his father 
swing up the gun- barrel for a second 
stroke, but before it descended the brute 
had made a spring at his legs, and in the 
next second had him prostrate on the 
ground. 

“ Corre, muchacho ! por tuvida! por 
tu vida /** yelled the hunter between his 
screams of agony—‘Run, my boy, for 
your life! It’s a renegrén!” 

Miguel stood stupefied for a minute, 
and even the death-shriek of his father 
brought him only half to his senses, for 
he dashed into the woods at random, 
and arrived at midnight —not at his 
mother’s ranch—but at an Indian wig- 
wam on the river-shore, where a former 
vaguero of his father’s bandaged his 
shoulder, and carried him home on a 
mule the next morning. The boy’s ex- 
citement and his frightful wounds attest- 
ed the truth of his statements, and before 
night the battle-ground was visited by a 
large party of armed rancheros. The 
corpse of the hunter had disappeared, 
but they found his hat and shreds of 
his clothes, and the two guns. On a 
spot where the sods were torn up by the 
rough-and-tumble fight and on the butt 
of the broken musket they discovered 
tufts of coarse black hair, which could 
not have belonged either to a jaguar or 
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a cuguar, as the Indians call the yellow- 
ish-gray puma or Mexican lion. 


The next morning we resumed our 
journey at sunrise and passed through 
a majestic forest of pinabetes (Larix 
montana), which covers a considerable 
portion of the lower foot-hills. Even 
coniferous trees do not monopolize the 
soil of the virgin woods, and in the shade 
of dense and widespreading mountain- 
firs many bushes and arborescent shrubs 
—sassafras, chrysosplenium, or monkey- 
pot trees, and white-blooming oleanders 
—manage to dispense with sunshine and 
rain. 

But the se/vas bravas—the primeval 
forests proper — begin only beyond the 
foot-hills of the Sierra de Jalisco, where 
the erythrina thorns and wood-myrtles 
spread their thickets through the under- 
brush, while the upper foliage is inter- 
laced with a network of wildering lianas. 
The road through these mountain -jun- 
gles cost the vireys millions of dollars 
and untold human lives, and is kept in 


tolerable repair at the expense of the 
Mazatlan merchants; but the overhang- 
ing boughs of the giant trees and the 
swaying tendrils of the bush-ropes, that 
reach out like eager hands toward the 
bush-rope tangle on the other side, con- 
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vey the impression that if the road was 
left to its fate the forest would swallow 
it and close above it in a single year, 
Here and there a creek issues from a 
dusky archway that leads into the pen- 
etralia of the tree-labyrinth like a tun- 
nel into the bowels of a mountain. The 
arcades of the wild fig trees, too, open 
vistas into leafy vaults where owls and 
goatsuckers commence their plaintive 
cry long before sunset, and the gloom 
of the deeper recesses is unlike any- 
thing we see in our densest pine-groves 
in daytime. 

The experience of a lifetime teaches 
the Jalisco hunter to distinguish the 
strange animal voices of these moun- 
tain-forests—the cries of yelping birds 
and whistling quadrupeds, the shrill 
piping of the squirrel-monkey from the 
note of the crested curlew, and the hoarse 
bark of the toucan from the coughing 
scream of the tree-panther. But the re- 
moter depths of the selvas now and then 
send forth sounds which puzzle even the 
natives like voices from an unknown 
world, and awaken a suspicion which 
the theoretical completeness of our nat- 
ural histories cannot wholly remove— 
namely, that the Forest has kept some 
of its secrets as well as the Ocean. 

FELIx L. OswaLp.: 





SABBATIA. 


PON the margin ‘of a reedy pond, 
Held in the hollow of low rounded hills, 
Where Silence, like a presence, broods and thrills, 


I found Sabbatia. 


As a lover fond, 


Flying the mistress of his heart to greet, 
Forgets the world in reading her sweet eyes, 
And cries, ‘For me God makes a Paradise!” 
So, sitting happy at Sabbatia’s feet, 
Bathed in the sunshine of her rosy smile, 
I murmured, “’Twas for me she grew so fair!” 
For answer lightly glided here and there 
A blue-winged dragon-fly ; a bird the while 
Trilled one clear note; tall rushes stirred; and near 
I caught the glisten of the sun-dew’s tear. 


E. S. F. 








CHAPTER XLII. 


: ie day dawned at last: I had not 
slept, and was glad to be relieved 
from the hideous solitude and silence; 
but who that has seen a day come which 
is to blazon forth shame and grief, bring 
perplexity and pain, degrade a woman, 
impeach and sully a man’s honor, but 
will believe I shuddered at the sight of 
the faint gray light? Yet as soon as I 
could see I rose, dressed and went into 
my study. 

It was a dull, rainy morning, and the 
wind swept the deserted streets. I had 
thought so constantly of Harry through 
the night that my first action must have 
been to seek him now that day had come. 
Irang, and asked for bread and coffee, 
and heard to my surprise that Mr. Dart 
was sitting down stairs in the hall, that 
Mills had found him on the doorstep 
when he first opened the house at dawn, 
and that he had come jn and had been 
waiting for my bell to ring that he might 
inquire if he could come up. Mills said 
all this with some hesitation, and I knew 
that there was something on his mind. 
“Out with it, Mills,” said J. “‘ What is it ?”’ 

“He looks bad, sir,”’ Mills replied con- 
fidentially. “‘ He is in evening-dress, and 
must have been in the streets all night. 
He is wet through to the skin, and when 
I let him in his coat was frozen stiff.” 

“Ask him to come up,” said I. 

I could hardly wait for Mills to show 
him up, yet I dreaded to see him, as we 
dread to look upon the faces of the dead. 
When the door reopened I could hardly 
command my limbs and rise, but I met 
him by an effort, and held out my hand. 
He did not touch it,.but waved it away, 
walked slowly round to the fire and 
crouched down beside it. 

I followed him and drew him to his 
feet, then put my arm about him. “ My 
poor old Harry!’’ said I. 

He leaned his head upon my shoulder. 
“You know it all?” he muttered. 
“Everything. I pity you with all my 
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heart: I do, I do! Take off these wet 
things, Harry. You have been in the 
streets all night.” 

““Why not?” he exclaimed moodily, 
“why not? I suppose he came and told 
you.” 

“ He did.” 

He looked at me fiercely, as if throw- 
ing humility to the dogs. 

“Goon,” he said defiantly. “ You know 
now just what a damnable scoundrel I 
am. You know it: your wife knows it. 
What do you think of me now?” 

He threw off my touch angrily, and 
retreated to the window, his features 
working, his hands shaking, as if he 
were in an ague fit. 

“I have loved you all my life, Harry: 
I love you to-day. I don’t so easily get 
rid of my old feelings. But I have loved 
Jack too, and do love him. I have felt 
all night that I seem never to have seen 
trouble before.” 

“You didn’t suspect this?” 

“Suspect it ?”’ I repeated angrily. “In- 
famy enough without my suspecting and 
permitting it!" 

“I was not quite sure the other day,” 
said he, staring at me with his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“In order to explain your remorse it 
was not necessary for me to think of 
your breaking every law of honor which 
exists among men.” 

He burst into terrible weeping, and 
for a time was so entirely under the 
sway of his emotions that he could hear 
and see nothing. I addressed him again 
and again: I conjured him to return to 
calmness and reason, but he appeared 
to be struggling with something stronger 
than his will: there seemed no help for 
him in the tragical combat going on 
within him. At last, when he was a 
little more sane, I heard his story: it all 
came out—disjointed, incoherent to an- 
other perhaps, but clear enough to me, 
who already knew so much both of him 
and the woman who had ruined him. 
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The beginning of her power over him 
dated from his boyhood. He had seem- 
ed to hate her then, and declared now 
that he had always half hated her. He 
had been continually in revolt against 
her, but her fascination for him was 
stronger than the assaults his intellect 
and pride had made against her influ- 
ence. Against his reason, against his 
will, against his inclination, she had 
compelled his interest in her, the rest- 
less devil of coquetry within her goad- 
ing her always to strife rather than al- 
low his feelings to languish into indif- 
ference. Circumstances had again and 
again brought them into contact, and 
when he believed he had shaken off 
her thraldom for ever some chance had 
once more reduced him to a state of re- 
bellious subjugation. 

“Do you remember that rainy day at 
my studio three years ago?”’ he asked 
me, breaking off suddenly in his narra- 
tion. 

“Had that anything to do with your 
intimacy with her?” 

““Much, much,” he confessed with a 
dreary look of self-abasement. Yes, his 
passions had proved too strong for him, 
though too devoid of sentiment to allow 
of any belief in the worth of the emotions 
which shook him like a leaf as they swept 
over him. Yet constant disillusion did 
nothing for him: he drank, yet thirsted ; 
in the same attitude adored and despised, 
torn at once by longing and disgust. 

What peace could he find in this bat- 
tle of unchecked passions? In the dark- 
ness of his satiety and despair he had 
seen but one ray of Heaven's light: he 
thought of the woman who loved him, 
who believed in him, but from whom 
his sin separated him as by a gulf. He 
could not give herup. He had clung to 
his feeling for her as to his one chance 
of salvation. What peace remained for 
him when he remembered it was no 
stranger whom he was betraying, but 
his best friend ? 

The longer this shameful treason had 
lasted, the baser it had seemed to him. 
His own self-disgust deepened every day 
in proportion to the measure of falsehood 
with which he returned the trust Holt re- 
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posed in him. This good man, with a 
growing place in the world, yet simple 
and pure at heart like a little child, had 
given him the freedom of his house—had 
put him in a brother’s place by his wife 
—had called him to be godfather to his 
child. Every tie which can bind man to 
man had bound them, yet he had vio- 
lated the sanctity of each pledge—had 
torn into shreds and scattered to the 
winds every vestige of his honor. And 
why, when all the time he knew the right 
and could have walked init? Becausea 
woman of great beauty, possessing a reck- 
less will, had proved too strong for him. 
In the old days, when he was younger, 
stronger, purer, he had thrown down his 
gauntlet and defied her to assail him. In 
the pride and power. of her matured wo- 
manhood she had taken up the challenge 
— brought him within the spell of her 
dazzling glance, her sunny smile, her 
electric touch, until he fell—fell down 


from the heights of his manhood into 


this gehenna of passion from which he 
was now emerging humbled almost unto 
death. 

I had not interrupted his story once. 
Cruelly naked he had made the shame- 
ful truth: he had covered nothing. It 
was not necessary for him to tell me 
he had never loved his sin. 

When it was all told he stood before 
me grown suddenly calm. His features 
had lost their tortured expression, and 
wore a look of exaltation. His glance 
was meek; he seemed to be waiting 
for his sentence; and had it been with- 
in my power I must have said, “You 
have been basely guilty, but you have 
taken your first step toward redeniption 
by confessing your sin and abhorring it. 
Work out your salvation now with rigid 
self-examination, self-restraint and un- 
remitting efforts toward goodness, use- 
fulness and purity of life.” 

But no such plenitude of power for 
mercy could be found on earth. Only 
One could give that. He had sinned 
not only against God, but against man, 
and he must bear the consequences. 
Even while Harry was looking humbly 
in my face, Holt appeared on the thresh- 
old of the inner door, having passed 
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through my room from his own to gain 
the study. Harry’s back was toward 
him, but as I started and flushed, Dart 
turned, and the two men were face to 
face. 

The only signs Holt showed of the ter- 
rible trouble that he had passed through 
were a lack of the usual ruddy color 
in his heavy face, a swelling of the veins 
about his forehead, and a deepening of 
the lines about his strong, well-defined 
mouth. Harry resémbled a corpse just 
come to life. His, eyes were bloodshot, 
and he could not control his glance. 
Jack eyed him steadily, then advanced 
toward me, passing him without noti- 
cing him by word or sign after his first 
steady gaze. - 

“There is not room in any house for 
both of us, Floyd,” said he: “since you 
harbor him, I will go away.” 

“He came at daybreak, Jack,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘What could I do except to let 
him in? I lessen in no respect the mag- 
nitude of his crime toward you. But he is 
my old friend: in his misery he turned to 
me. Heis guilty, yet he is a man suffer- 


ing as you and I have never suffered.” 


Holt regarded me unmoved. “If he 
stays,” said he, “I shall go away. The 
earth itself is not wide enough for both 
of us.” 

Harry was half a dozen steps away, 
looking at his cousin with a haggard face, 
in which misery was drawing hard, sharp 
lines. He sprang forward now, and I 
saw that he had a pistol in his hand. 
He laid it on the table before Holt and 
bared his breast. 

“No,” said he quietly, “the earth is 
not wide enough for both of us: I give 
you my life.” 

Holt’s hand closed on the pistol. He 
scrutinized it, then raised it in the air, 
eying Harry as if to look him through 
and through with a fixed, stern glance. 
A spasm had crossed his face: his eyes 
gleamed murderously, and he had grown 
pale as death. 

Harry, looking at him, smiled and 
raised his eyes. I think he fully be- 
lieved that his troubles were over, and 
believed, too, that such an end might 
atone, 

Vor. XXIV.—11 
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I neither spoke nor lifted my finger to 
influence Holt, and presently he laid the 
weapon down and turned toward me. 

“For God’s sake, Jack,”’ cried Harry 
hoarsely, “end the matter now! I went 
to my room last night and got that pistol, 
determined to seek you out to-day and 
let you use it. You have often said you 
would do anything for me: I only ask 
this.” 

I took the weapon and locked it in the 
drawer, and led Harry into my bedroom. 
I wrapped him in a cloak and bade him 
go down to his rooms, promising to be 
with him in two hours. As I accompa- 
nied him to the head of the stairs we 
could hear Bessy prattling above. 

“What child is that?’ he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Bessy Holt,” I replied. 

He groaned, and dashed down the 
stairs like a madman, and I returned 
to the study. 

“T hear Bessy upstairs,” said I: “would 
you like to have her brought to you, 
Jack 2” 

His brow darkened. 
swered curtly. 

We went down and breakfasted to- 
gether, with but few words. Helen did 
not descend, and had begged us not to 
wait for her, Mills told me. Holt sat 
plunged in thought, and scarcely raised 
his eyes, eating and drinking, however, 
with an ordinary appetite, but as if un- 
conscious of what passed his lips. But 
the moment his wants were supplied 
he pushed back his chair, gave Mills 
a glance which induced me to dismiss 
him from the room, and then asked me 
if I considered Frank Woolsey a good 
lawyer. 

The appositeness of his question ap- 
peared to me so remote that I blankly 
repeated his words, ‘Woolsey a good 
lawyer ?” 

“Yes. Do you consider Frank Wool- 
sey a good lawyer? I want to see one 
at once.” 

I regained my insight into the work- 
ings of his mind. “Yes,” I answered: 
“T imagine that Frank is as good a law- 
yer, so far as mere ability goes, as there 
is in New York.” 


“No,” he an- 
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“I have small acquaintance in the 
profession, and it would be easier ""—his 
voice shook—“easier to consult a person- 
al friend. I have liked Woolsey.” 

I sent for Frank. I could do no less; 
still, I felt that I almost wished, instead 
of this legal revenge, that the injured 
man could have followed out his first 
savage instinct and killed them as he 
found them. Better if he and Harry 
could have fought their quarrel out in 
the old barbarous fashion, rather than 
set on foot a divorce case to trumpet 
forth his shame and desecrate his fam- 
ily history. And so I told him. 

“T should like to see him lying dead 
before me,’’ he answered me, “but I 
could not kill him.” 

When Frank came I myself met hint in 
‘the hall, and whispered to him to prevent 
.all the scandal he could. He shrugged 
‘his shoulders—said the affair was discuss- 
‘ed at his club before midnight. Some- 
‘body had met Harry Dart rushing like a 
‘maniac up Fifth avenue, then shrewdly 
called at Holt’s, and heard everything 
from the servants, who were only too 
glad to tell all they knew. One hates the 
world when one discovers what common 
minds sit in judgment on every phase of 
human affairs. While Mills served my 
poor Jack with beefsteak and omelettes 
he too was probably framing his story 
for the awed crowd down stairs, and up 
in Helen’s bedroom the maid dressing 
little Bessy was laying up in memory her 
childish prattle to swell the story to be 
trumpeted forth that day. 

““No use minding such things,” said 
Frank. “Three quarters of the world 
are on the watch to see what the other 
quarter does.” 

I .entered the carriage which had 
brought my cousin, and drove down 
to Dart’s place. I had not felt sure of 
finding ‘him, but he was there. He had 
washed and shaved and resumed his or- 
dinary dress, as befits a man even if he 
hasilost ‘his self-respect and his place in 
the world. Indeed, it was, in some poor 
sort, a ‘relief to me that to the torture of 
my mind .was not added the torture of 
the eye in viewing him in physical de- 
basement. I was glad he had pride 
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enough left, now that he was to become 
the focus of every eye, not to attract com- 
ment by any frenzy in his appearance ; 
for men have little knowledge of what is 
going on in the heart or brain of a com- 
panion so long as his hair is parted, his 
linen unrumpled, his necktie correct. A 
creased collar and careless cravat indi- 
cate moral chaos, a world in ruins. 

Harry looked up as I entered, and 
made some inaudible salutation. I shut 
the door behind me and drew a chair be- 
side him before the fire. He spoke first. 
“Don’t sit in that chair,” he observed 
roughly. “Take the one with the stuff- 
ed seat: I left it for you.” 

It certainly, did not matter to me how 
I sat or whether I sat at all, but I changed 
my chair to oblige him. Then our speech 
seemed finished. God knows what he 
was thinking of. I was thinking of the 
many times we had sat here together. 
What belief I had wasted on him that 
winter three years before! He had seem- 
ed to me then the most fortunate man I 
knew—young and strong, with high spir- 
its, fine special talents which decided his 
career. He had a success before him 
both brilliant and honorable, and every 
step in his progress toward it seemed 
marked by a rare pleasure in the win- 
ning. He was engaged to a good, no- 
ble woman who loved him, and whom 
he loved enthusiastically in return. But 
what had he done with his good things in 
life? It seemed to me no possibility of 
retrievement existed. 

“Do you know,” he said abruptly, after 
a long silence, “that Margaret is in town? 
She arrived yesterday from Liverpool.” 

I was stupefied with surprise, and he 
threw mea note. “I found that here last 
night at midnight,” said he. I read it: 


“ DEAR FRIEND: You will be surprised 
to learn that I have just arrived by the Rus- 
sia. I had an opportunity to come with 
Mr. Winslow, and judged better not to 
miss it, since my anxiety to be in Amer- 
ica again has grown to be a malady. | 
am at my cousin Rebecca's, Mrs. War- 
ing of —— East Nineteenth street, and 
shall be glad to see you. 





“MARGARET KNIGHT.” 
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“Nothing fails:‘me,” exclaimed Harry 
bitterly. 

“Oh, but this is cruel, cruel !’’ I replied. 

“Tt seems strange to me,” Harry went 
on, speaking quite calmly and with ab- 
stracted gaze, ‘that I am allowing my- 
self to live. But death is too easy a way 
out of my troubles : I am ashamed to take 
it. I tell you, Floyd,” he went on, turn- 
ing his ghastly face toward me, “the 
one brave thing I have ever done in 
all my life has been to keep from de- 
stroying myself since I met Jack’s eyes 
last night.” He rose and strode about, 
striking his forehead with his clenched 
hand. “Oh, to have it all ended! To 
have a grave somewhere, and me inside 
it—quiet; not to feel any more, nor to 
think, nor to care! I used to feel sorry 
for the dead: I did not know then what 
it was to live and endure the tortures of 
the damned.” 

“What are you going to do, Harry ?” 

“Do?” he repeated. “I don’t know. 
I hoped Jack would have shot me. What 
is he going to do?” 

“He is going to get a divorce.” 

He stared at me blankly: “Is that 
all?” 

“There will be a horrible publicity,” 
said I: “that will be enough for you, I 
fancy.” 

“Do you think, after what I am bear- 
ing now, that I care a whistle for publici- 
ty? It will only weigh down the woman.” 

He was silent again, and I saw the tears 
rise to his bloodshot eyes. 

“T wish,” said he ina husky voice, “that 
your wife would go and see Margaret.” 

“She shall do so at once.” 

“Bid her tell her—’ said he eagerly, 
then broke down utterly. ‘What can 
she tell her? Nothing from me—noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing / Everything must 
be silent between us for evermore. Is it 
not so, Floyd?’ He touched my arm 
and gazed questioningly into my face: 
“Margaret and I are separated as if the 
grave already held me?” 

“T don’t see, Harry, how it can be 
otherwise.” ' 

“Had you known about this on Thurs- 
~ you would not have told me to go to 

er?” 





“T don’t know, Harry: don’t ask me. 
I dreamed of nothing so bad as this.” 

He dropped his eyes, and stood for a 
long time like a man lost to realities. He 
was perhaps thinking of Margaret, for his 
face for a moment softened and glowed: 
then recollection stung him like a red-hot 
iron. 

“No,” he exclaimed, starting violent- 
ly, “I must not dream of looking upon 
Margaret's face again: I am too un- 
worthy.” 

“You know, Harry,” I suggested, “that 
the future will bring its own duties upon 
you. Jack will be separated from his wife: 
she will be free, and you—you can mar- 
ry her.” 

He drew himself up to his full height 
and glared down at me in perfect fury. 
“Marry her?” he repeated between his 
Set teeth. “I'll not marry her. How dare 
you speak to me of such athing? Never 
mention that subject again.’’ He shook 
from head to foot with the violence of 
his anger. “I wish,” he said, recover- 
ing himself by a strong effort, “that you 
would go now. Thank you for coming, 
but I think I will start out presently. 
Ask your wife to oblige me in this mat- 
ter—not for my sake, but Margaret's.” 

“Where are you going, Harry?” I 
asked him. 

“T have a little matter to attend to. 
No harm in it, and you need not wear 
that look of pain. I am going to do the 
best thing I know how to do, yet am not 
going to shoot myself. If I felt I might 
do that, though, I should waste no fine 
phrases before I pulled the trigger. I 
am not a desperate man to-day; only a 
very unhappy one. First of all, I want 
to get out of this den, which is stifling 
me with its associations.” 

I shook hands with him and went away 
at once. From the door I looked back, 
and saw him standing still where I had 
left him, his eyes fixed on the ground. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
I RETURNED to my house, and encoun- 
tered Woolsey on the doorstep. He turn- 
ed in with me, and we went into the little 
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reception-room together, and stood for an 
instant looking soberly at each other. 

“You're considerably cut up by this,” 
said he. 

I nodded. 

“And you had not suspected it ?” 

“No. I may have been dull, but I am 
afraid I have none of that vulpine keen- 
ness that enables one to scent evil in the 
hearts of men one has believed in all 
one’s life. Now, you guessed it months 
and months ago.” 

“Well, yes. I belong to that unfortu- 
nate class of people who before the storm 
bursts feel it in the air, and keep their 
eyes fixed on that point in the horizon 
where more likely than not the first flash 
will come from. Dart has been impru- 
dent, and there has been plenty of gos- 
sip going ever since he and Mrs. Holt 
were together at Saratoga last summer. 
For any one who knows the woman 
knows that she always means mischief. 
She is a Phryne — beautiful, voluptuous, 
irresistible. I was always ready to fore- 
tell of her that she would drag a man’s 
name through the mire. But why was 
Dart such an infernal fool?” 

I was silent. 

‘“’Tis a bad business,”’ pursued Frank. 
‘Holt is set like a rock: he wants a tre- 
mendous case —all the devilish machi- 
nery that makes one at-times arraign 
our civilization as the cruelest barbarism. 
He wants to damn them both, he says, 
so that they.can never hold up their 
heads again. I thought, when I first saw 
him, that he was taking it quietly, but 
quite the.contrary.” 

“Is there any case without Harry’s 
confession ?” 

“You will find, if you question the ser- 
vants, that they have been watching the 
affair for weeks, even months, past. Ev- 
erybody in the neighborhood has had a 
shrewd eye for Dart’s comings and go- 
ings. Holt says he went into his nur- 
sery last night and snatched up his little 
girl, saying to the nurse, ‘I am taking 
away my child: she no longer has a 





mother;’ and the woman cried out, ‘Oh, 
sir, I could have told you what would 
have wrung your heart long, long ago.’ 
Not a man or woman who has made one | 


of a roomful of people where Dart and 
Mrs. Holt were but will have his or her 
little story to tell. If you want a case, 
all you need do is to make a scandal, 
and the very stones will cry out what 
they have seen and heard. Nothing is 
known, to be sure, yet everything is 
guessed at. In point of fact, in these 
suits: all evidence is presumptive.” He 
paused and looked at me: “ You have 
seen him? It would be a neater thing 
if they were to go off together now.” 

“There will be nothing of that sort. 
Let her go quietly into the country. 
When she is free Harry must marry 
her.” 

“Chacun a son goiit!”” observed Frank 
with an easy shrug. “‘ Well, I must be off. 
I have a communication to make to her 
from Holt.” He looked at his watch, 
pleaded haste and went away abruptly. 

I found Helen sitting in her morning- 
room with little Bessy beside her. The 
child was playing with a pell-mell of 
costly trifles borrowed from chiffonier 
and bracket, and my wife was looking 
down at her and smiling and prattling 
in answer to her baby chatter: When 
Helen saw me she sprang up and came 
toward me with her hand outstretched. 
“T have been anxious about you, Floyd,” 
she cried. ; 

Her look and tone had a peculiar in- 
fluence upon me. I experienced their 
refreshment as the parched flower feels 
the dew, and for a moment I was de- 
livered from my troubles. She had felt 
sympathy for me, then. Yet perhaps the 
reason she was so reluctant to show it 
was that she needed to be on her guard 
against me: instructed by her late expe- 
rience, she probably decided to allow me 
no chance for ill-regulated impulses. I 
admired her precautions, and declared 
to myself that I would never again over- 
step the boundaries of prudence. My tone 
was icy when I finally spoke to her. I 
told her that Margaret Knight had come, 
and that she must go and see her. It 
appeared that she had already seen her 
name among the arrivals in the morn- 
ing papers, and in telling me this she 


utterly broke down. 


It was with her as with me. Harry's 
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marriage had long been our chiefest 
hope for him. Helen had desired it for 
Margaret’s sake, while I had thought 
most of my own friend, for I knew how 
surely a good wife who loved him might 
build up his character into something 
nobler than it had ever been except in 
my own belief. Now, much of the trou- 
ble of this open disgrace would be known 
to the world, yet the keenest agony of it 
all would be quite noiseless. Holt would 
have his revenge, gaining his object “as 
towns by fire—so won, so lost.” That 
fair, frail Phryne could survive the hu- 
miliation of this discomfiture, since she 
was at heart only sensual, frivolous and 
cold, and not exacting, provided she 
were furnished with material for pleas- 
ure and excitement. Even Harry might 
conquer redemption for himself through . 


unremitting toil and self-abnegation. But : 44 


Margaret, the innocent one, must suffer 
for them all. 

“It is cruel,” Helen said over and over 
again; and she looked at me with a mys- 
terious yet powerful glance. ‘‘ Floyd,” 
she cried out as if agonized, “if you had 
not married me all this would never have 
happened.” 

I regarded her curiously : “I don’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“Had you not been forced into that 
marriage with me,”’ she affirmed, grow- 
ing white even to the lips, “you could 
have married Georgy.” 

“Good Heavens!’ I ejaculated. ‘* Do 
you know what a strange speech this is 
of yours, Helen?” 

“T understand it all,” she pursued with 
vehemence. ‘‘Georgy loved you— you 
worshipped her: had you been her hus- 
band she would have been content, and 
have had no wandering fancies.” 

I went up to her and grasped her hands 
in mine: “Since you have said so much, 
Helen ’’—and I could feel that my voice 
was rough and changed—“tell me more. 
What lies behind your words? Do you 
think that I still love that woman ?” 

She avoided my eye. ‘Not now, per- 
haps,” she said hesitatingly : ‘‘this—this 
may have changed you.” 

“Do you think I loved her a month 
ago ?”” 


that accusation. 
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“Yes,” she replied, with a gleam in 
her eyes which cut like a rapier. 

I flung back her hands and laughed 
savagely: “Much you know of me!” I 
started to leave her, then retraced my 
steps. “Look here, Helen,” said I: 
“there are plenty of mistakes between 
us. Let this one end. I confess that 
when I married you I was absorbingly 
in love with Georgy Lenox, but that 
ended the matter.” 

“Six weeks after you married me,” 
cried Helen with blazing eyes, ‘I heard 
you tell mamma that you loved her still 
—that you could not live without her.” 

“IT was raving. Such delirium had no 
meaning.” 

“A year after you married me,” she 
pursued, “you avoided speaking her 


pean. and flushed when you heard it.” 


“Very probably. I was still a boy. 
You treated me like your lackey. I had 
had a erude: passion for a beautiful girl, 
and one does not so easily close the ac- 
count of any absorbing feeling when the 
hungry heart has nothing to live on. The 
memory of a powerful emotion will stir 
the blood when heart and brain are ab- 
solutely cool.” 

“A year and a half after you married 


me,” pursued Helen relenth » “you 
came to New York, and med for 
months, seeing her repeafedly.”” 


“T -saw her twice.” > 

“T heard of your meeting her at the 
Raymonds’. I heard too”’—oh how pale 
she grew !—‘of her going to see you at 
Mr. Dart’s studio.” 

“Well, you could have heard nothing 
more, and even the nicest mathematical 
accuracy makes only ‘twice’ out of all 
It was well enough for 
me to see her then. I learned, wholly 
learned for the first time, that she was 
utterly indifferent to me except as the 
friend of my youth, the chosen wife of 
a man I highly esteemed. Dear child, 
if you know me no better than to suspect 
me of nursing a hidden passion for any 
woman in the world, learn to think more 
worthily of me, for I deserve better from 
you. I have thanked God a thousand 
times that I never had a chance to marry 
Georgy Lenox. It was one of the many 
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follies of my youth—repented long ago— 
analyzed down to the last throb of emo- 
tion long ago — smiled at and dismissed 
long ago. And, on her side, she would 
never have married me: I was too poor. 
She played a little comedy with me be- 
cause she had no amusement—because 
she had a large curiosity, a greedy van- 
ity —because she must have something 
to excite her or die for it. You have 
wronged me, Helen. No matter what 
else I am, I try to be an honorable man. 
Don’t punish me for ever for what was, 
at the worst, nothing but a fault of what 
Frank would call by the pretty title of 
my jeunesse orageuse.” 

I had spoken with some heat, for her 
evident jealousy had rekindled hope in 
me. Now.I smiled and held out my 
hands to her. But she neither looked 
at me nor answered my movement, only 
turned slowly and walked toward little 
Bessy, and, kneeling down beside the 
child, adjusted her sash and smoothed 
her hair. 

I grew impatient at the silence. “I can 
waste no more time,” I said, taking out 
my watch. “I suppose I can rely upon 
your seeing Miss Knight.” 

“T will go at once,” she returned, ris- 
ing and ringing the bell. “I wish, Floyd, 
you would come with me.” 

“Nothing could be so dreadful as the 
position of looker-on at such an ‘inter- 
view,” I rejoined with decision. “You 
would wish me away a thousand times. 
Besides, you would both cry, and I am 
already so worn-out, so anxious, so ex- 
asperated, that I have not the endurance 
for anything more.” 

“Poor Floyd!’ she said, looking at me 
kindly. “I wish I were not so dull: I 
might then find words to tell you how 
I pity you.” 

I replied with bitter irritation: “ Helen, 
better than these little amenities, which 
merely evidence the irony of our position, 
would be a complete indifference. I un- 
derstand perfectly that your feelings to- 
ward me are always what you call ‘ dull.’ 
Reserve your neat speeches and kind 
glances for others, with whom you can 
be wonderfully sweet and seductive. I 
have borne repeated disappointments 














from you. Have the grace to leave me 
hereafter in an equable state of mind. 
Declare plainly by your manner and 
words, ‘My husband is a person in 
whom I can feel only a,certain friend- 
ly interest.’ Don’t try to convince me, 
no matter how tortured I may be, that 
your sympathy with me is anything 
more than a conventional one.” 

She gave me a meek glance, took lit- 
tle Bessy by the hand and left the room, 
but in a moment returned, came up to me 
and putherhandinmine. ‘“ Don’t think 
hard of me, Floyd,” she murmured. “If 
I am not just what I ought to be, remem- 
ber that I was never trained like other 
girls—that my temper is faulty—that—” 
Her voice died away. 

I looked at her keenly: “Answer me 
one thing, Helen. Be perfectly true and 
open. Have you ever cared for one man 
more than another? Do you know what 
love is?” 

She had flushed crimson. ‘You are 
cruel to me,” she burst out passionately. 
“* How can any one be sometimes so kind 
and yet so terribly cruel? I will not tell 

ou.” 

She left the room. It seemed to me 
I cared for nothing any more. I had 
her secret at last, and I felt sick with 
such knowledge—sick, body and soul. 

Mills came in after atime, handed me 
a card and looked into my face with re- 


. spectful yet inquisitive silence. It was 


Mrs. Charles Raymond's card, and in 
Helen’s absence she wanted to see me. 
She was a miserable woman that day, 
and came not in gorgeous toilette, but 
veiled, shrouded from the curious pub- 
lic gaze. 

She had heard, she told me, what had 
taken place. Charles had come in that 
morning, locked himself in his room and 
refused luncheon. She had been obliged 
to beg for admission on her knees, and, 
soul-sick with deadly premonitions of 
disaster, whisper her entreaties for en- 
lightenment through the keyhole. At 
last he had let her in and communica- 
ted the frightful truth. One of their fam- 
ily connection had misconducted her- 
self. In all Mrs. Raymond's petted and 
luxurious life she had never had a sug- 
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gestion before that one of her family 
connection could misbehave in any way. 
A woman whom they visited—a woman 
who had been introduced to society from 
their house —a woman who had been 
trusted to chaperone poor dear Jose- 
phine and Ella to the opera only two 
nights ago! The thing was monstrous! 
It was all the fault of Charles. She and 
the girls had never liked his cousin, but 
had meekly yielded when he had invited 
her to the house before her last marriage. 
What was she to do? What could she 
say? Callers had been pouring to the 
door for the last two hours, and she had 
instructed the man to say that poor dear 
little Cora was feverish, and his mistress 
feared she was sickening with the scarlet 
fever. She herself had finally stolen down 
—not exactly like Godiva, though she sug- 
gested something of the sort—by the back 
way, and entered her carriage at the very 
stable-door. No wonder poor Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s world of ideas was tottering to its 
fall! And it was rather hard upon in- 
fallibility to be obliged to pronounce it- 
self fallible. Considering the drawbacks 
to an accurate state of knowledge of ev- 
erything under the sun, it is a little aston- 
ishing how many people claim to be al- 
ways ina state of superior enlightenment 
on the condition of things in general. 

I asked Mrs. Charles if she wanted to 
see the poor little child, but she declined 
with horror, Already she feared that poor 
Josephine and Ella were ruined for life 
from having been chaperoned by Mrs. 
Holt : Charles must send them to Europe. 
She asked my advice, but I had none to 
give. I could have laughed at the insig- 
nificance of her social terrors in contrast 
with the torture and despair of the prin- 
cipal actors. Evidently, it had not as yet 
occurred to the Raymonds that they were 
not the chief sufferers in this éclaircisse- 
ment. 

Helen returned late from her visit to 
Margaret, and I had no opportunity to 
question her that evening. Woolsey 
dined with us, making, with Holt oppo- 
site, a party of four. In such a crisis 
Frank was a blessing: there could be 
no dearth of conversation where he was. 
He was not in the least trivial, yet he 
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could set people talking on trivial mat- 
ters. He himself possessed at his will 
some of the unhesitating fluency of a 
Frenchman, and lost the self-conscious- 
ness which is the bane of most Anglo- 
Saxons that he might interest others, for- 
getting.to apply the test which might make 
him dread unconventionality. Holt too 
talked. I knew well enough that his cu- 
riously cool and deliberate manner was 
the result of an intense inward excite- 
ment—that he was only sustained by the 
conflict of powerful antagonistic forces 
which his stubborn masculine will held 
in perfect equilibrium. 

But as soon as Mills had left us at 
dessert, and Helen had gone up stairs, 
he gave up his effort and relaxed at 
once into thoughtful taciturnity. We 
did not}try to rouse him, and had too 
much respect for his gloom to interrupt 
his reverie by ordinary talk. Frank now 
and then filled his glass, and said some- 
thing in a low voice to me, but otherwise 
we were quite silent and motionless. 

Jack roused himself finally, and made 
some apologetic remark about clouding 
my house with his trouble. “It was a 
blind instinct which led me here. last 
night, Floyd,” said he, “and it may 
have been a foolish one. But bear with 
me until Monday: then, Woolsey tells 
me, I may go back to my own house.” 

“T am glad you are here, Jack: so is 
Helen.” 

We sank into silence, and again it was 
Jack who ended the pause. “ Woolsey,” 
he exclaimed abruptly, “you said some- 
thing this morning: it may have been 
your own, but it struck me like a line 
of poetry.” 

“I don't remember,” replied Frank. 

“Try to recall it. It was about the 
worst mock of a fiend.” 

“« O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton and suppose her chaste,”’ 
returned Frank coolly. 

“ Ay, that is it. Who wrote it?” 

“It is in Shakespeare’s Othello.” 

“TI have seen that play,” said Jack 
thoughtfully: “I should like to see it 
again. Yet Desdemona was innocent.” 

“Yes, and the man who uttered the 
words I quoted knew she was innocent.” 
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“He hit the case, nevertheless,” re- 
turned Jack, his face twitching and the 
blood rushing to his forehead. He sank 
into a sort of lethargic ‘silence, his lips 
moving now and then, and I knew he 
was repeating those horrible phrases 
over and over to himself. He had never 
given thought or interest to the imagi- 
nary world, but was now ready enough 
to appropriate the meaning of the fic- 
tions he had hitherto smiled at to his 
own history. Some of us guess at things 
we never come within a chance of real- 
izing: to others it is appointed to know 
life just as far as they live it—no more. 
When he saw Othello convulsed with 
rage and despair, his fair world of hap- 
piness in ruins, I dare say Jack had de- 
clared the Moor to be a weak fool; to- 
night to have seen in pictoral represen- 
tation and dramatic situation his own 
tragedy played. out: before him would 
have been his death. He had measured 
the abyss of jealousy and despair since 
he saw it before with, perhaps, his beau- 
tiful young wife beside him. 

Helen came in timidly, bringing Bessy 
dressed for bed. ‘I thought,” said she, 
looking doubtfully at me, “that Bessy 
must kiss her papa good-night.”’ 

The little girl gave a scream of joy at 
the sight of her father, and clung to him, 
pulling his close-cut whisker and dabbing 
his cheeks with her fat little hands, while 
she babbled ceaselessly. Holt merely en- 
dured her caresses, then gave her back 
to Helen. 

“Tam afraid she has troubled you,” 
he said briefly. 

But Bessy slid down to her father’s 
knee and folded her little hands, smiling 
and dimpling. “She wants to say her 
prayers,” observed Helen. 

Holt closed his eyes: tears had started 
there. 

“Please, Dod,”’ prattled Bessy on her 
knees—‘ Please, Dod, bless papa—bless 
mamma—bless Harry. Keep little Bes- 
sy dood dirl. Tist’s sake. Amen.” 

“Take her away!” cried Jack with a 
heavy groan. “ Why did you bring her 
here, Mrs. Randolph? I cannot bear it.” 
He leaned over and buried his face in his 
arms, resting them on the table. 





I myself snatched up the poor little 
mite, carried her up the stairs and laid 
her in Helen’s bed. 

My wife followed me, crying bitterly. 
“I did not mean to do wrong,”’ said she. 
‘It did not occur to me that she was go- 
ing to say anything so painful to him,” 

“Everything is painful to him. But 
you were right, Helen: I am glad he 
saw the child. I did not know that he 
had any tears left. Twenty-four hours 
ago poor Jack had everything in the 
world, and had taught his little daugh- 
ter to mingle those he loved most dearly 
in her prayers. No wonder he is deeply 
cut by the allusion to what was a warm, 
breathing, living reality, and now is a 
ghastly spectre of a memory.” 

“Would you mind, Floyd,” asked Hel- 
en timidly, “if I went to see Georgy ? She 
must be very unhappy.” 

“Mind? I should mind it very much,” 
I returned with heat. ‘I positively forbid 
it.” 

I went down stairs, leaving my wife 
bending over the little girl and croon- 
ing lullabies to her. I knew that Holt 
and Woolsey had a thousand matters to 
discuss; accordingly, I did not return to 
the dining-room, but began to pace the 
long, silent, empty parlors. I had been, 
like other men, a dreamer, and had look- 
ed at some of the realities of life only from 
starry heights. I knew that degradation 
and sin existed, that headstrong passion 
was the vital element of many a man’s 
existence, yet I had never looked in the 
face the thought that the men and women 
I knew and loved could live, breathe, 
stifle in this gehenna. Yet I chided my- 
self that I was not more intolerant. I 
was half ashamed that my heart yearn- 
ed over Dart: why, when I condemned 
him absolutely, did I still love and pity 
him with anguish? Why could I not hate 
both sin and sinners, as Mrs. Raymond 
had showed me she could bravely do? 
Why must I search out some excuse, re- 
new to my mind the circumstances which, 
it seemed to me, combined with his high 
ardor and mercurial temperament, had 
entangled and thrown him like the nets 
which snared the gladiators on the sands 
of the arena? 
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I was startled out of my reverie by a 
movement behind me, and turning saw 
in the doorway the tall figure of a wo- 
man muffled from head to foot in a 
black cloak. Her face was sunk on her 
breast, and so completely hidden that I 


could only guess at her identity by the 


rippling golden hair which the hood just 
disclosed above the forehead. 

I started forward. ‘‘Georgina!”’ I ex- 
claimed. 

She threw off her mantle and ad- 
vanced slowly toward me. Her face 
was pale, her eyes red and swollen with 
weeping, her lips trembling, the whole 
expression of her brilliant, mobile beau- 
ty gloomed and darkened into something 
tragic. 

‘“T came to see my husband,” she said 
in a terribly changed voice. “I believe 
that he is here: he had nowhere else to 
go. Do not turn me out, Floyd. God 
knows that I feel in my heart that I am 
an outcast, not fit to be in Helen’s house, 
but, all the same, I am Jack’s wife, the 
mother of his child. Before I am sent 
away, utterly cast off, unforgiveness hard- 
ened into habit, I want to see him once 
more.” 

“I. should not dare to propose it to 
him, Mrs. Holt. He would refuse to see 
you again,” I replied. 

My voice was cold and my manner 
stiff: I tried to warm it, but she inspired 
me with an invincible repugnance, which 
was as visible to her as it was sensible to 
me. She felt my repulse keenly. 

“Is Helen as pitiless as you?” she 
asked with a voice and glance that car- 
ried accusation. ‘Is Helen, like you, for- 
getful of old associations, old friendships? 
Has everything, then, been swept from 
me because—” She broke off shudder- 
ing. 

“We will not recriminate, Georgy. I 
might ask you the value of my old asso- 
Ciations with you, since they are made 
the basis of your petition. I have for- 
given you much, Helen has forgiven you 
much, yet all that we have forgotten and 
forgiven is a mere shred, a patch, upon 
the magnitude of your offence. I cannot 
welcome you to my house—I cannot con- 
Sent that you should remain where my 
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wife may enter and be forced to meet 
you.” 

I felt a hand on my arm, and Helen 
looked up into my face. “Floyd, you are 
cruel,” she whispered. “Let me speak 
to her.” 

“It may be your thought is best, dear,” 
I answered. 

She passed me swiftly and went up to 
the unhappy woman, who sank down at 
her feet, hiding her face in Helen's dress. 

“Georgy!” she said tenderly, “ poor 
dear Georgy! Iam not so pitiless as to 
refuse to do anything I can do for you. 
I would have gone toyou if I could: I 
knew you must be sorrowing for Bessy.” 

“TI want to see my husband,” cried 
Georgy, lifting up a wet white face. 
“Helen! dear Helen! in spite of all the 
mischief I did you years ago, in spite of 
all my wickedness now, do this thing for 
me: let me see him once, just for a little 
while. Bring him to me, unknowing, 


‘unthinking, that I am here: let me have 


a chance to ask his forgiveness; let me 
tell him something to abate his resent- 
ment. You, a happy, honored wife, se- 
cure in your husband’s love and in the 
world’s esteem, should not venture to re- 
fuse this little request of mine. Think— 
for one moment think—what I have suf- 
fered since last night! Jack rushing past 
the door on his way out with little Bessy 
in his arms, I alone in that great house, 
the servants gathering in groups, whis- 
pering and shrinking from me, the aw- 
ful silence, the horror, of those creeping 
hours! I thought a thousand times I 
should go mad. I would try to shut out 
everything by darkness: then I could not 
endure it, and would have light again, 
which only seemed all the more to show 
me my misery. At last the morning 
came. I was still all alone: the ser- 
vants waited on me grudgingly, watch- 
ing me with curious eyes. Noone came 
near me. It was as if my presence car- 
ried a death-plague. I knew not what 
to do. How could I know—I who have 
all my life long had friends to turn to? 
I would have sent for Floyd, but dared 
not. I wrote a note to Cousin Charles 
Raymond, and asked him to come to. 
me. But he had heard—I suppose all 
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the world had heard by that time—that 
my husband had openly disgraced me, 
and he sent back a formal note, saying 
that he and his family were making 
preparations to leave town. The cow- 
ard! the miserable, pitiful coward! afraid 
to come near a woman against whom 
rumors were flying! So I sat and wait- 
ed. The servants one by one packed 
up their things and went away, and all 
would have gone had I not offered all 
the money in my purse to two of them 
to stay, that I might not be utterly de- 
serted—that if I died there in that hor- 
rible solitude some one might carry the 
news to the outside world which had giv- 
enmeup. Then, at three o’clock, Frank 
Woolsey came, cool and bland as ever, 
respectful in manner, armed with full 
powers and defining my position with 
clear, unmistakable words. I am to 
leave the: house which only yesterday 
I called my own on Monday morning 
at eleven o’clock. I am to go to some 
country-place not less than a hundred 
miles from New York. Fulfilling these 
commands, I am to have an ample 
maintenance until— Oh, Helen, think! 
You love your husband —his love and 
pride in you are dear to you— but even 
if you were tired and careless of his love, 
his respect is everything to you. He is 
your protector against the world; you 
bear his name; when he is honored you 
are honored. The habit has. grown with 
years that syou freely put all your trou- 
bles in his hands, knowing well that he 
will cherish and provide for you—die if 
need be for you. Think, I say, if all at 
once this man — your God upon earth, 
the being upon whom only you can rely, 
cling to by both instinct and reason—be- 
came your accuser! instead of loving 
and upholding you, with his own hands 
should cast you down from your heights 
into an abyss! Would you not, like 
me, pray for one little chance to im- 
plore his clemency, to beg his forgive- 
ness on your knees ?”’ 

She had poured forth this burning tor- 
rent of words, her blazing eyes fixed upon 
Helen’s face, her hands raised in suppli- 
cation. 

Helen came upto me, putting her hands 
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in mine. Her face streamed with tears, 
“Oh, Floyd,” she implored me, “she must 
see him. Go and bring him here. Do 
not tell him what it is, but lead him up 
stairs unsuspecting, so that he may have 
no time to harden his heart against her.” 

“He shall be led into no traps.” I an- 
swered. “I must tell him his wife is here. 
I respect him too much to forge him into 
an interview he would not seek of his 
own free will. It would be terrible for 
him.” 

“Why should it be terrible to him?” 
cried Georgy, springing up and repeat- 
ing my words, while the blood until now 
stagnant at her heart poured in a crim- 
son tide to her face. ‘Has he not loved 
me all his life ? do I not know with what 
unbounded tenderness he has always 
thought of me? He must love me still.” 

“I think you count too securely upon 
his feeling for you, Mrs. Holt,” I replied. 
“For your own sake, as well as for his, 
I should dread to have you meet.” 

“You know men,” she said tremulous- 
ly: “you are all alike, you say. Tell me 
now, suppose this beautiful young wife 
of yours should—should have wronged 
you, Floyd, could you forget her all at 
once? If you saw her in tears, repent- 
ant, kneelimg at your feet, telling you that 
she loved you, and only you, would not 
your heart yearn over her with some ten- 
derness still ?”’ 

I put my arm about Helen and pressed 
her to me. “God help me!” said I with 
agitation, for these words of Georgy’s had 
moved me strongly. “I feel that I could 
refuse her nothing.—Do as you like, Hel- 
en. Go if you will and bring Jack here: 
I will go away.” 

“No, no!” cried Georgy, torn at once 
by longing and dread. “You must stay 
here: I cannot see him alone. It makes 
me tremble to think of it. He looked last 
night as if he could tear me to pieces: 
he may kill me yet. Wait for a time, 
and if he seems to soften, Floyd, then 
leave us alone.” 

I withdrew from the centre of the room 
and stationed myself, half hidden, at the 
entrance to the conservatory. Georgy, 
more dead, than alive, dragged herself 
toward a pillar and leaned against it. 
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We could hear Helen’s silken skirts 
swirl down the stairs and across the 
hall: we listened as the dining- room 
door opened and shut. Then ensued 
what seemed an endless silence, un- 
broken except by the monotonous pat- 
ter of the fountain and the quick pants 
of the wretched woman, so abased, yet 
so touching jn her wrecked beauty. She 
was staking what was better than life to 
her on the issue of the next few moments, 
and she realized the terrible hazard with 
a completeness which almost stifled her 
with dread. 

The dining-room door opened again. 
I heard Frank say, “Who would not 
yield to Mrs. Randolph?” and then 
Holt’s heavy tread on the stairs. For 
a brief space I was consumed by ex- 
citement: then my suspense was over; 
I forgot any sensations of my own, and 
ceased to be a participant in becoming 
a spectator. 

Jack entered, Helen’s hand on his 


arm: he was pale and his eyes were’ 


watchful and glittering. Whether he had 
suspected what lay behind Helen’s de- 
mand I know not, but he did not alter 
a feature as his wife sprang forward at 
one bound and fell prone at his feet. 
But while she lay there his face grew 
gradually as white as ashes, and fhe 
muscles about his mouth contracted so 
that his entire expression was changed. 
Had-Georgy but seen his face, I fancy 
she could not have uttered one word, 
but would have been thankful to fold 
her cloak about her and go out into the 
cold and stormy night instead. But she 
was murmuring, “ Forgive me, Jack, for- 
give me! Do not utterly cast me off. 
See! I am at your feet: trample on me 
if you will—I can bear it; rebuke me— 
I will accept it meekly.” 

She was embracing his knees, laying 
her wet cheeks against them, looking 
up now entreatingly, and again cower- 
ing down in an agony of self-abasement. 

He had given one cold glance: after 
that he gazed straight forward, his heavy 
features set like a stone image, the pal- 
lor of his face never once changing. 

“Speak to me, Jack!”’ she implored. 
“Don't kill me by this awful silence. I 
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never loved anybody but you— never! 
never! never! Set me some task of ex- 
piation, no matter how hard, how long, 
how cruel. Kill me if you will, but do 
not cast me utterly aside. Once you 
loved me—you cannot so soon have 
forgotten. Think for one moment of 
the old days —of all you promised, of 
all we hoped. Remember for an instant 
our first happiness after that long sep- 
aration. Not that I dream you can for- 
give me yet; only that your heart may 
soften—that I may dare once to look up 
and plead with you.” 

Jackturned and looked at me. “Floyd,” 
said he in just his usual voice, “will you 
tell this woman that I have nothing to 
remember, nothing to say? Will you 
assure her of the worthlessness of any 
such kneelings and prayings ?” 

“Mr. Holt,” cried Helen fearlessly, 
looking up into his face, “ one thing you 
must remember: you are but a man—do 
not put yourself beyond human entreaties. 
Even God in heaven listens to our pray- 
ers. Thisis the woman you have dearly 
loved, the wife of your choice, the mother 
of your child. You are linked to her by 
the sacredest ties, and not even her un- 
faithfulness can separate her from you so 
that you have any right to spurn her.” 

He bent and deliberately extricated 
himself from her clinging arms, wrench- 
ing them away without giving hera glance. 
Then he withdrew to the fireplace, folded 
his arms and faced us. 

I raised the unhappy woman and led 
her to a chair, where she hid her face, 
sobbing all the time. 

“Mrs. Randolph,” said Jack calmly, 
answering my wife, ““a man is not as 
God: He is at once above sin and suf- 
fering. I, unhappily, am not: I may re- 
ject one, but I must feel the other.” 

“Speak to her kindly, then, if only 
once,” pursued Helen, following him 
and addressing him half in prayer and 
half in command. “She too suffers.” 

“Mrs. Randolph,” he said again, still 
without a change of feature, “you are a 
good woman: I feel that you are. My 
mother was a good woman, and so are 
my sisters good women. By the living 
God, I used to believe that bad women 
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dwelt in the slums, slept as outcasts sleep, 
lived on husks and wallowed in the depths 
of their infamy—so little did I guess that 
a wife and mother living by an honorable 
man’s side, wearing his name, bearing 
him children, trusted, generously trust- 
ed, with his wealth and good repute, 
could be otherwise than honest, , vir- 
tuous and pure.” 

“You have not heard her story,” plead- 
ed Helen tearfully. ‘Temptation comes 
to all.” 

“Mrs. Randolph,” he answered, “I had 
last night, a terrible illumination which 
disclosed to me the whole meaning of a 
life, made the secrets of years clear: old 
outlines were filled up, old debatable 
questions answered. You need say no 
more. The woman who has borne my 
name will soon bear it no longer. I have 
no words for her, no pity—but one pun- 
ishment, which is to unmask her before 
the world. While she yet may let her 
hide her face.” 

An inexorable silence fastened upon 
us all. We seemed to be waiting for 
something: for what, we knew not. I 
at least knew that no retraction would 
ever come from the man who stood by 
the fireplace, unmoved except by a con- 
sciousness that he could ride the storm 
he had survived. Georgy, opposite, had 
uncovered her face to look at him dumb- 
ly, piteously. The petted, beautiful crea- 
ture was startled now into her first sen- 
sibility of pain, and the sting of the lash 
was almost overpowered by the bewilder- 
ing novelty of a cruel experience. From 
her childhood she had been confirmed in 
feminine illusions. This man had always 
been her slave. Never before had she 
recoiled from anything disagreeable but 
that he was ready to comfort and sustain 
her. In his highest ambitions he had been 
ever ready to sink his individual wishes 
that she might be endowed with inferior 
joys, and many and many a time his as- 
pirations had been dwarfed to suit her lit- 
tleness. Now, for the first time, she stood 
alone, and experienced the darkness and 
the chill. She gazed in his face stupe- 
fied with anguish and despair. 

Insensible to her look, he changed his 
position and addressed me. “My busi- 





ness with Woolsey is not concluded,” 
he said, and moved toward the door, 

When she saw that he was going away 
without a word to her, a fresh impulse 
stung her into action. Was it a fare- 
well or a lure? She started forward, 
and with a movement of reckless and 
overwhelming tenderness flung herself 
upon his breast. She covered his face 
with kisses, caressed him with an aban- 
donment of passion which would in hap- 
pier days have given him exquisite and 
voluptuous bliss. 

Now he lifted her face between his 
hands, looking into it silently, while his 
eyes lit not with answering tenderness, 
but with a baleful light. ‘ Wanton!” 
he said in a whisper. 

He unclasped her arms from his neck, 
flung her off, and strode down stairs with- 
out another word. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


WE took the poor woman home after 
the great anguish of her first realization 


of her despair was spent, and next day 
came the quiet Sunday. 

I asked Helen then what had passed 
in her interview with Margaret Knight, 
but she had little to tell me. Margaret 
was too proud a woman to seem other- 
wise than passive under suffering, and 
had made no complaint. Her fears had 
prepared her for some ill news, for she 
greeted Helen with the words, “Some- 
thing has happened to Harry, and you 
have come to tell me.” After that she 
had taken in the story without a word or 
question, and had only requested Helen 
to tell me to bring Harry to her as soon 
as possible. 

When Monday came, Holt set out for 
his office, telling me that he had a world 
of accumulated business to attend to— 
that he should stay down town and dine, 
and return later to his own house. His 
face was a little grayer in hue, his eyes a 
little more sunken: otherwise, he might 
have defied inquisitive eyes to mark the 
difference between his aspect to-day and 
the Friday before. Helen was to keep 
little Bessy for a time: her father seem- 
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ed to take no interest in her. As for the 
mother, I think my wife found no harder 
accusation against her than that she had 
been on Saturday evening under the same 
roof with her child, and had not asked a 
question concerning her or expressed a 
wish to see her. 

I went down to Dart’s place as soon as 
I had breakfasted. He was not in, and 
Iturned back toward Broadway, troubled 
and unhappy concerning him. On the 
busy sidewalk of the thoroughfare, in a 
niche between two doors, I saw the little 
flower-girl who, I knew, always took Har- 
ry his breakfast and papers in the morn- 
ing. So I boughta bunch of violets from 
her, and asked her if she had seen her 
kind patron that day. 

“He went out at seven o'clock,” she 
told me. ‘He was packing up all yes- 
terday, and told me when I gave him 
his coffee this morning that after to-mor- 
row he should never have such a nice lit- 
tle housekeeper again.” 

“Did he say when he would be back ?”” 
] inquired. 

“He told me if I came to his studio 
toward evening he would give me some- 
thing to remember him by,”’ she answer- 
ed. ‘But he is sure to be back by noon, 
for he has so much to do if he is going 
away.” 

“You don’t know where he is going ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, her small 
face twitching, ‘sometimes I am afraid 
he means he is going to die, for he looks 
so ill and all the smiles have gone out of 
his face. He used always to be laughing : 
he never laughs any more.” 

I went back at noon, and found the 
studio yet locked, but entered with my 
pass-key, threw myself on the lounge 
and waited. 

It was evident enough that he was 
preparing for some move. I could see 
scant evidences of any orderly packing: 
it seemed rather as if he had brought 
everything out and piled a pell-mell of 
clothes, books, pictures, bric-4-brac and 
all sorts of rubbish in every available 
spot about the room, and then become 
daunted by the labors before him. A 
lonely man has often a trick of keeping 
(verything he ever cared for: Harry pos- 
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sessed this fidelity to his slightest posses- 
sions in a high degree, and I could trace 
his history back to the early days in Bel- 
field by his sketches, his prize books, his 
well-thumbed and dog - eared classics. 
One or twd of these I opened, and found 
caricatures I remembered well enough on 
the blank pages. He had always spent 
his ardor for history and poetry in a sort 
of pictorial energy which realized all his 
ideals in some more or less meagre fash- 
ion, and in his Virgil he had drawn the 
meeting of AEneas and his mother in the 
wood: who should the goddess be but 
Georgy Lenox? There were a hundred 
such sketches in his school-books. I re- 
membered how he had*heen used to pass 
them to Jack under the seat, and throw 
back his bright curls and laugh at his 
cousin’s grave shake of the head. 

It seemed to me, when I thought it all 
over, that I could have forgiven Harry 
more completely if his whole heart had 
been in this passion which had swept 
him on its stormy course far out to sea. 
The story of their double perdition which 
had overtaken both man and woman was 
a common story—not a great fall from 
the heights: does any one ever fall so 
far? does the devil ever’ make his bar- 
gains with a white soul? Is not the his- 
tory of sin always a history of readiness 
for the temptation which may lie in wait 
—a yielding through curiosity and crav- 
ing for pleasure to the solicitations to in- 


dulgence which finally compel likeafate? . 


Men talk much of a dread destiny, a mys- 
terious combination of fatal forces, which 
threaten, battle with and conquer mere 
flesh and blood; but let him who once 
perceives that a woman is shaping the 
course of future events for him decide 
that he stands on a perilous margin un- 
less he knows that woman is to be his 
wife. If I could but have known when 
Harry had reached that point where he 
began to lose faith in himself and falter 
before the strength of the feeling begin- 
ning to control him, I could have taught 
him a lesson. . 

I was dreary with long waiting before 
he came in. He did not see me at first: 
his eyes were cast down, and he never 
suspected my presence until I put my 
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hand on his shoulder and confronted 
him. He was not startled: nothing 
startled him now-a-days, I suspect, 
since the outside world was so dull and 
quiet compared with that a tempest 
of thought and passion. 

“T am glad to see you, Floyd,” he said 
kindly. ‘“ How long have you been wait- 
ing for me ?” 

“Three hours, I believe. I came at 
twelve o'clock.” , 

Face to face with him, I wondered 
what I had to say. He looked at me 
with a sort of growing excitement, which 
I did not wish to increase by telling him 
I wanted him to go with me to see Mar- 
garet; so I began to talk commonplaces, 
in order to calm him down. After one 
of my observations, harmless and sen- 
sible enough, he stared at me without 
vouchsafing an answer, turned abruptly 
on his heel and went to the window, 
gnawing his moustache angrily. 

“T hoped,” he burst out furiously, “that 
you brought me some news.” 

“News of what? of whom?” 

“Tell me,” he shrieked, completely 
carried away by a blind fury which forced 
him into a restless pacing about like a 
caged animal—‘“tell me I am outside 
the world, condemned like a spirit eter- 
nally damned to wander about on earth, 
yet cut off from every human tie, every 
human consolation. I suppose I ought 
to be grateful to you for merely calling 
and looking at me in my misery — for 
uttering these polite remarks on nothing 
suitable for a person in my condition. I 
wonder you do not offer me religious 
consolation. But I don’t thank you for 
coming in this way. You may forget that 
I am a living man — living, I swear, by 
the pain which haunts me night and day: 
you may regard me as a sort of detected 
fraud — a whited sepulchre whose secret 
is out. But, by Heaven! if you cannot 
treat me differently I'll have none of 
your friendship. Go away! I have met 
men in the streets who knew all about 
me, yet were ready to give me their 
hands; but I looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, and thought to myself, 
‘In this vile muddle of my own making 
I'll know but one man, and that is Floyd.’ 





But you too have become nothing to me: 
I'll trouble you to go away.” 

“Nonsense, Harry! I sha’n’t go. There 
is a cursed stiffness that controls men's 
tongues, let the heart be warm as it may, 
I am ready to tell you anything, to help 
you anyhow. What do you want to hear?” 

“There must be news,” said he with a 
dogged air. ‘‘ Where is Jack ?” 

“At his office down town.” 

“ And—Georgy ?” 

““She has gone into the country: her 
mother is with her. I don’t know their 
precise whereabouts.” 

“Has Jack seen her?” 

“Yes. ‘Tis a pity they met, except 
that she is better informed about some 
things than formerly.” 

“She always thought,” said Harry— 
and his brow grew blacker —“‘that she 
could make him call black white, and 
white black. Her magic failed, I sup- 
pose.” 

“It failed completely, Harry.” 

“Poor little devil!” he said under his 
breath, ‘poor little devil!” 

He passed his hand over his forehead 
again and again, and walked restlessly 
about, grasping first one thing and put- 
ting it down, then another. 

““Don’t you know,” he stormed at me 
presently—‘ can’t you guess, what I want 
to hear about?” 

“You want to hear about Margaret. | 
have not seen her, but my wife has.” 
He looked at me eagerly. ‘She knows 
all the story Helen could tell her. | 
have come to take you to her: she wants 
to see you.” 

He flung himself headlong on the sofa 
and hid his face. Let the merciful God 
alone know what trouble tore his heart. 
He must have felt a foreboding of what 
we all knew must come to pass, although 
two days before he had flung off the sug- 
gestion of it like a snake that throttled 
him. 

“What can I say to Margaret?” he 
asked me presently in a choked voice, 
without looking up. 

“Say what you would say to God on 
your knees.” 

“God might pity me,” he answered: 
‘,God knows everything. But I am not 
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worthy of a moment's thought from Mar- 
garet, unless I explain; yet how can a man 
explain at the expense of a woman ?” 

“You can explain nothing, justify no- 
thing: I should despise you if you did. 
You made your own fate, and you must 
bear it. But Margaret's is the warmest 
heart this side of heaven: you will meet 
no fresh humiliations there. Put on your 
hat and come with me.” _~ 

Harry had risen to his feet, and was 
now leaning against the fireplace. 

“Tis hard, this being found out,” said 
he with sarcastic emphasis. ‘“ Nothing is 
in reality so bad with me as it was only 
last Thursday, when you were urging me 
to go abroad and marry Margaret. By 
Heaven, but I ought to thank you for put- 
ting a few short hours of sweet thoughts 
in my head! I was fit for Elysium when 
I dreamed what I should say to her when 
I led her away—my own, my very own for 
ever! We might have been very happy.” 

“Are you sure of that? Sin finds a 
man out.” 

“Oh, some day, when she had been 
my wife for a little while, I should have 
told her the story: I could not keep a 
secret from her,” he added, half laugh- 
ing and biting the ends of his moustache. 
“But it would not have separated us then. 
Now, instead of going to her like a bride- 
groom, I must slink into her presence like 
awhipped dog. I shall be preached at,” 
he exclaimed bitterly, scowled, folded his 
arms and stared at me defiantly, then 
suddenly flung up his hands with a ges- 
ture of despair. ‘‘O God!” he cried, 
“how am I to bear it? How does a man 
bear such things? If I had but died, if 
I lay now under the ground, she would 
come and pray above me, and cling to 
the very earth that covered me; yet here 
I am alive, with heart and soul full of 
longing for her, and she—” 

He broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Come on,” 
said he: ‘to-morrow it will be too late. 
Let us go now.” 

We set off instantly, for I knew well 
tHat his was no evenly-poised state of 
mind which might be counted on for 
keeping true to its impulses. I had not 
yet even asked him what course of ac- 
tion he had decided on which changed 
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his plans after the morrow. We kept 
silence as we passed along the crowded 
streets together: Harry maintained his 
old manner, his head thrown back in the 
easy poise of assured strength to meet 
friend and foe alike. Although his face 
had lost its former glow of healthful col- 
or, it had grown finer of late: the eyes 
had somehow expanded their glance, 
and his nostrils quivered and dilated 
like those of a high-mettled horse in 
action. We met a dozen acquaintances 
before we turned off Broadway, to each 
one’of whom he bowed in a grand and 
melancholy manner, not speaking nor 
noticing them by more than his momen- 
tary glance of recognition. I did not in- 
terrupt his thoughts: I knew that his 
nature was strained to its highest pitch, 
and was glad that he had even for a 
moment an exaltation of feeling which 
enabled him to meet Margaret. 

We soon reached the house. There 
was no delay in seeing Miss Knight: 
she descended almost instantly, before 
we had seated ourselves in the parlor, 
coming in quietly and standing by the 
door, regarding us both with a quiet 
glance. Harry saw her first, and bowed 
very low, then remained in the same po- 
sition, his head bent low upon his breast. 
I went up to her, taking her hand and 
making my greetings, telling her that 
my wife said she wished me to bring 
Harry to her, and that now, having 
done so, I would take my leave and 
pay my respects the following day. 

“TI prefer,” said she, ‘that you should 
remain, Mr. Randolph. You will oblige 
me by staying.” 

Her eye said more than her tongue, 
and indeed I had foreseen that she would 
not risk the pain of a private interview 
with the man to whom she had hitherto 
stood in the relation of affianced wife. 
But I withdrew into an inner room and 
waited there, hearing little and seeing 
nothing of their meeting; yet afterward 
I knew from each every detail of it, and 
may write it down here as if I had been 
a spectator. 

Margaret stood for a moment where 
I had left her, then went up to Harry. 
“Dear friend,”’ she said in her sweet, 
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calm voice, “I thank you for coming to 
me. I wanted to see you: I have been 
deeply concerned for you. Let us sitdown 
together and talk for a little while.” 

The blood rushed to his face, but he 
made no answer, nor could he meet her 
eyes; but he obeyed her, and the two 
went over into the bay-window and sat 
down. 

‘Speak to me, Harry,” she said: “if 
you keep‘this silence we had better not 
have met.” 

“What can I have to say to you?” he 
returned, with that bitterness which was 
not pettishness, but the outburst of his 
weary mind after long overwhelming 
and dreary thoughts. “It seemed to 
me better not to come.” 

“Not even to see me once more, dear 
friend ?” 

He met her eyes at last. “ Margaret,” 
said he hoarsely, “ you will probably not 
believe me, but, before God, I am telling 
you only the truth: I love you better to- 
day than I ever loved you in my life. 
Through these horrible months, even 
when I have gone so far from you, ev- 
ery wish of my heart and soul has been 
for you—for you alone.” 

“Do not tax my faith too. much,” she 
rejoined with some reproach. ‘To credit 
that would be to prove myself insensible 
to experience, doomed to illusion. What 
I can believe, what I do believe, is, that 
you are too noble to have been happy, 
Harry.” 

‘““Look here, Margaret,’’ Harry burst 
out: “don’t affect disbelief in what I 
say. Whatever other people tell you is 
no matter: they have no chance of know- 
ing, but you must listen to me, and believe 
me. Iam not the first man, I suppose, 
who has loved heavenly brightness, yet 
been hurried toward the flames of hell. 
You are too good, too pure, perhaps too 
much of a woman, to understand me. 
But if you ever cared a shred for me, don’t 
play the prude and put on airs of disdain 
when I tell you that you, and you only, are 
the woman I have loved—whom I do 
love.” 

Who would have thought that this was 
the woman who last night lay on the floor, 
the black night hiding her sorrow? She 
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was not new to trouble, and had borne its 
bitter baptism many a time before, yet no 
pain hitherto had crushed her like this, 
Two thoughts tore her heart: not in her 
hopeful girlhood had this man come to 
her with magic in his smile, a charm in 
his words to stir her. sweetest fancies and 
her happiest dreams, but when she was a 
mature woman, a little world-worn, alto- 
gether weary, tried by suffering, taught 
resignation by invincible experience. — 
She had almost given up her demand 
for individual hopes and joys, yet here 
they were promised her again. Love 
meant to her an ampler sweetness than 
it can ever bear to a young girl. Mar- 
garet had known that high initiation into 
sorrowful wisdom which discloses the 
closest, tenderest needs of humanity; 
she had trod where it is hard for a wo- 
man to tread; she had renounced what 
it is hard for a woman to renounce ; and 


‘in isolation, in desolation, she had di- 


vined the most exquisite sweetness and 
sacredness that may crown mortal hopes, 
Then Harry had risen on her world and 
offered her passion and its ardent dreams. 
What wonder if she rendered this bright- 
faced young god a richer guerdon of love 
than most men ever know? Whata thrill 
of happiness her tired heart must have felt 
at the certainty that the love he offered 
her passed all the love she had dreamed 
of! Alas! if she had but married him 
then, instead of sending him away! 
There lay the bitterness of a keen pang: 
could she not have kept him faithful, not 
alone to her, but to the high thoughts 
which had then controlled him? She 
knew him well—so ardent in his dreams, 
so strong, yet so tender, dainty ; more in- 
tense in his love of pleasure than other 
men, yet no glutton in any gratification ; 
so fond of the beautiful; so capable of 
enjoyment through his eyes, yet with 
what an exquisite nicety of insight his 
spiritual nature ‘absorbed the higher 
beauty of truth and inner loveliness— 
the strongest appeal always to his in- 
tellect and imagination rather than to 
his senses! 

Yes, she had understood him well, yet 
had let him go from her—had argued 
with admirable logic that he was poor, 
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that she must not encumber him, that 
he was over-young to marry, that in a 
few years he would know whether or no 
he really loved her well enough to take 
her with her lost youth, her sad, wise, 
disciplined heart, so different from his 
fresh, ardent, unchastened one! 

And now this was how they were meet- 
ing! He declared he loved her, yet had 
so cruelly torn the roses from innocent 
love that she hated the name of love. 

“You must not talk to me of love,” 
she said calmly. “I am glad if you re- 
gard me kindly, if you trust me: that 
is enough. I used to tell you I would be 
your elder sister: let me take that place 
now. Nothing of what has. been between 
us exists except my friendship: that can 
never alter. I want to know what-you are 
going todo. I want to feel certain that 
in this crisis of your life you are forming 
no morbid resolutions, obeying no fren- 
zied impulses.” 

“What do you advise me to do, Mar- 
garet ?”’ he asked, turning his haggard 
face to her. 

“You must leave New York for a time : 
youcannot stayhere. If—if she—if Mrs. 
Holt is made legally free to marry, Harry, 
you must become her husband.” 

‘mpossible that you tell me this, Mar- 
garet !”” 

“Tt must be, it shall be,” she returned 
firmly. ‘‘ You have lost the poor woman 
everything: it must be the beginning of 
your atonement.” 

“IT hate her: it seems to me I could 
not look upon her face again.” 

“But that is cruelly ungenerous. Still, 
whatever your feelings may be, your duty 
is the same.” 

“Such a marriage would ruin me: you 
know me well enough for that. I may be 
degraded now in your sight, but I tell you 
a man can dig deeper depths for himself 
than I have found yet.” 

“Nothing can ruin you, Harry, but 
your own wayward heart and reckless 
impulses.” 

“But such a marriage, Margaret! You 
gs what dreams I have had of married 

ife ?”” 

“Let what is past be past,” she cried 
almost fiercely. ‘“ You will kill me.” 

Voi. XXIV.—12 
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“ Hear me just a little. Forget every- 
thing for one moment except that we 
are looking into each other’s eyes. Ran- 
dolph found me in despair only last 
Thursday, and at once suggested a rem- 
edy: I was to go to Rome and marry 
you.” 

“Harry, spare me this!” 

“TI trod tfie air— by Heaven, I did! 
For the next twenty-four hours I thought 
of you, Margaret, always of you! I had 
every fancy man can enjoy on the thresh- 
old of a complete and beautiful life. I 
decided just where we were to go on our 
wedding-journey: I was sure what you 
would like. You were to wear a gray dress 
and bonnet—just as when I saw you first. 
You were tired, I knew you were: you 
should have had notrouble—I would even 
have ordered the meals you ate. If you 
were cold I would wrap your cloak about 
you : if weary, you should have lain upon 
my breast. You would have been happy, 
Margaret.” 

“It could not have been, Harry — it 
could never have been.” 

“You would have been happy, Mar- 
garet.”" 

There was no answer. 

“Look up at me once more, dear,”’ he 
said, then smiled as he met her eyes. “I 
have enlisted,” he went on quietly: “I 
leave early to-morrow for the head-quar- 
ters at Washington.” 

She gave alittle cry. She had already 
resigned him, but this was to give him 
up again. Part hopelessly as we may, 
with years of life before us, no parting is 
yet so absolute but that some dim sweet 
hope of final reconciliation, of final fel- 
lowship, may still cast its faint “illumi- 
nation over the future. But in a farewell 
whose vista closes shortly upon a grave! 
She uttered one little cry, and grasped 
his hands. He had not ventured to touch 
her before, but now he had his way at 
last. He gathered her close within his 
arms: her self-control. was less than his, 
and he could give way to the surge of 
tender, passionate feeling. Yes, he had 
his say in speech — broken, incoherent 
perhaps, but eloquent enough. 

“If I fall,” said he finally, “you won't 
mourn me. What sort of a life shall I 
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lose? what joy can remain for me—be- 
sieged with visions of what I have lost, 
torn by despair and self-contempt, bur- 
dened by a duty—?” He broke off ab- 
ruptly: she had withdrawn from him, 
and he too shrank apart from her. They 


‘ looked at each other fearfully, with a 


vivid sense of recognition of all that 
parted them. ° . 

“I will do as you say,” he muttered, 
dropping his eyes. “If I live—if she 
will have me—I will marry her. It is 
right, I suppose, or you and Randolph 
would: not propose it.” i Td 

“Tt is right.” 

“Well! well!” cried Harry with a look 
of torture in his face, “let me go away: 
I can't stop here and bear this.” 





“T have been so weak !’”’ she said, half 
sobbing. “I was going to say many 
things to you, but—”’ 

“I suppose,” he rejoined with a sort of 
smile, “that you were going to preach 
at me a little. It’s no use, Margaret: I 
don’t need it. I have learned a good 
many lessons out of sheer experience. 
But I do wish,” he added softly, “that 
you would give me one amulet to carry 
with me. You have never kissed me 
but twice, Margaret: kiss me just once 
more.” 

He knelt before her, and she kissed 
him, thinking less perhaps of her love 
than of his need. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





GUIGNOL. 


POLICHINELLE WELCOMING THE AUDIENCE AT ANATOLE’S THEATRE. 


We that has ever visited the capital 
of the world has neglected to ob- 
serve the little theatres of Guignol scat- 
tered here and there through the city— 
in the parks, in the Champs Elysées, and 
in that admirable garden to which the 


Parisians have given the name of the 
Carré Marigny? Who has not stopped 
to gaze, if not at the actors, at the joyous 
habitués, of these little dramas—to note 
the charming limpid eyes which follow 
the motions of these fantastic actors? 
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What attention! what emotion! what 
bursts of joyous silvery laughter! what 
tiny hands clap applause at Polichinelle 
beating the priest or gendarme! what 
a noisy stamping of new boots greets 
every “hit!” what blond angelic heads, 
such as Raphael loved to paint, as fresh 
as the flowers at their side, nod approval ! 
Little boys with rosy cheeks and cher- 
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ry lips, little girls with floating hair and 
dainty toilettes, already coquettes,—what 
an adorable audience, and how full of 
indulgence it is for these more or less 
grimacing heads which it imagines it 
hears speaking! What anxious up- 
turned faces watch the rising of the 
curtain! What a moral that drop-cur- 
tain conveys! It represents a boy cry- 
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ing over his toilette, at whom his mother 
shakes an admonitory finger, and says, 
“Situ pleures tu ne verras pas Guignol.” 
How many a little Parisian learns the 
first lesson of self-control in order to de- 
serve the rich reward of a trip to the 
nearest Guignol ! 

It is very simple, this little theatre. 
The stage is about two yards in length, 
the roof a leafy canopy. There are no 
boxes or galleries. The orchestra chairs 
are low wooden benches, the most lux- 
urious seat a rush-bottomed chair. The 
walls are only a rope enclosing a circular 
space. The price of entrance.is two cents, 
and the most complete orchestra consists 
only of a harp and violin, and sometimes 
is reduced to an accordion. The illumi- 
nation is bright or mediocre according to 
the fancy of the clerk of the weather. 

These little theatres of marionettes are 
of ancient origin. The profession of man- 
ager descends usually from father to son, 





and many of the plays of which their ré- 
pertoire consists are played exactly: as 
they were in the olden time, and make 
the children of to-day laugh as did their 
parents and grandparents. It was in 1568 
that a man named Marion exhibited at 
Paris the first figures in wood which 
were seen in France, and which ex- 
cited great curiosity. They were named, 
after him, marionettes. . A century later, 
Brioche, a dentist, who stationed himself 
on the Pont Neuf, opened at the fair of 
St. Germain a theatre in canvas where 
the actors were wooden puppets. His 
success was immense, and exhibitions 
of this kind were not slow to multiply: 
under the reign of Louis XV. Paris had 
half a dozen. But the installation of, 
these theatres left much to desire. Ip 
1836, Pierre Durand, an actor of the; 
theatre at Lyons, established himself ai 
the Champs Elysées and made some . 
progress in this kind of diversion. 
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Lyons disputes with Paris the honor 
of having first established puppet thea- 
tres. The Lyonese claim that Guignol 
was not born on the banks of the Seine, 
but that he is rather a child of the great 
industrial city situated between the Rhone 
and the Saéne. Itis certain that in 1795 
a man of talent by the name of Mourguet 
founded at Lyons a puppet theatre which 
attracted much attention. At the time 
of his death this theatre was located in 
the Café du Caveau, Place des Célestins, 
where it remains to this day. It is record- 
ed that upon his deathbed Mourguet said 
to the weeping friends who surrounded 
him, “I shall never make you cry as 
much as I have made you laugh.” 

So much for the past of the marionettes. 
Let us see now their actual situation in 
the good city of Paris. There are at pres- 
ent in the great metropolis ten theatres 
of marionettes, of which the most attrac- 
tive are in the Champs Elysées. Of these 
there is Guignolet, founded in 1818, and 
held from. father to son by the family 
of Guentleur; Bobine, less ancient than 
the preceding; Bambochinet and Grin- 
gallet, rivals in the affections of the pub- 
lic, each being remarkable for certain 
specialties; finally, there is the Vrai Gui- 
gnol, founded in 1850 by M. Pierre Du- 
mont, and at present owned by M. Ana- 
tole, the star of marionette performers, 
who makes not only the children laugh, 
but also their grave papas and mammas, 
by his facetious and burlesque discourses. 
In the magnificent park of the Luxem- 
bourg, which is alone sufficient to render 
Paris, from a sanitary standpoint, supe- 
rior to all other cities of the world, the 
Théatre Babilos is the joy and diversion 
of the numerous children who inhabit 
that delightful quarter. The other four 
theatres are situated in different parts of 

Paris and its environs. The Guignol des 
Batignolles, in the Place de 1’Eglise, is 
very popular among the children and 
workmen of that industrial quarter. 
The marionette performances may be 
divided into two separate and distinct 
categories—viz. the jeu de triangle and 
the jeu de castollet. In the former the 
puppets are moved by wires attached 
to their heads, hands and feet, which 





are managed from above the stage. In 
these marionettes one sees the whole fig- 
ure, which does not compensate for the 
disagreeable effect of the wires. In the 
jeu de castollet, on the contrary, one 
sees only the body of the puppet down 
to about the knees. Deprived of their 
drapery, the latter consist only of a wood- 
en head pierced with a hole, and two hol- 
low arms. The drapery is ample, intend- 
ed to conceal the hands of the operator, 
who puts a finger into the hole of the 
head, and another into each of the arms. 
He can thus manage two puppets at a 
time, one with each hand. The jeu de 
triangle is not more difficult than the 
castollet, but it requires a very complete 
outfit, and for this reason it is less used. 
The castollet performances are of sev- 
eral kinds, and each theatre has its pe- 
culiar style. In many of them the pup- 
pets beat each other with a huge club, 
which is always the point of applause for 
the little audience. At Guignolet’s and 
at the Batignolles the club is very little 
used. At Anatole’s Vrai Guignol the pup- 
pets play little moral comedies, where 
clubs are still less used. It is the cas- 
tollet style of performance brought to its 
highest perfection. 

The art of making the marionettes 
move and speak—each hand moving 
a different puppet—and changing the 
voice is not as easy as one might im- 
agine. The performer, who is station- 
ed underneath the stage, attains facility 
only after much practice. The individ- 
uals who devote themselves to this pro- 
fession are called castolliers, and gain 
from six to seven francs per day. Gen- 
erally, however, the proprietors of these 
theatres are themselves castolliers. The 
most expert and capable of these per- 


formers is M. Anatole, who has exer- 


cised this profession from his childhood. 
He is a celebrity in his line not less than 
any actor at the Frangais, He affixes the 
programme of the piece to be played at 
the side of his theatre, as in real theatres, 
and performs with his puppets dramas in 
three acts. No other manager in Paris 
equals him, and he can speak in twenty 
different voices. 

The puppet theatres have their réper- 
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toire not less than the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, only their pieces are not printed 
and the rights of authors are unknown. 
The dramatic authors of these theatres 
are the castolliers themselves, who copy 
from each other without scruple. M. An- 
atole has composed perhaps forty little 
dramas, of which the most popular are, 
Le Déménagement, The Brigands of the 
Black Forest, The Enchanted Village, 
etc. There are certain pieces which may 
be called stock plays performed in all the 


Guignol theatres, and of which it would 
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be difficult to trace the origin. Among 
these are Zhe Temptation of St. Anthony, 
The Taking of Pekin, The Women of the 
Market, Mother Michel and her Cat, and 
others. When a director of marionettes 
wishes to play the comedy of a rival, he 
goes to see it and appropriates it, as 
there are no copyrights for actors in 
these little theatres. What is more sur- 
prising in France, there/ are no censors 
for the Guignols as for the other the- 
atres. As the plays are not printed, or 
even written, and exist/only in the mem- 
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ory of the managers, it would be difficult 
to exercise this right. There is room for 
many a sly innuendo or witticism touch- 
ing even on politics, which, if not appre- 
ciated by the children, is relished by the 
larger audience which presses around the 
rope. 

During the last twenty years Guignol 
has undergone a transformation. He has 
become more moral and conservative, 
and has also greatly improved in the 
accessories of the stage. The original 
costumes of little merit have been re- 
placed by fine dresses, and the faces 
are sculptured and colored artistically. 
The travelling Briton, who has become 
a favorite character on this little stage, 
rejoices in the most exaggerated plaid 
costume and eye-glass. The characteris- 





tics of the sons\ of Albion — the large 
beaver -like teeth, especially incisors, 
which often appear to be struggling to 
get out of the mouth—are rendered with 
somewhat exaggerated fidelity. 

It often occurred to me to wonder if 
Punch or Guignol has not a demoraliz- 
ing effect on his young audience. He is 
the first schoolmaster to the rising gen- 
eration, and his sometimes equivocal 
words and gestures might have a bad 
tendency ; but this is not necessarily so, 


and he often inculcates lessons of moral- ° 


ity and good conduct. It is true, Guignol 
has not a very strong love of the institu- 
tion of the gendarmerie and displays lit- 
tle reverence for the priesthood. During 
the Empire it seemed to be a favorite in- 
cident at the puppet theatres for a priest 
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and gendarme to beat each other, the 
victory being about equally divided. 

Guignol contributes his quota to the 
budget of the great city. The proprie- 
tors of the puppet theatres pay ground- 
rent according to the locality. At the 
Champs Elysées:the right of location 
costs six hundred:francs per year, plus 
one hundred francs for the Assistance 
publique, for Guignol is taxed, like the 
other theatres, for the benefit of the poor. 
At the Place des Vosges, Guignol .pays 
four hundred francs ground - rent, and 
three hundred at the park of the Luxem- 
bourg, and only the.modest sum of one 
hundred and seventy’ francs at the Bati+ 
gnolles. ee 

The construction of the little theatre, 
with accessories, wardrobe, etc., costs 
from eight hundred to one thousand 
francs. Madame Anatole informed me 
that her expenses averaged, including 
ground-rent, music, tax for the poor, 
etc., fifteen francs per day. The thea- 
tres of the park of the Luxembourg and 
Batignolles are much less patronized, 
and do not average more than two or 
two and a half francs profit per day. 
Sunday is always more lucrative than 
the other days of the week. 

The theatres of marionettes have had 
their time of prosperity, but these days 
of good fortune have disappeared since 
the war. Under the Empire they paid 
much less ground-rent than to-day, and 
their receipts were greater. They were 
permitted to remain open in the evening 
until nine o’clock, and attracted great 
crowds of people who could not attend 
during thé day. The effect of the little 
theatre, illuminated among the green 
trees, was charming. The -Vrai Guignol 
made then, on an average, one hundred 
francs per day, and the rest proportion- 
ately. The Guignol of the garden of the 
Tuileries, established in 1866 (now abol- 
ished), and the theatres of the Champs 
Elysées, were the most prosperous. The 
Guignol of the Tuileries, the pieces of 
which had the honor of being printed, 
took in occasionally on Sunday as much 
as four hundred francs, But the times 
are changed. The theatres of the Champs 
Elysées received the coup de grace when 
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forbidden three years ago to give evening 
performances. It is possible that morals 
have gained, but Guignol has certainly 
lost, and one or two of the theatres have 
been driven by necessity to leave the city 
and explore the environs. 

Before the piece commences Polichi- 
nelle, with joyous physiognomy, appears 
before the curtain in a dress of ceremony, 
with tri-cornered hat and feathers. He 
salutes his little friends, makes audible 
his inimitable voice in a berr! berr! ut- 
ters a few welcoming words, crows in an 
exulting manner, and disappears. At the 
sound of his voice the late-comers run 
from every side, abandoning without re- 
gret the sumptuous caléche drawn by four 
white goats, and breathless take their 
places. The sons of Mars, who are the 
constant and most devoted admirers of 
Polichinelle or of the pretty white-capped 
bonnes who bring their young charges to 
the‘‘spectacle,” suspend temporarily their 
flirtations and take their places outside of 
the rope, if the munificent wages of one 
cent per day, which they receive from the 
government in consideration of risking 
their lives in the service of La Patrie, 
has not been already squandered on 
tobacco. 

The curtain rises amidst breathless si- 
lence. The little audience becomes atten- 
tive and serious. The audience from that 
fantastic world where Jack the Giant- 
Killer is considered a real personage; 
where the affecting story of the Babes 
in the Wood passes for historical ; where 
the limits of the possible and impossible 
overlap one another, — follows with in- 
tense interest the. vicissitudes of the Rod- 
bers of the Black Forest or the affecting ad- 
ventures of Mother Michel and her Cat, 
refreshed between the acts by sticks of 
barley -sugar. After the play is over 
Polichinelle appears, and in the same 
exulting tone sings— 

** Bon soir, la compagnie ! 
La séance est finie ; 
J’ai l’espoir 
De bientot vous revoir.” 

During the fine season Guignol travels 
with the fashionable world. At the time 
when the dog star is in the ascendant, 
and even the churches relax in their 
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care of souls; when the Rue Bayard 
echoes no more to the tread of pious 
maidens, who weekly come to see who 
is in town and to display the last tri- 
umphs of their French modistes; when 
even the American chapel closes its 
doors, and the Mabille reigns triumph- 
ant in that quarter,—then Guignol tem- 
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porarily seeks “fresh woods and pastures 
new.” One may find him at the baths, 
at the seashore, or wherever he is likely 
to find admirers. 

Each of the theatres of marionettes has 
also its portable theatre which. it trans- 
ports for private entertainments. But it 
is not alone to the happy children of the 


THE AUDIENCE, 


aristocracy and bourgeoisie that Polichi- 


nelle has a mission. In the orphan asy- 
lums, in the asylum for foundlings—those 
unfortunate waifs ‘and victims of society 
who inherit no name or hereditary rights 
—he is at home and most warmly wel- 
comed. The good Sisters of Mercy who 
take charge of these charitable establish- 
ments provide on certain féte-days a 
joyous entertainment for the poor chil- 
dren by sending for Polichinelle. 

In the garden of the Luxembourg, 
Guignol has a crowd of small devotees 
who flock on fine afternoons to the lit- 
tle theatre situated on the north-west 
side of the park. The greatest success 
of this theatre is entitled “Za Zentation 
de St. Antoine, Piéce diabolique,” in 
three acts and five tableaux. The cur- 
tain rises and discloses the saint in his 





hermitage, decorated with skulls and 
crossbones and other cheerful emblems, 
in the midst of a forest. St. Antoine, a 
puppet of rather battered presence but 
steadfast virtue, habited in a brown 
woollen capuchined garment resembling 
that of the order of the Franciscans, tied 
with a rope about his waist, reclines on the 
ground reciting his rosary. He sternly re- 
sists the attractions of a staring wooden 
lady gorgeous in tinsel and pink gauze— 
the wife of Pluto, sent by the prince of, 
darkness to lead the hermit astray. She 
invites him to come to the palace of her 
husband, and entreats him to discard his 
beard and the robe of the friar, which dis- 
figure him, and promises to make him 
prime minister, avowing that she loves 
him, The man of meditation and prayer 
haughtily tells her to be gone, and cease 
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to profane his hermitage with such dis- 
course and to poison the air which he 
respires with her wicked proposals. 

On her retiring in a discomfited man- 
ner the saint draws a long breath and 
sings, 

Oh, bon Dieu! que je l’ai eschappé belle! 


Hosts of painted devils then appear and 





sing and dance around his grotto; and 
on his appearance to see what is going 
on, they seize him by the hands and 
force him to join in their impish dance. 
They finally go off, shrieking, leaving St. 
Antoine fainting on the ground. On re- 
covering his senses he exclaims, “‘ Those 
satanic imps of darkness! they made me 
jump about like a youngster of fifteen.” 
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The next exploit of the devils is to carry. 
off his pig, his only earthly friend. They 
sing : 
Nous allons prendre le cochon 
Du bienheureux St. Antoine ; 
Nous en ferons des saucissons, 
Au dépens de ce moine. 
After the execution of this vile scheme 
St. Antoine’s courage nearly deserts him. 
In tones that would melt the heart of a 
stone he sings entreatingly— 
Messieurs les Satans, rendez moi mon cochon, s’il 
vous plait. ; 
Messieurs, vous plait-t-il de me le rendre? 
Il faisait presque ma seule félicité, 
Par son caractére doux et tendre. 
Passing from entreaty to an imperative 
tone, he shrieks, 
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Satanés diables ! rendez moi mon cochon. 


A howl of derision is heard from the 
devils in the distance, and in rushes 
the object of St. Anthony's affection, 
but in what a condition! His curly tail 
is a mass of fire. The old saint extin- 
guishes the conflagration, smothering it 
in his gown. This feu d'artifice is the 
culminating point of attraction to the 
children. 

St. Antoine’s joy at the recovery of 
his four- footed companion is of short 
duration. The devils again make their 
appearance, singing in chorus, 
Démolissons, démolissons, démolissons I’hermitage! 


and put their threat into execution. St. 
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Antoine, falling on his knees, raises pa- 
thetically his jointed arms to Heaven, 
complaining that he has no longer any 
place to lay his head. A very comfort- 


able and substantial-looking cloud then 
descends, which envelops St. Antoine, 
leaving a convenient outlook for his 
head. Cloud and saint ascend out of 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


sight, while the voice of an angel ex- 
plains that St. Antoine’s sorrows are 
over and that his recompense is about 
to begin. 

On one occasion when I was present 
an Angora cat attached to the establish- 
ment, who was usually a model of fe- 
line propriety, gazed at the marvellous 
spectacle of St. Antoine’s pig with his 
tail on fire with flashing eyes and wav- 
ing caudal extremity. The saint had just 
extinguished the fire as usual, and thrown 





himself, overwhelmed by his feelings, on 
the ground, murmuring, ‘“‘O mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu!” when Puss, feeling herself 
in some way insulted, bounded on St. 
Antoine, and with tooth and claw _re- 
duced him to a sad state, to the great 
glee of the small audience. St. Antoine 
was finally rescued, but his stolid fea- 
tures ever afterward bore the marks of 
that feline charge. 

Fearing that my wooden favorite, St. 
Antoine, had come to grief during the 
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German bombardment, or had not sur- 
vived the horrors of the Commune, on 
my return to Paris in the summer of 1875 
I took an early opportunity of visiting the 
little theatre of the Luxembourg. The 
curtain was just rising, and St. Antoine, 
refreshed with a new coat of paint, was 
playing before a group of happy chil- 
dren. A skilful surgeon had repaired 
the scars made by Puss, and St. Antoine 
had reposed safe at the bottom of a trunk 
during the bombardment, while a hos- 
pital occupied the site of the theatre. 
Grimalkin had not fared so well as the 
saint. She disappeared about that un- 
happy time during the siege of Paris 
when a fine cat brought at least fifteen 
francs in the market. The director had 
suffered his share of the trials of that 
eventful period. He had served as 
drummer during the siege, but had 
passed safely through the dangers of 
that weary epoch of semi-starvation and 
the still greater horrors of the Commune. 

As Istood reflecting on the strange vicis- 
situdes of life, even for wooden saints and 
Guignols, a party of twelve or fifteen stu- 
dents, just returned to Paris after the va- 
cation, passed through the park. They 
had just landed from the train, and were 
en route for their hotels, loaded with small 
luggage, carpet- bags, shawls, etc. The 
devils were singing their refrain : 

Nous allons prendre le cochon 

Du bienheureux St. Antoine, etc. 
The students all took hold of hands and 
danced round the theatre, joining with 
great animation in the chorus and toss- 
ing up their-shawls. It was a curious 
scene, which certainly could not have 
been witnessed outside of Paris, and re- 
called to my mind a stanza written by a 
French officer with a diamond on a pane 
of glass in a castle on the Rhine that had 
served him as quarters during the war of 
1813: 

Amateurs de veau, ne quittez pas la Germanie ; 

Amateurs de beau, fixez vous en Italie ; 

Mais, pour le plaisir et le rit, 

Ne quittez jamais cher Paris. 

In Italy, not less than in France, the 
puppet-theatres are popular. At Rome 
they are the amusement par excellence 
of the people. They represent the most 





successful pieces of the great theatres, 
and even play the operas @ 4a mode—for 
instance, L’Africaine— without music. 
A wooden Zelika complains in the most 
pathetic manner of the treatment of a re- 
calcitrant wooden lover, who stalks about 
under the shadow of a gigantic plume in 
his hat resembling a small palm tree, the 
brightness and length of which do not 
seem to be abated by shipwreck or dire 
disasters. A Nelusca of ebony, heart- 
broken at the abandonment of his rel- 
atives, and apparently rheumatic in his 
joints, falls stiffly under the poisonous 
manzanilla tree, and no one even smiles. 
The Romans look on with the same ha- 
bitual placidity and calmness with which 
they perform and regard the maddest 
antics of the Carnival. 

In Venice there is a very pretty small 
theatre, with boxes, galleries and parquet, 
where the dvamatis persone are puppets 
about thirty-five inches in height, and 
they play classic tragedies in four or five 
acts, followed by a comedy or pantomime. 
The patriotic discourse of the stern Roman 
heroes, represented by these wooden im- 
ages, contrasts ludicrously with their star- 
ing faces and'stiff gestures and one’s rem- 
iniscences of Cesar’s Commentaries. The 
audience conscientiously applauds the 
fine sentiments, and does not laugh at 
the heroes of antiquity promenading 
with wires, only too visible, through 
their noble skulls. There is also a bal- 
let, the dancers being dressed in short 
dresses, silk tights, etc. They pirouette 
and throw their legs about as gracefully 
as a premiére danseuse. Their perform- 
ance borders on the marvellous. The au- 
dience is composed principally of chil- 
dren. The most admired puppets re- 
ceive enthusiastic encores, and even bou- 
quets, and courtesy their thanks. On the 
days of performance programmes on crim- 
son paper are placed under those of the 
great theatres, at a convenient height for 
small people to read. This theatre is 
managed by the jeu de triangle. 

But it is in Naples that the admiration 
of the people for Polichinelle reaches fa- 
naticism. Inthat charming climate, where 
the lower classes perform their little do- 
mestic duties, such as cooking their din- 
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ners, washing their linen and making 
their toilette, out of doors on the broad 
sidewalks, Guignol is always sure of an 
admiring if not a paying audience. The 
lover of the picturesque will note many a 
charming scene on the Chiaja, that glo- 
rious promenade around the Bay of Na- 
ples. In the foreground is the bluest of 
blue seas, over which towers Vesuvius 
wrapped in purple mists, with the smoke 
curling lazily from its crater against the 
opal-tinted sky, for even smoke in Naples 
is not in haste to reach its destination, and 
seems to linger over a scene so lovely. 
The houses, over which the sea-mists 


The Proprietor. 
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have thrown a softening tint, with the 
hills rising above them, form the back- 
ground. On the sidewalks the swarthy, 
jet-haired women, with a bright kerchief 
pinned over the head or shoulders; the 
bronzed fishermen, with the jaunty scar- 
let-tasselled cap which is their usual 
head - covering; the lazzaroni; and the 
Murillo-like children in scanty clothing, 
—form an audience for Guignol in which 
is wanting no element of the picturesque. 
The very wickedness of the faces fasci- 
nates the passer-by, for among them 
are physiognomies to which crime is no 
stranger. The scene is most striking at 


His Son. 


THE THREE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


nightfall, when the torches which illu- 
mine the stage of the little theatre throw 
aruddy glow over the group, and develop 
lights and shadows such as one finds in 
Hogarth’s pictures. 

The English counterpart of Guignol— 
Punch—differs somewhat from his con- 
tinental prototype. If more jovial, he 
is also more brutal, though scarcely, 
with his companion Judy, less popular 
among small people. But the English 
have so much charming fairy-lore, of 
which the theatres during the holidays 
are interpreters, rivalling each other in 
fairy spectacles, that Punch loses a lit- 
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tle of the estimation wi 
garded on the Continent. .’ 
It is singular that this important per- 
sonage has no foothold in our practical 
country. One cannot but regret that 
American children are deprived of him. 
All innocent.open-air amusements ought 
to be promoted in American cities. Our 
puppet theatres might represent episodes 
of life during the early settlement of 
America and the hair-breadth escapes 
of the first colonists from savages and 
wild beasts, and thus serve to impress 
an historical lesson on the minds of the 
rising generation. S. G. YOUNG. 





Pig, the world to single combat. 
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E is standing with his back to the 

fire, his eyes bent upon the ground, 
lost in thought. So, evidently, are all 
the little dogs deep in contemplation as 
they lie all round him with their chilly 
noses turned toward the cozy fire that 
laughs and crackles and leaps in mad 
enjoyment, although May is far ad- 
vanced. At his feet the three rough 
terriers—Rum, Charlie and Gip—snore 
luxuriously ; on his right the setter pup 
blinks softly; on his left the fox-terrier, 
handsome Cheekie, dozes; while in the 
centre lies Crinkle, the small toy, wide- 
awake and evidently eager to challenge 
This latter, 
when dispassionately considered, is but 
a melancholy creature—all legs, and no 
body to signify beyond an aspiring tail 
and two dejectedears. A forlorn thing, 
fit only for the tomb, but beloved of its 
master; so it lives, and its legs grow, 
and it prospers. 

The clock ticks, the moments fly, the 
gilt hands point to half-past three. Just 
now a soft, distant chime proclaims the 
hour, and Mr. Dynecourt, rousing him- 
self, wonders vaguely what on earth he 
shall do. This thought is so perplexing 
that involuntarily he tightens his clasp 
upon the letter he holds in his left hand, 
and brings his foot down with some em- 
phasis upon the hearth-rug. Probably 
he meant -no offence, but all the little 
dogs resent the hurried movement, and, 
as though pulled by a universal string, 
rise and gaze reproachfully upon him. 
Their master takes no notice of their in- 
dignation, but with moody eyes seeks, as 
it were, to look into futurity. 

At this moment the door opens, and a 
pretty creature dressed in deep mourning 
enters the room. Descriptions, like com- 
parisons, are odious; therefore, I shall 
not describe my heroine, but will ask 
you to picture her to yourself as the 
very sweetest thing in all the world. 
Surely beauty lies not in form or fea- 
ture, but in expression ; and she is ten- 
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der, riante, provoking, gracieuse—all just 
as it suits her. 

Mr. Dynecourt is twenty-six, and very 
much inlove. Georgie Hamilton is sev- 
enteen, and very much in love too. But 
he is in love with her, and she is only in 
love with life and the freshness and fair- 
ness of this pleasant world. 

As she enters now and advances up 
the long room, she smiles brightly. “I 
have news for you,” she says with large 
pleased, eagereyes. ‘‘Do you know, Polly 
has five of the loveliest pups imaginable 
—regular darlings! All a deep brown, 
and without a single spot.” 

“Has she ?”’ absently. 

“*Has she?’ How very enthusiastic! 
What's the matter, Davy? Something 
is wrong, I know, and I’m sure it is in 
that letter. How I do hate letters!” 

“Yes, it zs in the letter,” returns he, 
uncomfortably and somewhat forlornly. 
“It is from your uncle, John Greaves, 
asking you—to go and live with them.” 

“I sha’n’t go,” says Miss Georgie 
promptly. “Not likely. May I ask what 
put such a festive notion in his head? 
Am I not very well as I am?” 

“That’s just it,” crumpling the un- 
lucky letter nervously while staring with 
fixed determination at Rum’s silvery 
head. “Your uncle doesn’t think so. 
In fact, he thinks you shouldn’t —live 
here any longer.” 

“Not live here? in my home? And 
why ?”” 

Mr. Dynecourt is beginning to feel 
distinctly ashamed of himself, and is in- 
wardly hurling bad words at Uncle John 
for having compelled him to his present 
task. 

“You see, two months ago it was dif- 
ferent,” he begins desperately. “ Poor 
Aunt Hilyard was alive, and of coursé 
it was with her you lived, and all that; 
and— But now Mrs. Stokes has left us 
your uncle is afraid people may talk if 
—if—” 

“Why can’t you speak ?’’ interrupts 
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she impatiently. “I dislike people who 
hesitate, even more than people who 
‘talk,’ as you term it. /Mo—don't say 
another word: I understand perfectly. 
Oh,” sinking into a chair, “what a nui- 
sance it all is! and what on earth is to 
become of me?” 

He is silent. He draws himself up 
with a quick movement, and opens his 
lips as though to speak, but checks him- 
self resolutely, and as a further preventive 
to speech brings his teeth down sharply 
upon the end of his blond moustache. 

“I certainly sha’n’tgo to Aunt Maud’s,”’ 
goes on Georgie with decision : “nothing 
shall induce me. I once spent a month 
there, and I’m not going to try it again. 
I don’t fancy having Julia’s perfections 
retailed to me half a dozen times a day, 
and I won't be treated as a baby when I 
am seventeen. I can’t bear Aunt Maud. 


Do let me stay on here, Davy: what does 
it matter what any one may say ?”’ 

“You could only stay on here in one 
character,” replies he quietly, though he 
pales a little and regards her searchingly. 


“And that is—” 

“As my wife.” 

“Well, then, I wz/7 be your wife,’’ de- 
cides Miss Hamilton with flattering haste, 
though perhaps there is something not al- 
together satisfactory in the air of self-sac- 
rifice that accompanies the little speech. 
Then she stops short, and laughs rather 
awkwardly. ‘I forgot,’’ she says, look- 
ing down and trifling with her white fin- 
gers. “Pardon me: I forgot you might 
not view the idea in quite such a cheer- 
ful light as I do.” 

“You must be blind,” he says, coming 
forward and speaking quickly, “if you 
can have any doubt on that subject. I 
love you, Georgie: surely, you know that. 
But I know you do not love me in—in 
that way ; and I would not hurry or tempt 
you into a marriage that later on you 
might bitterly repent.” 

_ “I shouldn’t,” calmly: “I am sure of 
it. Why do you always imagine unpleas- 
ant things ?”” 

“If I could be quite sure you knew 
your own mind—that you really wished 
to marry me—”’ says he anxiously, some 
degree of hope rising in his mind as he 
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listens to the seeming earnestness of her 
words. 

“You may be guzée sure,” returns she 
reassuringly. ‘“‘I would do anything to 
escape Aunt Maud.” 

He drops her hand abruptly and walks 
back to his old position on the hearth- 
rug. “No: it is out of the question,” he 
says. “You do not care for me, and I 
would not do you such an injury as to 
marry you under the circumstances.” 

“Then don’t,” she says petulantly ; 
and, turning to the window, lets her 
eyes wander tenderly, lingeringly, over 
the lovely parks and uplands that seem 
to swell and glow beneath her gaze. 
For six happy years she has called them 
home; day by day they have grown 
dearer: surely, they are more to her 
than they can ever be to him, who has 
spent all his life abroad, and has only 
enjoyed their sweets for the past eight 
months. Yet now he will remain here 
undisturbed, in full possession, while 
she— 

At this point she lets one hand smite 
the palm of the other sharply, and, turn- 
ing with a little passionate gesture from 
the window, faces him. “ Whatam I to 
do?” she says. “At least help me to 
think, as by your decree I mus¢ leave 
my—home.” 

Her eyes fill; her lips tremble slight- 
ly; her hands fall together with an in- 
voluntary movement and clasp each 
other closely. “I will not go to my 
aunt's,” she says quickly. “I have 
money: why should I not take a cot- 


tage—the Elms, for instance—and live 


by myself, or with some nice old lady ? 
—though, as a rule, I hate old ladies.” 

“That is a good thought,” says Dyne- 
court eagerly, some light coming back 
again into his eyes. (If this can be ac- 
complished she will at least be always 
near him; that is, until— Here the 
glad light fades again suddenly, and 
Melancholy once more marks him for 
her own.) “It can be managed, I dare 
say, if your uncle gives consent. I know 
an old lady, a friend of my-aunt’s, who 
would, I am sure, be glad to come to 
you. Yes, it might be arranged, and— 
the Elms would exactly suit you.” 
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“As well as any other place,” with 
a shrug of her pretty shoulders. “ You 
have refused to marry me, and you have 
turned me out of doors; therefore I must 
needs be content with the lesser goods 
the gods provide.” 

“Georgie,” exclaims he angrily, keen 
reproach and pain in his tone, “ how dare 
you speak to me like that? How have I 
deserved it at your hands? It is unlike 
you to be unjust.” He is gazing down 
with tender severity upon her wilful, pro- 
voking face; and at last, when she can 
endure the intensity of his regard no long- 
er, she raises her head, and, meeting his 
eyes, lets her mouth relax into a soft, ir- 
resistible smile. But he is too hurt and 
sad at heart to return the smile, and pres- 
ently she becomes aware that his eyes 
are full of tears. 

“T have vexed you,”’ she says remorse- 
fully, slipping her slender fingers into 
his: “forgive me. I am bad to you al- 
ways. But one cannot be amiable for 
ever, and just now I am angry with Mrs. 
Grundy because she will not let me be 
happy in my own way; and I think I 
am a little angry with you too. It isn’t 
the pleasantest thing in the world to pro- 
pose to some one and be ignominiously 
rejected. Now, is it?” 

‘My darling, how can I act different- 
ly? . You are only a child: you do not 
know your own mind yet. A time might 
come when— No, it would be madness 
toward both of us to marry you without 
being fully assured of your love.” 

“Would: it?’ And yet I know I like 
you better than anybody I ever met,” 
persists she, a little wistfully. 

“ That is saying nothing, you know so 
few. But listen, Georgie. Let a year go 
by: at the end of twelve months, if you 
still wish to marry me, I shall say to my- 
self, ‘She loves me!’ If not—why then,” 
sadly, “I shall know how wise I was to- 
day. In the mean time promise me one 
thing,’’ says Dynecourt earnestly, closing 
his hand tighter upon hers—‘‘ that when- 
ever you feel yourself growing—zmderest- 
ed—in any one, you will tell me of it z#- 
stantly.” 

“T promise,” with faint surprise in look 
and tone. 





“You will not hide it until it is too 
late ?”” 
“Certainly not. of course,” with a 
little mocking smile that irradiates her 
whole face, “you are alluding to George 
Blount, or perhaps to Captain Stannus, 


who, I hear, is expected at the Grange’ 


next month.” 

“I may be,” replies he quietly, tiiough 
some slight discomposure betrays iiself 
in his manner as she mentions the last 
name. “I have your promise, however 
—have I .not?—that you will give me 
timely warning of the very first sign of 
tenderness you feel.” 

“I promise faithfully,’ returns she, 
laughing, “though I know you are im- 
agining what will never come to pass.” 


A fortnight has come and gone. Uncle 
John has given in: so has Aunt Maud 
with startling amiability. It is a settled 
thing that for the future Miss Hamilton is 
to be mistress of her own actions and the 
Elms (a picturesque cottage, without an 
elm within a mile of it), while the Park 
loses its sweetest inmate, and Dynecourt 
grows to almost detest the beautiful place, 
that now, in Georgie’s absence, seems be- 
reft of its chief charm. 

Gradually the long drawing-rooms as- 
sume the unlovely look of all rooms in 
which no humanity lingers: the dining- 
room grows gaunt, the galleries ghostly. 
Only the library retains in part its old ap- 
pearance, as here its master sits at night, 
brooding sadly over her he loves. 

Yet, of all rooms in the house, this per- 
haps is the one most haunted by her pres- 
ence. In each huge arm-chair he sees a 
slender lissome figure lounging ; from be- 
hind each hanging curtain a charming 
face peeps gayly; over every table a 
sleek head is bending, reading or draw- 
ing or working as the silent apparition 
chooses. 

At last the terrible loneliness becomes 
unbearable —so much so that it drives 
Mr. Dynecourt down to the cottage at 
all sorts of unreasonable hours, where 
he is received with such empressement 
by Georgie as makes good Mrs. Wright 
—the old lady who has come to take 
charge of her—wonder nervously wheth- 
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er such incessant intercourse is strictly 
proper. In er young days it had not 
been so, etc. etc. 

As for Georgie, she pines persistently 
for her lovely Park, and regrets every 
hour she lives her enforced exile from 
it. Once, about three weeks after her 
change of. residence, loitering amongst 
the flowers alone with Davy (having 
eluded Mrs. Wright's vigilance), she 
turns to him and says suddenly, with 
some childish bitterness and envy, 
“Well, and are you happy, now you 
have the Park all to yourself?” 

“Does that speech deserve an answer ?” 
reproachfully. “Take it, however. Iam 
as miserable as I well can be. Every 
room and hall and corridor reminds me 
ceaselessly of—what I sorely miss each 
hour of the day.” 

“IT am glad of it,’ wickedly. “The 
more wretched you are, the more I shall 
enjoy it. I can never forgive you for 
having—refused me. Such an indig- 
nity! Even still my heart beats when 
I think of it.” 

“You jest about what is cruel earnest 
to me.” 

“What a tone!” laughing. ‘You re- 
mind me of the frogs and those un- 
pleasant boys. And yet, surely I have 
stated only bare facts: you did refuse 
me.” 

“Ask me again when you can tell me 
honestly you love me.” 

“What if I told you so now?” 

“T shouldn’t believe you.” 

“No? Then what zs love?” demands 
she, standing still before him in the centre 
of the path, framed in by glowing, fra- 
grant roses, and gazing with calm in- 
quiry, though somewhat mirthfully, into 
his grave eyes. ‘I mean, how does one 
feel when one is in love ?”” 

“You confess your ignorance?” asks 
he with a slight smile that is full.of de- 
jection and regret. ‘Well, let me try 
to enlighten it. First, when one loves 
one has a passionate longing to be near 
the beloved—a sense of desolation when 
apart from her.” 

“So?” says Georgie, raising her brows 
slightly. ‘Now, don’t you think—p/ease 
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doesn’t it occur to you that —that— it 
might grow slightly monotonous ?” 

“No, it does zo¢,"” emphatically. ‘‘ To 
you, of course, it might.” 

“Ah!” murmurs Georgie, gazing with 
pensive regret at her delicate, filbert- 
shaped nails. 

“In the second place,” goes on Mr. 
Dynecourt, “one is always absurdly 
jealous.” 

“Is one? But, my dear Davy, how 
very dreadful! Do you not think jeal- 
ousy a rather vulgar sentiment?” 

“It may be, but it is at the same time 
a thoroughly natural and utterly uncon- 
querable sentiment.” 

“I’m absolutely certain 7 couldn't be 
made jealous,” says Georgie with up- 
lifted chin. “I flatter myself I am above 
all that. It is low and commonplace.” 

“Perhaps you look upon love itself in 
the same light,” says he, a little*bitterly. 
“Remember, it too is commonplace,’” 

“No, no. Iam not so, sure of that,” 
returns she, reflectively.  “ Well, go on. 
Besides monotony and jealousy-is there 
anything else ?”’ 

“As I regard it, yes. I think,” says 
this old-fashioned young man.in a low 
tone that he firmly believes -befits the 
occasion—“I think one would feel if 
one’s dearest died that one must die too.” 

“Well, now,” says Georgie in a clear, 
healthy, business-like tone, “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of that. It is ridiculous: it 
is too much.” 

“Didn't I say so? I told you before- 
hand you knew nothing about it,” says 

he hastily, a little indignation, a little 
disgust and a good deal of pain mixed 
together in his voice. “Ido not expect 
you to agree with me, because you have 
never loved.” 

“I dare say you think you know best,” 
says Miss Georgie with some just irrita- 
tion, “but I ask you to look round at 
those among our friends who have loved 


and see if you speak sensibly. There 


was Maud Eldon, for instance: when 
news came that Frank had been shot 
in that stupid Ashantee affair, did she 
droop and die? And yet they were quite 
devoted: we all knew that. And then 
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an early grave because poor George suc- 
cumbed to that fever? She didn’t: I 
never saw any one grow so fat and so— 
—so pleasant as she has done of late. 
Then remember Mrs. Hartley's case: 
you know how awfully fond of each oth- 
er she and Arthur were, and yet when he 
was brought home on a door to her from 
the hunting-field did she die? No: she 
only got married again. I must repeat 
it, Davy: I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Of course it isn’t in one’s power to 
die,” says Davy apologetically, feeling 
somewhat crushed by this heavy weight 


of evidence, “but at least one would feel 


anxious to die. It would seem the hard- 
est part of one’s misery that perhaps one 
couldn't. Now, I ask you, Georgie,” in 
a challenging tone, “do you think you 
would feel anxious to die if I died?” 

“How can I say?’ perplexed, letting 
her rounded cheek sink into her palm. 
“Itis so hard to be sure.” Then suddenly, 
“How can I think about it at all, when 
you are alive and well, and so very near 
to me?” she says sweetly, moving a de- 
gree closer to him and turning upon him 
the softest, tenderest smile imaginable. 

But this smile, that might reasonably 
be believed capable of melting an ice- 
berg, fails in its purpose. Mr. Dyne- 
court distinctly declines to be melted, 
and, fearing to meet her eyes, looks res- 
olutely over her head toward the distant 
hills beyond, behind which the golden 
sun is sinking slowly, slowly, emitting in 
his dying agonies a yellow haze that cov- 
ers all the land. 

“Pshaw!’’ he says impatiently, “why 
do you bring me into the question? I 
was speaking generally. And—you do 
not know what love means. How should 
you? You are but a child.” 

At this allusion to her age Miss Ham- 
ilton is very properly offended. Wrath 
grows within her violet eyes, making 
them larger, darker, more intensely ex- 
pressive (if possible), than they were 
before. 

“Child I she says. ‘Oh yes, without 
doubt I am only a child; and I am very 
glad of it too, as it is a good thing to be 
young. But I suppose one can’t be a 
child always, and perhaps you have for- 
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gotten that Iam seventeen. And as to 
love, you say I know nothing about it; 
and I hope I never shall, because, if your 
description of it be a correct one, it must 
be the most uncomfortable, absurd and 
detestable thing in the world.” 

This vehement speech, I need scarcely 
say, ends the conversation. Mr. Dyne- 
court disdains to reply, and turns his at- 
tention with renewed interest upon the 
distant landscape. 

Presently, however, his meditations are 
brought to anignominious close. Georgie, 
springing to her feet, apparently forgetful 
of recent wrath, seizes him eagerly by the 
arm, and by an animated glance brings 
him to his feet. “Let us run,” she says 
with the utmost bonhomie, as though 
their late passage-of-arms had never 
occurred. “I see Mrs. Wright looming 
in the dim vista of the future, and her 
coming means platitudes, mild expostu- 
lations and shawls. Let us escape while 
we may.” 

With this she turns the corner hastily, 
and he following, as in duty bound, they 
presently find themselves in an obscure 
arbor, mouldy and earwiggy, but secure. 
- Georgie, seating herself at the rustic 
table, lets her face fall into her hands 
and silently contemplates her compan- 
ion, who is looking his severest, and is 
crushing without remorse the “starry 
jessamine”’ that climbs the arbor’s sides 
as he leans against it. 

“How quiet you are!” she says at 
length with a slightly-provoking smile, 
being in a teasing humor. “Is it your 
temper or your toothache? Speak to 
me, Davy.” 

“I am afraid you don’t like Mrs. 
Wright,” he says, ‘“‘and it must be un- 
pleasant for you, living with her, and 
that—”’ 

“Not in the least: I like her very 
much, but I don’t love her, that is all. 
She is tiresome, poor soul! and will 
think I have a delicate chest.” 

“She is a very good woman.” 

“That is just it,’ demurely. 

“What is?” 

“ Her being so good. She is /vo good: 
that is her great fault. She is the most 
perfect woman I ever met, and I don't 
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like perfect people :. they disagree with 
me. Oh that one could find a flaw 
somewhere! But one looks for it in 
vain. There are no exceptions to her, 
rules, and she is never wrong. Good 
people are very disagreeable: I prefer 
the other sort myself.” 

“You make me wish myself of the 
other sort,” says he, smiling. 

“Don’t wish yourself different: you 
are the happy medium. But Captain 
Stannus, ke is guéte of the other sort.” 

“You have met him ?” turning with a 
palpable start to examine her features. 
“When ? where?” 

“ Last night, at the Grange: you know 
he was expected there,’’ coloring distinct- 
ly, though faintly. “I dined there: did 
I not tell you? I dine there so often 
it scarcely impresses me. Mrs. Blount 
came herself at six o’clock, and made me 
walk back with her, as she said she was 
most anxious I should meet her brother.” 

“No doubt.” 

“He is very handsome, and was very 
agreeable and—attentive and pleasant.” 

“Was he ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go on, Georgie: you have something 
more to tell me.” He has turned his 
face from hers, and is unconsciously re- 
ducing to ruin a branch of the jessamine 
that has foolishly wandered within his 
grasp. 

“Not much. Only once, you know, 
you made me promise if I ever felt in- 
terested (was not that the word ?) in any 
one I was to let you know directly. You 
remember ?”” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well,” with a slightly -embarrassed 
laugh, and a blush that deepens every 
moment by fine degrees upon her pretty 
cheeks, “I think I rather like this new 
friend. We had dancing in the large 
hall after dinner, and ‘he danced with 
me all the evening, and said a good 
many charming things. And fe didn’t 
tell me I was a silly child. And alto- 
gether we had a lovely time.” 

She stops with another little laugh at 
her Americanism, but Dynecourt makes 
noreply. She cannot see his expression, 
and, as his silence troubles her, she rises, 
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and coming to his side slips her hand 
through his arm. “Have I vexed you?” 
she says: “do you really care? Of late 
I have thought—not. You scold me so 
much, and look so sadly at me some- 
times. Perhaps, after all,” with a little 
sigh, “I am only a silly child. Mind, I 
am not sure that I feel even the faintest 
interest in this new-comer; only it cer- 
tainly did occur to me that he was good 
to talk to, and I liked his way of dancing. 
And you know you made me promise 
faithfully to tell you of the very first sign 
of—” 

“I know,” interrupts he impatiently 
in a compressed tone, taking no notice 
of the white little hand that is so gently 
pressing his arm. 

“To-morrow night,” she goes on earn- 
estly, “I shall be dining there again, 
and—” 

“ Again ?” 

“Yes. Are you not to be there? George 
said he would ride down this afternoon 
to ask you: I suppose you missed him.” 

“T doesn’t matter: I sha’n’t go.” 

“Not when J am going to be of the 
party ?” reproachfully. 

“No,” brutally. 

“Well, you must please yourself about 
that, of course,” with a flattering sigh. 
“But I was going to say to you that when 
to-morrow night is past I shall know more 
positively whether I really like Captain 
Stannus or not. Come here on Friday 
and I will tell you all about it.” 

Dynecourt smiles in spite of himself. 
“And yet you were indignant a moment 
since because I said you were a child!” 
he says half musingly. “I keep you to 
your bargain. On Friday I shall be here 
to learn my fate.” 

He leaves her presently, and goes 
home full of sad forebodings, as miser- 
able as any woman could desire. All 
the evening (that seems so interminable) 
he fights with his fears, and refuses to 
find comfort in his choicest cigars. Din- 
ner is an abomination, bed a mockery. 

Every hour of the succeeding day he 
torments himself afresh, and as twilight 
falls almost makes up his mind to waive 
ceremony and, in spite of the refusal 
sent, dine at the Grange, if only to judge 
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with his own jealous eyes what amount 
of favor Stannus is finding in the eyes 
of his beloved. But pride and obstinacy 
prevail. No, he will not interfere in any 
way : let her give her heart to this stran- 
ger if she will; let this fancy, born of a 
few hours, grow and supplant the affec- 
tion that has lasted for years. And so 
on and on. 

As Friday morning deepens into noon 
his mood becomes even more depress- 
ing. Why fight against fortune? Why 
seek to compel fate? Why go to the 
Elms at all, to hear what he already 
knows too well? Better take the next 
train to town, or shut himself up in: his 
private den, or de first. 

Five minutes after making a solemn 
choice between these three evils he finds 
himself in the hall, gazing with gentle 
meditation into his hat. Whether he has 
mistaken time and place, and is about 
to say a prayer into it, will never be 
known, but presently he draws himself 
up, and, as though hardly conscious of 
the act, places the hat firmly on his head. 
After which, still with the abstracted look 
upon his face, he opens the hall-door and 
takes the road that leads to the Elms. 

Whilst yet at a distance from that par- 
adise he sees standing at its gate a very 
gracious figure, evidently on the lookout 
for somebody. Coming nearer, he can 
see it is Miss Georgie herself, clad in 
a marvellous costume and innumerable 
smiles. 

“It is all right,” she cries gayly at the 
top ef her fresh young voice, running to 
greet him. Then, as they meet, she leaves 
her hand in his as she goes on to tell 
him her story. “I don’t care in the least 
for him,” she says: “he is rather a prig. 
I found out all about it at once. You 
know you said jealousy was a chief in- 
gredient, and last night it so happened 
that I offended his lordship early in the 
evening so grossly that he declined to no- 
tice me afterward. He would not even 
ask me to dance, but devoted himself to 
that pretty Miss Hanley, and, would you 
believe it, I didn’t mind it in the least: 
in fact, it amused me. So, you see, I 
don’t care a bit for him.” 

“Sulky beast!” says Mr. Dynecourt with 














withering contempt, but in the cheeriest 
of tones. 

“Yes, isn’t he? As you weren't there,” 
with a reproachful glance, “I consoled 
myself with George Blount, and enjoy- 
ed myself immensely. Now, aren’t you 
glad?” 

This question is asked so naively, and 
his relief is so great, that he bursts out 
laughing. His companion joins in mer- 
rily. 

“Glad doesn’t express it,”” exclaims he. 
“T cannot tell you what a miserable time 
I have put in since last I saw you. My 
darling, how pretty you are looking this 
morning! And isn’t that a very charm- 
ing dress you are wearing ?”” 

Naturally, this pleases her, and she in- 
stantly proceeds to tell him all about this 
desirable gown — where she got it, who 
made it, and the exact amount of the bill 
sent in to her by Elise. Whilst imparting 
all this information to her puzzled hearer 
she induces him in the most artful man- 
ner to tell her three distinct times how 
very becoming it is to her. Feeling at 
last satisfied that he is thoroughly im- 
pressed by her very charming appear- 
ance, she thinks fit to change the con- 
versation. _ 

She is in one of her kindest humors, 
so that when his visit of two short hours 
has drawn to a close she makes him a 
noble offer of her company as far as 
the gate. On their way thither she says, 
“When next you are asked to the Grange 
you must come: it is a very pleasant 
house and great fun, and I like to see 
you there. But,” with a swift glance 
from under her long lashes, “you must- 
n’t dance so much with Florence Blount 
as you did the last night we were there 
together in poor auntie’s time. Do you 


‘remember ?” 


“ Hardly.” 

“What a politic answer! You know 
you danced all night with her. By the 
by,” with a charming assumption of in- 
difference, “does she dance well ?” 

“Very well,” replies he with all a man’s 
hopeless stupidity. 

“Really?” Then, after a suspicious 
pause, “I shouldn't have thought it. She 
looks heavy.” 
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“She has rather too good a figure to 
be called ‘heavy,’ I think,” still more 
stupidly. 

“A charming figure!’’ stiffly. “I like 
people inclining toward embonpoint my- 
self: they are much more worthy of 
admiration than meagre little creatures 
like—like me, for instance. She is very 
handsome too, isn’t she ?”” 

“Yes,” absently. He is thinking of 
anything in the world but Florence 
Blount, but how can she know that? 

‘Very handsome?” says she with un- 
called-for energy. ‘Altogether, I think 
she would make a very suitable wife for 
you.” 

“Georgie!” rousing himself from his 
pleasant day-dreams—in which his com- 
panion of the moment bears so large a 
part—with a palpable start. 

“Yes, why not? You think she dances 
divinely, has the loveliest figure you ever 
saw, and is the handsomest women in the 
world,” 

“Did I say all that ?” 

“Every word, and more. So, I see no 
reason why you should not marry her.” 

“Except the simple one that I love 
another,” replies he coldly, feeling some 
anger at her heartless suggestion. 

“I don’t believe you do,” says she 
pettishly, though considerably mollified. 
“At least, you never tell me you think 
me good to look at.” 

“Why should I bore you by telling 
you over and over again what you know 
so well already?” impatiently. ‘*Good- 
bye, Georgie: I have evidently tired you 
out. I must really go.” 

“You are cross,” says Miss Georgie 
coaxingly, “but don’t go for a little min- 
ute, it is so long since I have seen you.” 

“What a humbug you are!” smiling. 
“As if you could forget that only one 
day has passed since our last meeting !”” 

“I forget everything when I am with 
you,” says this coquette archly. Then 
there is a pause, and then she says, very 
softly and with an air of the utmost im- 
portance, “ Davy!” 

“Well?” says Davy, stopping short, 
and feeling sure some dark secret is 
about to be disclosed. 

“I want to ask you a question,” taking 
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hold of a button on his coat and twisting 
it nervously, to its serious detriment. 

“Then ask it, darling,” very anxiously. 

‘Do I or Florence Blount dance best?” 

Mr. Dynecourt, though strongly tempt- 
ed to give way to merriment at this solu- 
tion of her gravity, with a wisdom beyond 
his years refrains. “You, decidedly,” he 
says with emphasis. 

“You are sure ?” 

“Positive.” 

“There is something else. A moment 
since you said you thought her very hand- 
some.” 

“Did I? .I don’t believe—” 

“Yes, you did. Now, don’t you think 
—her nose—a little large, eh, Davy ?”’ 
with a faint laugh and some embarrass- 
ment. “Do say you think her nose the 
largest you ever saw.” 

“Quite the largest,” with comforting 
conviction—“ utterly out of all propor- 
tion.” 

“T fully agree with you,” with a deli- 
cious laugh. “And her figure? It is 
very fat, isn’t it?” 

“Abominably so.” 

“And you hate fat women ?” 

“TI simply loathe them: I only care 
for ‘meagre little creatures’ like—you.” 

“Rude boy! But, honestly, you think 
me prettier than she is ?” 

“‘A thousand times prettier. My dar- 
ling child, what an absurd question! 
She is not fit to be named in the same 
day with you.” 

“Ah, now I shall say good-bye really, 
my dearest Davy,” says Miss Hamilton 
with considerable empressement, tender- 
ing to him both her friendly little hands, 
that return undisguisedly his farewell 
pressure. 


Mrs. Blount of the Grange is a very 
clever woman—not only clever, but sen- 
sible, two things that don’t always go to- 
gether—and is devoted to her step-broth- 
er, Captain Stannus. 

The captain is handsoime and suscept- 
ible: Miss Hamilton, according to Mrs. 
Blount’s lights, is handsomeand suscepti- 
ble also. Why should not two handsome, 
susceptible people be brought together, 
and by a little judicious management 
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be united in heart and fortune? I think 
when Mrs. Blount got to this point in her 
meditations she put the fortune before the 
heart, as being the more important thing 
of the two. Miss Hamilton’s fortune is 
considerable — almost as pretty as her- 
self: the captain’s is inconsiderable, be- 
ing indeed of the Mrs. Harris order, vague 
and shadowy. Beyond all doubt, Georgie 
would make a very suitable wife for dear 
Fred. 

Nothing can exceed Mrs. Blount’s 
kindness. She gives the little mistress 
of the Elms to understand that the 
Grange is her home whenever she may 
wish to visit it. She is positively unhap- 
py if a whole day passes without bringing 
her a glimpse of darling Georgie. The 
country (especially the mothers of nice 
young men) admires her conduct im- 
mensely, and tells her with.a'smile how 
very charming it is of her to be so atten- 
tive to the little orphaned girl. Itsays a 
few other things too—behind her back, 
and without a smile—but these of course 
she does not hear. 

Fred at first proves somewhat refrac- 
tory, being rather averse to matrimony, 
even with an heiress, and openly disin- 
clined to “range” himself for years to 
come. But when a fortnight has drawn 
to a close he discovers, to his everlasting 
chagrin, that his heart is no longer in his 
own possession, but safe in Miss Georgie’s 
keeping. Against his will he has fallen a 
victim to the charms of the pretty heiress, 
and knows he would accept her gladly in 
the morning were she without a penny. 

About this time it occursto Mrs. Blount’s 
fruitful brain that it is better to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis without further delay. She 
takes into consideration the effect of pri- 
vate theatricals upon a budding attach- 
ment, and mentally decides that the fre- 
quent rehearsal of a love-scene must be 
conducive to the desired result. 

So private theatricals are arranged to 
take place at the Grange on the 3d of Au- 
gust, and every one for ten miles round is 
invited towitness them. Georgie of course 
is to act; so is Stannus; so is Florence, 
the eldest daughter ; so is Dynecourt, but 
he, unfortunately, has business that will 
keep him in London a good deal just 











at this time, so is not available, and 
some one else is selected for his part. 
He will return to the country, however, 
the day before the all-important event, 
and will gladly stay at the Grange from 
Monday till Wednesday, Tuesday being 
the day appointed for the performance. 

Georgie is intensely delighted with the 
whole affair, and studies her part from 
morning till night. The play has been 
run through again and again, until at 
last every one is declared to be almost 
—if not quite—perfect. There are re- 
hearsals in the drawing-room, rehear- 
sals in the library, rehearsals in the 
shrubberies, or any other place where 
chance may bring the actors together, 
and the house is turned upside down. 

On Monday, when Dynecourt arrives, 
he finds chaos reigning and nobody to 
be found anywhere. Strolling through 
the rooms in search of Georgie (being 
filled with a desire to see her riante face 
light up as he gives her the costly trinket 
he has selected for her with such loving 
care in town), he comes to the door of 
one of the smaller conservatories, across 
which a heavy velvet curtain is hanging, 
and lifting it partially looks in. As he 
looks his grasp involuntarily tightens 
upon the velvet, and his face whitens 
until his very lips are bloodless. Spell- 
bound, as though rooted to the spot, he 
gazes at the scene within. 

In the centre of the stone floor stands 
Georgie, looking very lovely, very earn- 
est, with her blue eyes full of tender long- 
ing, while at her feet kneels the gallant 
captain, evidently pleading passionately 
for the small hand he is holding so close- 
ly, fondly, between both his own. His 
face is tragic—perhaps a degree /0 
tragic, if only rage and despair would, 
allow Dynecourt to notice it. But the! 
lover-like attitude is as nothing to what 
follows. Atthis luckless instant the cap- 
tain speaks, addressing Georgie in a tone 
almost frenzied in its vehemence. 

“Darling,” says the captain, “for the 
last time I kneel to you, and entreat you 
to hear me. Do not, I pray you, let the 
adulation of another”’ (“‘ That's me,” says 
Dynecourt savagely between his set 
teeth) “blind you to the honest and 
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heartfelt affection I offer you. In you 
are centred all my hopes of bliss. Do 
not condemn me to lifelong misery, but 
say you will be mine.” 

Dynecourt draws his breath hard, and 
waits with maddening impatience for the 
reply to this florid speech. It comes slow- 
ly, with evidently modest reluctance, from 
Georgie’s pretty lips. Her head is down- 
cast; her hand lies tranquilly in her com- 
panion’s; she has turned her face a little 
to one side. 

“How can I answer you ?” she says in 
clear but trembling accents. ‘And yet 
why should I shrink from telling you the 
truth? Yes, I confess it: my heart has 
long been in your keeping, and, if you 
wish it, I am yours!” 

Dropping the curtain with a smothered 
and rather highly -flavored word, Dyne- 
court turns away, grief and bitter disap- 
pointment at his heart. At last the dread- 
ful awakening has come: she has discov- 
ered her heart is not her own to bestow or 
withhold at her pleasure. She is right, 


of course—quite right. Her love is not to 


be controlled as she thinks fit, but why 
had she not fo/d him? To find sucha 
child so skilful in the art of concealing 
chills him to his heart’s core; and he 
had believed her so true, so sweet, so 
unworldly! With apparently the face 
of a guileless girl she has proved her- 
self old in the wiles and deceptions of 
the practised flirt. 

Then a moment comes when he tells 
himself he is glad of his awakening, and 
pictures to himself the desolation of a life 
spent with one who would bear for him 
no love. But, somehow, it is a dismal 
gladness, that brings with it no conso- 
lation. 

“The adulation of another :” the words 
rankle. For the future he will spare her 
this “adulation” that distresses, and prob- 
ably annoys, her. Nor will he interfere 
with her appreciation of another's “hon- 
est affection.” 

Later on in the day, when they meet, 
his manner, though civil, is markedly 
cold and indifferent, while his deméan- 
or toward Miss Blount, whom he takes 
In to dinner, is devoted, almost ro- 
nonce. He takes not the smallest no- 
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tice of the pretty puzzled child, who 
watches him with great bewildered eyes 
and tells herself a thousand times she 
must be dreaming. What has she done ? 

Then comes bed-hour, and everybody 
says good-night to everybody else, and 
still Dynecourt is so attentive to Miss 
Blount that he barely notices the small 
soft hand that is held out to him as its 
owner bids him good-night in somewhat 
troubled tones. So the cold farewell is 
said, and all separate; and two people 
at least in the house lie awake half the 
night through very wretchedness, and 
one cries bitterly until her richly-fringed 
lids are pink and sorrowful. 

Next morning it is the same thing over 
again. At breakfast Dynecourt is seated 
next Florence, and is carrying on with 
her an animated discussion about toy 
terriers. He barely notices Georgie’s 
greeting, and then goes back to the 
terrier question, as though the success 
of his argument is all he lives for. 

Georgie’s lips tighten, and y choking 
sensation rises in her throat. With a soft 
glance she turns to Captain Stannus, who 
is of course beside her, and talks to him 
all through breakfast with a grace, a 
verve, unapproachable. Once, meeting 
two stern eyes fixed upon her from ‘the 
opposite side of the table, she returns 
their glance with one of defiance that 
breathes of open war. 

It is half- past eight: the guests have 
arrived, and Dynecourt in his side seat 
is gazing moodily into space, hardly 
aware that the curtain has risen and 
that the play has commenced. 

There is the usual programme. Beau- 
ty; Beauty’s true and disinterested ad- 
mirer; true and disinterested admirer’s 
villainous rival ; the smart chambermaid; 
the funny man,—all are here. 

Dynecourt, glowering in his corner, 
declines to laugh at the funny man, and 
hardly deigns to notice the brilliant cos- 
tumes that go such a long way in private 
theatricals. 

Two scenes go off successfully, and 
the curtain at length rises on the third 
and last. It progresses: Beauty is being 
tenderly driven into a corner; the true 
and disinterested is gaining ground, until 
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finally, with an energy worthy of even a 
better cause, he flings himself at Beau- 
ty’s feet, and for the fourth time entreats 
her to look favorably upon his suit. 

At this moment it occurs to Dyne- 
court, whose eyes are fixed upon the 
ground, that something not altogether 
unfamiliar to his ear is being said. He 
starts, grows a little pale, and turns his 
attention to the stage. Captain Stannus 
is on his knees, and has full possession 
of Georgie’s hand. He is uttering an 
impassioned speech, the words of which 
fall clearly upon Dynecourt’s ear: 

“Do not, I pray you, let the adulation 
of another blind you to the honest and 
heartfelt affection I offer you—” 

It is all only too palpable. Dynecourt 
gazes at the actors blankly, full of a hor- 
rible misgiving. Then comes Beauty's 
reply. 

Georgie is perhaps not quite so well 
up in her part to-night as she was yes- 
terday, when in the conservatory she 
rehearsed to an unseen audience. Her 
tone falters; her eyes are unsmiling; 
a curious expression of pain has fallen 
athwart, and somewhat mars, the joy- 
ousness of her usually piquante face. 
For one brief instant her glance wan- 
ders, and, travelling over the heads of 
the listening guests, meets and questions 
Dynecourt. There is a world of disap- 
pointment and reproach in that tender 
glance, and then the long lashes droop, 
and the eyes return again to the suppli- 
ant before her. 

Remorse, self-reproach, keen anger 
at his own folly, threaten to overwhelm 
Dynecourt, and would perhaps gain mas- 
tery but for the extreme feeling of relief 
that grows within him and permeates his 
whole being. He scarcely sees how the 
play ends, but as the curtain falls pushes 
his way triumphantly through the throng 
of applauders, and, crossing the hall, en- 
ters the impromptu green - room, where 
actors and actresses are all talking and 
laughing, and congratulating each other 
freely on the happiness of the whole af- 
fair. But the little figure so charming 
in its old-world finery has disappeared. 
Georgie is nowhere to be seen. 

Florence Blount, resplendent in pow- 















der and patches, comes sailing toward 
him. She is of the large and fleshy type, 
and looks uncommonly well in powder— 
a fact of which she is fully aware. ‘“‘ Have 
you come to say something pretty to us?” 
she says with her orthodox smile. “It is 
scarcely form—is it ?—to force an entrée 
into our private room, but we forgive 
you. Oh, Georgie? Yes, how well she 


acted! but how painfully nervous she 


was just at last! Did you notice? She 
was hardly off the stage when she burst 
out crying, and said she felt tired and 
frightened. Poor little thing! She has 
gone to her room: Katie is with her, I 
fancy.” 

“Ah,” says Dynecourt. If his life de- 


pended upon it he could not at this mo- - 


ment form asentence. His eyes are low- 
ered, his tone might mean anything. 
“Don’t you think you like old-fashion- 
ed plays?’’ goes on Miss Blount viva- 
ciously. “The dressing and that is so 
much more effective.” 
Dynecourt murmurs something. 
“Oh, thanks, ever so many, but I am 
quite tired of hearing that. Yes, powder 
zs becoming. I wish some great lady 
would adopt it for common use, and 
then we should all follow suit; and as 
for the patches, I really think I shall 
take to them without waiting for a lead 
from any great lady. Georgie? No, I 
am almost sure she will not come down 
again to-night. You see, she is so upset, 
nervous, what you will,” etc. 
Dynecourt, disappointed, impatient, 
turns away, and after a‘decent delay 
frames a proper excuse and quits the 
house. He is conscience-Stricken, and 
yet at heart more glad, more hopeful, 
than he has: ever been in all his life 
before. 


It is evening, but very early evening: 
as yet upon its borders the baby Night 
sits crouching, not daring to advance. 
All the earth is still: not a murmur, not 
a whisper, from the distant ocean, that 
lies sweetly sleeping in the bay, comes 
to disturb the calm and tender silence 
of the dying day. 

Suddenly upon the great quiet a little 
angry bark falls noisily, then another 
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and another, and all Mr. Dynecourt’s 
merry terriers, flinging themselves against 
the entrance - gate of the Elms, burst it 
open, and with one accord rush up the 
gravelled path. Their master follows 
them slowly, hesitatingly, with a pal- 
pably guilty air. 

The little dogs run on before, Charlie 
scampering well in front and barking vig- 
orously, asishiswont. Coming toacertain 
corner, half hidden in the dusky shadows, 
they pause, and with a sniff of recognition 
bound toward it, where-a slender figure 
upon a rustic seat reclines somewhat 
sadly. 

The young man sees her too, and ad- 
vances with singular reluctance. How 
will she receive his apologies, this pretty, 
passionate, ill-used child ? His heart beats 
with considerable rapidity as the small 
figure rises, and, coming quietly from 
out the gloom, holds out to him a cold, 
unfriendly hand. 

“Good-evening,” she says icily. Her 
eyelids are suspiciously red, her head is 
bent. 

“Good-evening,” replies he nervously ; 
and then speech forsakes him and her, 
and silence short but eloquent follows. 
At length he breaks it. “I only came 
for a minute or two to ask how you are 
after Tuesday night’s fatigue,”’ he says 
uncomfortably and rather disjointedly. 

“How kind of you!’’ in a tone that 
strikes cold upon his heart. “I am 
only pretty well, thank you. My head 
has ached horribly all day. It has got 
into my eyes, the pain, and made me 
wretched.” 

“So I can see,” returns he gently, gaz- 
ing with tender solicitude upon the tell- 
tale lids. ‘Have you done nothing for 
it?” 

“Everything, but nothing has done me 
good,” with a faint touch of pettishness. 

“Try eau-de-cologne,” says he, more 
because he can think of nothing else to 
say than from any strong belief in Johann 
Maria Farina. 

“T have none: I used the last drop I 
possessed yesterday.” 

“Let me go home for some,” eagerly : 
“TI sha’n’t be a moment, and—” 

“Not for worlds /’ with unpleasant 
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emphasis: “I would not give you so 
much trouble for anything. Do not 
go: I shall not use it if you do.” 

“Oh, if you will not,’’ returns he, 
piqued, flushing darkly: “of course I 
shall not do what is unpleasing to you. 
Well, I shall not detain you longer: 
good-evening.” 

“In such a hurry to reach the Grange ?”” 
puts in she quickly, childishly, with a~ 
shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

“I am not going to the Grange, 
Georgie. Why do you speak to me 
like this ?” 

“I wonder I speak to you at all,” petu- 
lantly. 

“So do I,” haughtily: “talking always 
makes a bad head worse. Forgive me 
that I have kept you standing so long. 
Again good-evening.” 

“Good-bye,” returns she with sup- 
pressed meaning. 

“Good-bye? That is a dismissal,” 
says he bitterly. 

He holds out his hand, and she places 
hers within it. The little fingers he clasps 
are dry and burning. He holds them 
closely, silently watching her face, which 
she has studiously turned from his. “At 
least accompany me to the gate,” he says 
in a changed voice, out of which all the 
hauteur has vanished, leaving only grief 
and regret behind it. 

She makes no reply, but with her face 
still averted and her hand still clasped 
in his moves beside him down the walk 
toward the gate. 

Just as they reach it a little sob smites 
upon his ear, and then he knows that she 
is crying. 

“Georgie! Georgie! what is it?” ex- 
claims he in an agony, trying to meet 
her eyes, but with both her hands she 
has covered them very successfully. 

“That horrible, odious, detestable Flo- 
rence Blount!” she says presently: “oh 
how miserable she has made me! But 
of course it is no wonder you should like 
her best, she is so tall and handsome, 
while /—I am only small and insignif- 
icant, and so—so young!” 

“Georgie, let me—”’ | 

“I do not blame you. But why did 
you tell me a lie the other day, when 
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you said you thought me prettier than 
she ?” ; 

“My darling! my angel!’’ says Mr. 
Dynecourt, taking her gently, gladly, in 
his arms, “how can you be so foolish? 
Don’t you know every bit of heart I 
have is yours? And as to comparing 
you with that large, overgrown woman 
of the world, my beloved, I would not 
do you such a wrong.” 

“Then it isn’t true? you are sure? you 
are certain ?’’ asks Georgie, visibly bright- 
ening. “Then how could you go on as 
you did the other night, sitting near 
her, and talking to her, and looking into 
her eyes, and—and behaving so abom- 
inably in every way?” 

‘Let me explain,” entreats the young 
man inacontrite tone; and then he does 
explain, and tells her all about that fatal 
rehearsal in the conservatory, and his 
despair and jealousy, and -how he dis- 
covered his mistake and came up this 
evening to throw himself on her mercy, 
but was prevented by her coldness from 
making any explanation. 

“Oh, how glad I am!” says Georgie 
with a deep sigh of relief. And then she 
throws her arms around his neck in the 
fulness of her joy, and lays her soft curly 
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happened for the best,” she whispers, 
“because until that Tuesday night I nev- 
er really knew how much I loved you, 
But now I know.” 

“How do you know, Georgie ?”’ 

“You remember all you said to me 
that day long ago about people who 
were in love. I didn’t believe you then, 
but nowI do. I know I should like to 
have you always near me,” with a lit- 
tle shy laugh and an adorable blush; 
“and I should be dreadfully jealous if 
you liked any one better than me; and” 
—the smile fading and tears coming into 
her eyes—‘‘if you were to die I know I 
should die too, because I couldn’t live 
without you.” 

““My own darling!’ says Dynecourt 
in a low, unsteady voice, straining her 
to his heart. 


And, after all, they didn’t keep to their 
bargain about waiting for a year. Be- 
cause when only six months of it had 
slipped into the greedy past Georgie 
Hamilton was no more, but in her place 
had come the bonniest, sweetest bride in 
all the world, whose name was Georgie 
Dynecourt. 

THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BaAwn.’ 





head upon his chest. ‘‘ Perhaps all has 
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Pie murmurings of earth are quieted ; 

The woods are still, the streamlets voiceless glide; 
A mist lies languid on the mountain-side, 

Where all the hot and fainting clouds have fled 


From heaven's infinitude. The lily’s head 
Droops ’neath the ardent gaze of summer-tide, 
And in the cooling shadows seek to hide 

The sleepy flowers of the garden-bed. 

The air is tranced, and Nature lies a-dreaming: 
Even the ripples on the lake, that move 
At scarce a breath, now are becalmed. Above, 

Around, beneath, is but the drowsy seeming 

Of smoky skies, and dim red sunlight streaming. 
All is at rest. Why sleepless thou, O Love? 

HENRY TERRELL. 





REMINISCENCES OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


T was in October, 1873, that I saw 
Bayard Taylor for the first time. He 
was then staying with his brother-in-law 
in Gotha, but paid frequent visits to Leip- 
sic for the purpose of examining the fa- 
mous collection of Goethe editions and 
manuscripts then belonging to the pub- 
lisher Salomon Hirzel, but recently be- 
queathed by him to the library of the 
University of Leipsic. I too had a letter 
of introduction to Herr Hirzel, and cher- 
ished a vague hope that he would, after 
some preliminary remarks on my part, 
volunteer to show me his Goethe treas- 
ures. In this, however, I was disappoint- 
ed. He evidently chose to look upon my 
interest in his great countryman as youth- 
ful eccentricity. I had no gray hairs as 
yet, nor was I bald: how, then, could I 
know anything about Goethe? 

Der amerikanische Dichter, Taylor, 
he remarked en Jassant, was at present 
studying the collection with much care, 
and meant in time to publish the results 
of his investigations. Without further 
parleying I took my leave, and met a 
gentleman who had been pointed out to 
me as Bayard Taylor, on the sidewalk 
about fifty steps from the house. I had 
a strong temptation to introduce myself, 
but lacked courage. I thought of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s unhappy experi- 
ence when he introduced himself to Ja- 
cob Grimm. 

In the autumn of the following year 
(1874) I met Mr. Taylor at the Century 
Club in New York, where, in a corner 
which in time will become historic, he 
sat surrounded by his friends E. C. Sted- 
man, R. H. Stoddard, S. S. Conant and 
A. R. MacDonough. . A few months later 
Mr. Taylor delivered a course of lectures 
on German literature at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and I then had the privilege of dai- 
ly association with him. We spent long 
evenings together on the piazza of a com- 
mon friend, whence a magnificent view 
stretches northward over the broad green 
valley and the glorious lake. We smoked 





many a peaceful cigar, discussing all the 
while our common European experiences 
and indulging in desultory praise or crit- 
icism of brother authors. I then discov- 
ered for the first time the enormous re- 
tentive power of Mr. Taylor’s memory. 
He could quote by the hour English, 
German, Italian, and even Swedish, po- 
etry, and apparently have inexhaustible 
treasures stillin reserve. I remember on 
one occasion we were debating the merits 
of the various translations of Tegnér’s 
Frithjof’s Saga, and 1 was maintaining 
that after Mr. Longfellow’s exquisite ren- 
dering of ‘‘The Temptation” and a few 
other separate poems, no poetaster who 
chose to translate the whole work had 
any right to'try his unskilled hand on 
these, but ought simply to incorporate 
Mr. Longfellow’s renderings—of course 
with proper acknowledgment of their 
source. “And still,” I added, “there is 
in single passages of the original a flavor 
so subtle that even so sensitive an artist 
as Longfellow fails to catch it. It is so 
fleeting that it utterly refuses to be trans- 
ferred into another tongue.” 
And I began to quote: 
Strax ar gamle kungen vaken: ‘‘ Myeket var den 
sémn mig vad ; 
Ljufligt sofver man i skuggan, skyddad af den tap- 
pres svard— : 


Here my memory failed me, and Mr. 

Taylor promptly continued : 

Dock hoor ar ditt svard, o framling? blixtens broder, 
hvar ar han? 


Hvem hor skilt er, I som aldrig skulla skiljas fran 
hvarann ?”’ 


and so on for five or six verses. 

I have frequently heard Mr. Taylor 
complain that his memory was an in- 
convenience to him. He would read 
by chance some absurd or absolutely 
colorless verse, and it would continue 
to haunt him for days. One single read- 
ing sometimes sufficed to fix a poem in- 
delibly in his mind. The first part of 
Faust 1 verily believe he could repeat 
from beginning to end: at all events, I 
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never happened to allude to any passage 
which he could not recite at a moment's 
notice. Even the second part, with its 
evasive and impalpable meanings, he 
had partly committed to memory; or, 
rather, it had, without any effort of his 
own, committed itself to his memory. 

Many of my friends who enjoyed the 
privilege of associating with Bayard Tay- 
lor have similar anecdotes to relate. His 
fund of comic and serio-comic verse from 
obscure poets was a constant source of 
amusement to all who came in contact 
with him. The poet Chivers, for in- 
stance—what wonderful things he has 
produced ! and how soon, but for Tay- 
lor, his ungrateful country would have 
forgotten him! 

Two years later, when he was again 
lecturing at Cornell, he paid me a visit 
in my study, and after some preliminary 
conversation asked ime to show him my 
manuscripts. I readily complied, and 
placed before him a large roll of papers, 
which he took up and began to inspect. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed—“ap- 
parently a life of Goethe and Schiller !” 

I replied that it was merely scattered 
reflections, lecture-notes and excerpts 
from books relating to the two German 
poets, and that in time I hoped to be 
able to arrange them into a connected 
biography. 

“But, my dear boy,” he cried, “don’t 
you know that you are stealing my 
thunder ?” 

I replied that I did not know that he 
was engaged in the same work, and if I 
had known it I should not flatter myself 
with the belief that I could compete with 
him. 

‘Ah, that is all very nice and modest,” 
he said, smiling, “but if you don’t think 
you can compete with me or anybody 
under the sun, you should not be in a 
hurry about publishing your biography. 
Listen to me afd I will propose an ar- 
rangement to you. I have collected al- 
most everything that has been written 
about Goethe and Schiller, and I have 
several of the original editions. Your 
Goethe library, although it is good as 
far as it goes, is, judging by appearances, 
rather incomplete. Now, the next time 





you go to New York you can come to 
me and select whatever books you may 
want, and keep them as long as you need 
them. If there is anything you need be- 
fore then, only let me know and I shall 
send it to you. Notwo men who labor 
earnestly in a good cause can interfere 
with each other, and the more there is 
written about Goethe the better for me. 
It will prepare the public for the fact that 
Goethe's literary and scientific activity 
has a universal significance, and that 
the riddle of his life has as yet not been 
properly solved. Lewes’s entertaining 
apology, in my opinion, hardly de- 
serves the name of a biography.” 
From this time forth I remained in con- 
stant communication with Bayard Tay- 
lor, and the subject of our Conversation 
and correspondence was almost invaria- 
bly Goethe. If in the course of my Ger- 
man reading I discovered a characteris- 
tic anecdote of the great poet, I hasten- 
ed to call his attention to it; but I need 
not say that I was the recipient of such 
favors much more frequently than I be- 
stowed them. Whenever I visited New 
York —which I did about every other 
month —we spent the most delightful 
evenings together in his library, dis- 
cussing the subject of our common en- 
thusiasm. During the last two years, 
while he was engaged in writing Prince 
Deukation, he never failed to read to me, 
in his splendidly sonorous voice, the last 
act he had finished, and this naturally 
furnished material for the discussion of 
many social and religious problems. It 
‘must be evident to every one that he has 
in this poem attempted to define his so- 
cial and poetic creed, and the hopeful 
and sanguine element of his character 
has there found its most complete ex- 
pression. He endeavored, above all, to 
avoid dogmatism in his statement of his 
convictions, and to make his imagery so 
ample and expressive that it should hint 
at the philosophic truth, as a loose and 
gracefully flowing garment suggests, and 
by its general outline reveals, the form 
of the man within. I think he was him- 
self astonished at the ease with which he 
wrote: as soon as he was tuned up toa 
certain key the rhymes came of them- 
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selves, and a throng of ideas whirled 
through his mind, each clamoring for 
expression. The dogmatic rock which, 
at the outset, he was inclined to fear was 
easily cleared: at the beginning of the 
last act, however, he came to a stand- 
still, and laid the poem aside for about 
six months, At the end of that time two 
different conclusions had suggested them- 
selves to him, and he had some difficulty 
in deciding between them. My recollec- 
tion of the rejected plan is so vague that 
I shall not venture even to sketch it.. 

What especially impressed itself upon 
my memory on these occasions was the 
undisguised delight of the poet in his own 
work. His mental perceptions were so 
delicate that he felt in an instant wheth- 
er I was en rapport with him, and it was 
useless before him to feign admiration. 

“Now,” he would say, looking up 
quickly from his manuscript, “you have 
some objection to that, haven’t you ?” 

“TI simply didn’t catch your mean- 
ing,” I would answer. “If you will al- 
low me to read the passage myself, I 
don’t doubt I shall grasp the thought.” 

One evening I found upon his table a 
fresh magazine which I had not yet seen 
containing some productions of mine. I 
seized it, perhaps a little eagerly, and 
glanced furtively at a certain page which 
particularly interested me. 

“Ah,” he cried, laughing, “I see you 
have not yet got over the first joy of 
seeing your thoughts temporarily immor- 
talized in the monthly magazines.” 

I confessed that I was not yet a stran- 
ger to the feeling he had described. 

“And I will make you a confession in 


return,” he said. “I have been a writer ° 


now for more than thirty years, and yet 
I have not entirely conquered that first 
youthful delight. I really believe that 
the first glance at a printed page of 
mine, and especially the first sight of a 
new book of mine, will never lose their 
delightful novelty to me if I live to be a 
hundred years old.” 

People who knew Bayard Taylor but 
superficially were apt to accuse him of 
what they were pleased to call literary 
vanity. To me this charge seems to be 
based upon an imperfect comprehension 
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of the rare simplicity and earnestness 
of the man. Of course he believed in 
himself and in his own poetic mission, 
and he was not disposed to admit into 
the circle of his more intimate friends 
any one who questioned the genuine- 
ness of his poetic talent. But who likes 
to have his merits questioned in his own 
presence? and who chooses his friends 
among his hostile critics? It is not to be 
denied that the conventional code of 
etiquette requires that a man should de- 
precate his own worth, and, especially in 
the case of an author, that he should put 
a very modest estimate upon his own pro- 
ductions. Bayard Taylor was too frank 
and honest to conform to this rule. If 
you told him that you thought his “ Paan 
to the Dawn” in the Songs of the Orient 
was a wonderful poem, his fine eyes would 
light up with pleasure, and he would de- 
scribe to you in vivid colors the situation 
which had suggested the song to him. 
If you marvelled at the skill in the man- 
agement of difficult metres which he had 
displayed in this or that passage of Faust, 
he never answered, “Oh, that is nothing,” 
or, “ Do you think that so remarkable ?” 
but he exclaimed with the emphasis of 
conviction, “I am glad you give me cred- 
it for having done it well. It was by no 
means a happy inspiration: it was the 
result of hard and honest labor. I had 
rejected no less than seven versions be- 
fore I found the one you admire.” 

Once, as I came to return half a dozen 
commentaries on Faust which I had bor- 
rowed from Bayard Taylor, I found him 
in his library chuckling to himself over 
a letter which he was writing. ‘ Listen 
to this,” he said after having extended 
to me his hand for a cordial grasp. “Isn't 
it delicious? Here is aman in —— who 
writes to me in absolute earnest, asking 
me to compose an oration for him which 
he is to deliver as his own on a certain 
public occasion.” 

He began to read, and I cannot resist 
the temptation to quote the letter from 
memory : 


““MR. BAYARD TAYLOR: 
“DEAR SiR: Understanding that you 
are a poet of some note, I write to you to 
] 
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ask you your prices for writing orations 
for public occasions. I have been request- 
ed by my fellow-citizens to make a speech 
of about an hour on the —— ——, and 
as I have not time to prepare it to my 
satisfaction, I thought you might write 
it for me to memorize. Please send on 
your prices, and oblige 
“ Yours truly, 
"“.” 


Taylor answered in a strain of mock- 
seriousness, and if my memory serves 
me right his letter ran approximately 
as follows: 


“Mr. X. X.: 

“DEAR SiR: Your favor of the —— 
inst. received. I should take great pleas- 
ure in complying with your request, but 
regret that the press of business compels 
me to decline. The Presidential cam- 
paign [1876], and the onerous duties it 
imposes upon men of my line of busi- 
ness, absorb all my time and energy. I 
have at present no less than twenty-eight 
campaign orations to write— eighteen 
Democratic and ten Republican—and 
fresh orders are daily arriving. Add to 
this five temperance speeches, three fu- 
neral orations, and creeds and a com- 
plete doctrinal system for a new sect just 
to be established, and you will, no doubt, 
comprehend that I am justified in declin- 
ing further engagements. My price is 
usually $18.35 per thousand words, but 
owing to the great rush of business I 
have recently raised it to $27.47. 

“In conclusion, allow me to recom- 
mend to you my friends Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man, No. — —— street, and Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, No. — —— street, either of 
whom, I have no doubt, would be willing 
and competent to supply exactly the kind 
of oration which you want. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BAYARD TAYLOR.” 


I shall not attempt to give any detailed 
account of my intercourse with Bayard 
Taylor during the time that intervened 
between this incident and my meeting 
with him in Berlin in August, 1878. He 
had then just returned from a brief so- 
journ in the Thiiringerwald, where his 





family were still staying. He had vol- 
unteered to look over the revised proof 
of my Goethe and Schiller, and it was 
this promise which had induced me to 
select the unpicturesque Berlin as my 
first stopping - place. I found him the 
same warm-hearted and sympathetic 
friend as always, but, seeing that his ap- 
pearance had undergone some change 
which might be attributable to illness, 
I hesitated to present my proof-sheets, 
He did not feel quite well, he acknow- 
ledged, but a little rest and dieting would 
soon restore him to perfect health. What 
he particularly regretted was that his in- 
disposition had prevented him from at- 
tacking his biography of Goethe, for 
which he had been collecting materials 
for so many years. He was burning with 
impatience to commit the first chapter to 
paper. Then he should feel at least that 
he was fairly started, and the continua- 
tion of the work would be a matter of 
course. It was unfortunate that the book 
had been so much talked about while it 
was yet in the embryonic state, and he 
had always taken occasion to contradict 
the statement, so frequently made by the 
American newspapers, that he had been 
sent to Germany in order that he might 
have an opportunity of writing it. After 
all this talk people naturally expected 
something very extraordinary, and he 
did not doubt that when the work final- 
ly saw the light the great majority of 
readers would be disappointed. They 
would not be prepared to accept his 
view of Goethe, because they did not 
possess the culture necessary for a prop- 
er estimation of his worth. To the student 


- who was familiar with the spirit of the 


German language and people he meant 
to make his conclusions inevitable. His 
book would have nothing in common 
with that of Lewes except, of course, 
the necessary reference to the same 
facts. He then related an anecdote, 
which I have printed once before, but 
which may bear repeating: Some years 
ago (in 1874, if I am not mistaken) Bay- 
ard Taylor called on Thomas Carlyle, 
and after having communicated to him 
his intention of writing a life of Goethe, 
asked him for an account of his own 
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epistolary intercourse with the poet. Car- 
lyle sat for a moment pondering, then 
looking up abruptly he said in a slow 
and emphatic tone, “That man, sir, was 
my salvation.” 

Frequently on fine afternoons Mr. Tay- 
lor would cause a profound sensation in 
the unfashionable little street where my 
wife and I had established our Bohemian 
head-quarters. Whenever his fine car- 
riage, drawn by two stately horses (which, 
he confessed to me privately, he hired by 
the month), rolled away over the uneven 
cobble-stones a congregation of female 
heads would appear, scattered at irreg- 
ular intervals over the facades of the tall 
stone buildings, and four or five self-com- 
missioned messengers would come thun- 
dering on our door, announcing with 
breathless excitement, ‘Seine Excel- 
lenz, der amerikanische Minister.”’ I 
felt that we rose immensely in the esti- 
mation of our Teutonic neighbors after 
each of these visits, and when Mr. Tay- 
lor was seen descending the stairs with 
my wife on his arm and politely helping 
her into the carriage, our landlady made 


a rash wager of twenty-five cents with 
the man who furnished our dinners that 
we belonged to the American nobility. 
When we disclaimed any such honor 
she consoled herself with the reflection 
that for some important reason we trav- 


elled incognito. ‘Great people often 
did,” she was heard to observe to her 
antagonist, who daily insisted upon the 
payment of the wager. 

During these drives through the long 
green avenues of the Thiergarten, Mr. 
Taylor was always in his happiest hu- 
mor. 

“T feel like a boy who has unexpect- 
edly got a long vacation,” he exclaimed 
one day as we seated ourselves in the 
carriage. ‘“‘I have had a horrible fear, 
and to-day for the first time I can 
breathe freely.” 

On inquiring what had caused his fear 
he continued: “ You know I had begun 
to attribute all the pain and discomfort 
from which I have been suffering of late 
to some disorder of the kidneys, and I 
have always had a mortal dread of kid- 
ney diseases. Now my doctor assures 
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me, after a thorough examination, that 
that organ is perfectly sound, and that 
my disorder is a simple catarrh of the 
stomach. This piece of intelligence lifts 
a stone from my breast. I assure you I 
haven’t been so happy for many a day.” 

I should not venture to report our con- 
versations on these occasions in their 
chronological order, but a great many 
incidents of Bayard Taylor's foreign ex- 
perience still survive in my memory with 
a subdued accompaniment of song of 
birds, glinting sunshine and gentle rust- 
ling of leaves. I then know that they 
were first told me during one of our drives 
in the Thiergarten. Thus, for instance, 
the following story, which emphatically 
refutes the recent assertion of one of our 
prominent journals that no one reads Mr. 
Taylor’s novels: One day last summer, 
while Mr. Taylor was travelling south- 
ward, he observed on stepping off the 
train the princess Bismarck. She beck- 
oned to him, and after a few polite re- 
marks informed him that her husband 
was on the train, and was at that mo- 
ment reading a novel entitled Foseph 
and his Friends. She had no doubt that 
he would be pleased to receive a visit 
from the author. Mr. Taylor according- 
ly announced himself, and was admitted 
to the special car in which the chancel- 
lor was sitting. 

The latter greeted him cordially, and 
invited him to take a seat at his side. 
“I was just reading your novel for the 
second time,” he began, “and I like it 
more and more. But there is one serious 
mistake in it. You let your villains escape 
far too easily. That is not poetic justice, 
nor any kind of justice, in my opinion.” 

“T could not help thinking,” remarked 
Taylor in relating the story to me, “that 
this criticism was profoundly characteris- 
tic of Bismarck.” 

Of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Taylor had 
rather a more favorable opinion than the 
majority of his countrymen. At a din- 
ner given in honor of the members of 
the Berlin Congress he met the English 
premier for the first time. He was ex- 
ceedingly polite, but apparently did not 
know Mr. Taylor in any other than his 
diplomatic capacity. In the course of 
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the conversation the latter made the re- 
mark that he had known and admired 
Mr. Disraeli the man of letters before he 
had learned to admire Lord Beaconsfield 
the statesman: being himself a member 
of the literary guild, he had formerly had 
the honor of claiming Lord Beaconsfield 
as a colleague. 

His lordship seemed a little puzzled 
at this, and did not immediately reply. 
“Ah,” he exclaimed after a moment's 
reflection, ‘you are Bayard Taylor, who 
has translated Faust and written so many 
delightful books. Of course I know you 
very well.” 

During the months of September and 
October, Mr. Taylor’s illness began to 
assume a more serious character. He 
suffered the most excruciating pains in 
his side, and the doctors changed the lo- 
cation of his disorder, and now declared 
that it was his colon which was affected. 
Nevertheless, he remained bravely san- 
guine, and so persistently cheerful as al- 
most to dispel the apprehensions of his 
friends. ‘I wish,” he exclaimed one day 
in the midst of a groan, “that this trou- 
ble with the colon would soon come— 
ah !—to a period.” 

I have especially a painfully - vivid 
recollection of an evening I spent with 
him in his bedroom during the second 
week of October. He lay outstretched 
on a narrow German bed, every now 
and then pressing his hands violently 
against his side, while endeavoring to 
stifle a groan. I rose several times to 
go, thinking that my presence might 
cause him inconvenience. But he beg- 
ged me earnestly to stay. “I want you 
to talk to me,’’ he said. ‘“ Talk about 
anything under the sun—about Goethe, 
Socialism, politics, or, in fact, anything. 
I am not so ill as you think, and it does 
not hurt me to talk.” 

We accordingly discussed a number of 
topics, among others Tourgueneff, Auer- 
bach, Spielhagen, etc. I happened to 
suggest, I do not know how, that it would 
soon be incumbent upon Taylor to write 
his autobiography, as otherwise a great 
deal of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation both about himself and about 
other prominent men would be lost. 
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“T have thought of that frequently,” 
he replied; ‘“‘and if it were not for my 
life of Goethe I should feel tempted to 
go to work immediately. By the way, 
do you know anything more fascinating 
than_a great white virgin sheet of paper? 
It has always possessed a strong charm 
for me from the time I was a boy. I feel 
such a temptation to scribble it all over 
with my thoughts, which may not al- 
ways enhance its value. But speaking 
of the autobiography, I think it would 
be a very easy and delightful task. I have 
always been in the habit of writing elab- 
orate descriptions to my wife of whatever 
has happened to me during her absence, 
and thus a great many important inci- 
dents of my life have been chronicled. 
She has kept all my letters, and, as ev- 
erything is very clearly and coherently 
written, I think my biographer, whether it 
be myself or some one else, will not en- 
counter much difficulty in recording the 
latter half of my life. If only this annoy- 
ing infirmity would leave me! If it were 
something serious, I might have some 
patience with it, but to have all this dis- 
comfort for the sake of a miserable co- 
lon is positively unendurable.”’ 

The fearful pun which has persisted in 
haunting me these many months seemed 
under the circumstances grave and pa- 
thetic. I smiled faintly, but I could not 
laugh; for I feared that the doctors, for 
some reason, thought it best to deceive 
him, and that his malady was more 
alarming than he imagined. 

“Do you know,” he resumed after 
a while, ‘Count Usedom (?) sent me the 
other day a splendid mask of Goethe— 
not a death-mask, but one taken from 
the living face. It is full of character, is 
superbly modelled, and has the most ex-- 
pressive wrinkles. Ask my wife to show 
it to you before you go. If I could have 
a few copies taken of it, I should like to- 
give you one.” 

“It is odd,” he resumed after a while, 
“how deeply rooted the idea is among 
our people, that because a man isa good. 
novelist he must necessarily be a bad. 
poet or dramatist, and if he is a good 
poet his novels or his dramas deserve 
only censure. A man like Goethe, whose: 
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rich nature demanded such manifold and 
various expression, would never be com- 
prehended by our reviewers. They would 
damn Faust because Werther had been 
a success. ‘Now,'you made such a hit 
with your novel,’ they would say, ‘ why 
don’t you stick to that in which you have 
excelled, instead of trying your unskill- 
ed hand on something which you don't 
understand ?’ Novel-writing, poetry, trav- 
els, the drama, are conceived to be each 
a separate trade, and to be a poet and a 
novelist at the same time is in the eyes 
of our critics about as anomalous as it 
would be to combine the practice of law 
and medicine or to profess equal skill in 
carpentry and shoemaking. The Ger- 
mans have a much nobler conception 
of the vocation of a man of letters. If 
he is an imaginative writer, no matter 
of what kind, they call him Dichter, and 
they leave the whole field of imaginative 
writing at his disposal. If Paul Heyse, 


who began as a novelist, writes a drama 
or a poem, it does not in the least dis- 
turb them. So also Freytag has gained 
an equal success on the stage and asa 


writer of romances. Goethe and Schil- 
ler would have been at a loss to define 
their proper specialty. Their vocation 
was that of. Dichter, and they selected 
the form which suited best the idea they 
wished to develop. Their occasional hes- 
itation between two literary forms thus 
becomes perfectly intelligible.” 

I asked Mr. Taylor whether he had not 
a personal grievance against our review- 
ers for under-estimating the value of his 
poems and persisting in extolling him 
in his capacity of traveller. 

“Tl be frank with you,” he answered, 
“and confess that nothing has annoyed 
me more than the incessant reference to 
me in newspapers and lecture-bills as 
‘Bayard Taylor, the Great Traveller.’ 
During my last lecture-tour through the 
the West I discovered how firmly I was 
lodged in the minds of the American 
people as a traveller: every man who 
introduced me made some plain allu- 
Sion to my early vagabondism, and ev- 
ery farmer or farmer’s daughter who 
came up to shake hands with me after 
the lecture informed me that he or she 
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‘had read my travels ‘with so much in- 


terest.’ I often think of myself as an art- 
ist who on account of poverty was obliged 
to make his start in life as a bricklayer. 
When he had in this way gained the 
means to supplement his deficient cul- 
ture, he began to model in clay and to 
make statues in marble. He would have 
preferred to omit altogether the discipline 
of bricklaying, but circumstances had 
compelled him to accept it: he knew 
from the beginning that sculpture was 
his proper calling. Now, if this sculptor 
shows himself a worthy member of the 
artistic guild and produces works of 
artistic merit, is it fair to be for ever 
saying to him, ‘You were such an ex- 
cellent bricklayer! Why didn’t you con- 
tinue to lay bricks?’ That is exactly what 
the American public are continually say- 
ing tome. I haven't a particle of pride 
in my books of travel. They make no 
artistic pretension, and if I have no oth- 
er title to remembrance, I shall be con- 
tent to be forgotten.” 

At the risk of violating the chronolog- 
ical order I shall take the liberty to relate 
an incident which isrecalled tome by what 
I have just written. Two or three years 
ago, when I was dining with Bayard Tay- 
lor at the house of a common friend, one 
of the guests present persisted in turning 
the conversation on sun-myths. What- 
ever was said served in some way as an 
excuse for introducing a sun-myth: his- 
tory, mythology, religion, all resolved 
themselves into sun-myths. Bayard 
Taylor listened, but had hitherto con- 
tributed but little to the discussion. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he said 
gravely, addressing himself to the myth- 
maker, ‘why the name Smith is so com- 
mon inalmostall countries—in Germany, 
England, America and Scandinavia?” 

Some one suggested that it was because 
the trade of blacksmith was the most in- 
dispensable among primitive nations, and 
that the man was named after his trade. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Taylor, still with the 
utmost gravity: “I don’t think that ac- 
counts for it: The name Smith is obvious- 
ly a contraction of Sun-myth—Sumyth, 
Smyth, Smith. Now, isn’t that convin- 
cing?” 
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We all burst into a hearty laugh, and | 


the sun-myths were temporarily dismiss- 
ed. The ingenious derivation of the name 
which is never loved by its possessors 
naturally led to a discussion of etymol- 
ogy and the freaks of phonetic corrup- 
tion. The conversation was once more 
in danger of assuming a too exclusively 
professional tone-when a happy inspi- 
ration of Mr. Taylor’s again came to our 
rescue. 

“Do you know,” he said, turning to 
our etymologist, “ what is the derivation 
of the word restaurant ?” 

“It is of course the Latin verb vestdu- 
vare, ‘to restore,’ ‘to invigorate,’’’ an- 
swered the latter unhesitatingly. 

“No, you are quite mistaken,” rejoin- 
ed Taylor with a twinkle in his eye. “Res- 
taurant is derived from ves, ‘a thing,’ and 
taurus, ‘a bull’—a bully thing.” 

It was on the evening of October 13th 
that we went to take leave of our friends 
at the American legation. We found Mr. 
Taylor in his library, seated in an easy- 
chair, with a shawl wrapped about his 
limbs. He was obliged to remain in 
the same position, and it was evident 
that every movement caused him pain. 
Nevertheless, his conversation was very 
animated, and he scattered his bright lit- 
tle remarks about him with his usual lav- 
ishness. He had just finished furnishing 
the legation, and invited us to make the 
round of the rooms with Mrs. Taylor. On 
our return he related a number of odd ex- 
periences he had had with German trades- 
men, whocould not be madeto understand 
that there was any other way of doing a 
thingthan theGermanway. Their bland 
stupidity was highly exasperating. He 
had tried to demonstrate to them that a 
bed ought to offer certain conveniences for 
repose, and that a man of his size need- 
ed a longer bed than a man of five feet 
eight. Nevertheless, all German beds 
seemed to be made on the supposition 
that this was the normal height of a man, 
and that if he were taller it was an acci- 
dental malformation which he must ex- 
pect to suffer for. In ordering his beds 
he (Taylor) had particularly emphasized 
this necessity of prolonging them beyond 
the German “ measure of a man,”’ but all 








his efforts in this direction had proved 
futile, and now he would have to return 
the useless things, which would involve 
another battle with German prejudice 
and German tradition. The creed of 
the Teutonic cabinetmaker might be 
expressed as follows: “The man must 
be made for the bed, not the bed for 
the man.” 


As we rose to go Mr. Taylor handed. 
me a letter of introduction to his friend. 


Gustav Freytag at Siebleben, near Gotha, 
“T shall only say auf Wiedersehen,” 
he said as he shook our hands cordial- 
ly; “for of course you will be here next 
summer.” 
Those were the last words I ever heard 


_him utter. From the hall, where we lin- 


gered for some moments, I looked again 
through the half-open door at his noble, 
manly face. Mrs. Taylor, who had ac- 
companied us out, confessed to us with 
a little trembling in her voice that her 
husband’s condition was very alarming 
to her—that she could not be quite as 
sanguine as he. The doctors had now 
decided that he was threatened with in- 
flammation of the liver, and that he must 
immediately start for the baths of Carls- 
bad: the waters there were a universal- 
ly-accepted remedy for liver complaint. 

Some two months later (December 
2Ist) we were standing on the upper 
balcony of the Villa Albani, outside the 
walls of Rome. It was a glorious sunny 
afternoon: the green Campagna rolled 
away in stately monotony toward the 
horizon, and the Alban Mountains de- 
fined themselves lightly through a bluish 
mist against the sky. Then an American 
friend entered, and on seeing me called 
out, ‘“ Bayard Taylor is dead!” 

The scene is indelibly engraved upon 
my memory—the bluish mountains and 
the Campagna gleaming in the subdued 
sunshine, and the many domes looming 
against the sky. The name of my friend 
and my regret at his loss have hence- 
forth some strange association with the 
classical soil and the Roman sky. It is 
as if I had seen him there for the last 
time, and there bidden him the last 
good-bye. HyjALMAR H. BOYESEN. 
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PART III. 

FTER Philip King’s departure Sylvia 
found herself in better spirits than 
she had been since his arrival. As the 
tempest of anger and agitation subsided, 
her heart grew lighter, like a ship which 
has thrown its cargo overboard inastorm. 
The position he took about the letter 
which he knew had gone by mistake, 
the impertinent assurance of his manner, 
his assumption of right over her—right to 
question her, right to insist on her corre- 
sponding with him—had fired her pride: 
when he told her he loved her he had 
even tried to put his arm round her waist, 
and her exasperation had burned up the 
gentler feelings, the sympathy, soft com- 
punction and tender remorse which a nice 
girl feels for a man whom she is forced to 
reject. She was on the defensive during 
the whole conversation: she had not time 
to feel sorry for him. When he left her 
it was with a sort of menace, at the rec- 
ollection of which she blazed up anew. 
But he was gone: that was the great 
comfort— gone, defied and defeated. 
She was all impatience to see George 
March again: now that she could re- 
flect more calmly and clearly, she saw 
the difficulty of his speaking to her on 
the nights of the rehearsal and play, and 
understood his not calling on Thursday. 
But she hoped for him in vain all the next 
afternoon and evening. Her uncle, noti- 
cing her silence, rallied her about expect- 

ing Philip King. 

“He’s gone, Silly: I saw the last of 
him this afternoon.” 

“I only hope J have seen the last of 
him!” she burst out. 

Her uncle was astonished for.a minute, 
and then charged her with trying to hide 
her true sentiments. 

Her aunt watched her quietly, and ob- 
served her harassed expression. She had 
taken some old notes from the card- 
basket and was tearing them into strips 
and rolling them into lamp - lighters: 
Vor. XX1V.—14 
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twice the door-bell rang, and each time, 
although she did not turn her head, Mrs. 
Rushworth noticed that her fingers stop- 
ped rolling the paper and her face became 
intent until the closing door and retiring 
footsteps of the servant gave token that 
it was not a visitor. Soon after nine her 
uncle went out as usual, and Mrs. Rush- 
worth went to her room. 

Sylvia knew that it was too late to ex- 
pect George March that night: she went 
on despondently with her occupation, but 
herthoughts seemed to breathe more free- 
ly from her being alone. She began to 
be aggrieved by her lover’s keeping aloof: 
if there was anything which troubled him, 
which he could not understand, he should 
come and ask her about it : he was bound 
to believe in her under all circumstances 
and against all appearances. Little by 
little, however, she awoke to the indef- 
inite position in which she and March 
stood toward each other : she considered 
herself pledged to him, but he had not 
said a word that bound himself. She 
could not even write and tell him to 
come and see her—that she had some- 
thing to say to him—without making an 
unwarranted advance. She had been wor- 
ried because her mother did not know of 
the one-sided correspondence into which 
Philip King had inveigled her ; and here 
she was plighted to a man whose name 
they had never heard at home, and she 
could not tell them of it! A sense of un- 
fair treatment, of resentment, took posses- 
sion of her; but, although it in some de- 
gree dispelled her dejection, it did not 
make her less unhappy. She had be- 
gun to suspect that Philip King had been 
trifling with her in a manner that was al- 
most insulting until he had been caught 
in his own trap: a hot pulsating flush 
spread over her from head to foot as it 
struck her that George March might not 
be in earnest either. But what she felt 
him to be rather than knew him to be, 
and the expression of his eyes when 
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they had last spoken together, came 
back to her, and she could not give 
place to such a thought: he must love 
her—he did; but he was angry with her, 
and he would not come near her. And 
what should she do? Although reserved, 
she was unused to secrecy and involve- 
ment: the few trials of her life which 
had been too heavy for her to bear 
alone she had carried to her sister Su- 
san. She was not introspective: she 
took no comfort in analyzing and spec- 
ulating about motives and feelings. She 
would have given one of her fingers to 
be able to talk to her sister that night. 
She went to the writing-table and began 
a letter, but soon found that vague con- 
ifessions of unhappiness and entangle- 
‘ment gave her no relief, and would 
imake her sister very anxious. Then 
-she spoke of Mr. King, but could not 
bring herself to mention George March; 
-S0, after nearly filling her sheet, she slow- 
!ly tore it up and twisted it into lamp-light- 
ers : then, collecting all that she had made, 
she:laid them in a bundle, slipped them 
into a vase on the mantelpiece and went 
to bed. For the first time she knew what 
a sleepless night meant, and how the 
weary hours lengthen as they spin out 
from midnight to dawn. 

Sylvia was almost afraid to go driving 
with her aunt the next morning, lest 
George March should call while she was 
out: of:his visit the day before she had 
not heard. He stopped in the afternoon 
on his:‘way up town, and she came down 
to him inthe prim, cheerless parlor, where 
she knew,‘that they would not be inter- 
rupted at:that hour. He had passed a 
frightful night and day. His habitual 
mistrust of mankind assailed him with 
double force: how could he doubt long- 
er that she had deceived him? She was 
human and a woman. Yet his faith in 
her had been so absolute it seemed im- 
possible that his instincts could have been 
at fault. Recalling her shy yet open gaze, 
her sort of wild - bird way, varying from 
gentleness to untamed resistance, he too 
was ready to swear that she cared for 
him; but if she loved him and had told 
him an untruth, he felt it in him to hate 
her. And what else .could it all mean ? 
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He knew that Mr. Rushworth was a gos- 
sip and a careless talker, but how can any 
man say he has seen letters — within a 
few hours, too—if there is no truth in it? 
March was not in a frame of mind to dis- 
tinguish between romancing and lying. 
After that he was inclined not to go near 
her, but he thought she was entitled to 
the chance of vindicating herself; and, 
more than all, it was imperatively neces- 


sary to his peace to see her and know 


where he stood. 

He turned as she came into the room: 
they were both pale, and George discov- 
ered to his surprise and vexation that he 
was trembling. They scarcely touched 
each other’s hands, and sat down at some 
distance apart. He began by a common- 
place speech, but his voice was so un- 
steady that he felt it would be better to 
waste no words, but come to the point 
at once. “I have not seen you since the 
night of the play,” he said. 

“You did not see me then, in one 
sense,’ she replied, remembering how 
throughout the torment of that evening 
she had longed for him to come and 
speak to her. 

“Oh yes, I saw you,” he returned with 
an ironical inflection which made her 
tingle with. anger. ‘Indeed, I wonder- 
ed whether I had really ever seen you 
before : it was a ‘revelation,’ as they say 
when Janauschek plays an old part for 
the first time.” He was aware that this 
was Offensive, brutal, but he could not 
stop himself, and tried to carry it off 
with a laugh. “At any rate, I have not 
seen you since, and it seems like a very 
long time.” 

“I don’t know who you consider to 
blame for that,” she retorted, stung by 
the first part of his speech. 

“Certainly not myself, Miss Wood- 
bridge, as I called here yesterday morn- 
ing and was told that you were—en- 
gaged.” He could not bring himself to 
repeat the words. 

A flood of crimson rushed over Syl- 
via’s face, which he naturally misinter- 
preted: she said in a lower, softer voice, 
but with some embarrassment, “ It was 
not by my orders, and this is the first I 
have heard of it.” 
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“I believe I forgot to leave a card. 
But,” he added abruptly, seeing her con- 
fusion, “can you say you would have been 
glad if I had got in?” 

“No,” she answered, angered into self- 
possession again. 

There was a pause: then he said, “I 
know who was with you, and you must 
know what I infer.” 

“TI don't indeed,” she returned with a 
legitimate sense of injustice. “ What can 
you infer from my having another morn- 
ing-visitor besides yourself?’ She utter- 
ed this with an unyielding tone and look, 
and there was something a little savage 
in her manner, which put March in mind 
of a pet kid he had not thought of for 
twenty years —a glossy little creature 
which would not let itself be touched or 
held, and which all his caresses and all his 
strength could not keep quiet. But he 
was too much troubled for the recollec- 
tion to amuse him. This must be mere 
duplicity on her part: she was standing 
at bay from desperation, unless he would 
give them both a last chance. He rose 
and walked twice up and down the room, 
while she sat still with a heart swelling at 
his injustice and unkindness. He stop- 
ped before her, and fixed his eyes full 
upon her with the probing gaze which 
she dreaded: ‘“* Miss Woodbridge, do you 
remember in this room, not a week ago, 
giving me permission to come and see 
you in B-——?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a throb of her 
heart. ; 

“Do you remember telling me that 
you had never given anybody else a 
similar permission ?” 

“Yes,” she replied again, chilled by 
apprehension. 

“Will you repeat that now ?” he asked 
in a low voice, with increasing intensity 
of look. 

Poor Sylvia did not. know what to an- 
swer: could he have heard of the letters, 
or had he guessed too near the truth, yet 
wrongly? But how could she explain? 
how could she tell a man who had never 
uttered a word of love to her that a sin- 
gle glance of his was the key to the en- 
igma? She dropped her eyes. ‘“ Yes— 
no—" she said, and stopped. 
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“Yes, no/ Which do you mean ?” 
“Yes and no.” 

“By—” he broke out, but checked 
himself in time, turning away for an in- 
stant. ‘Perhaps you do not count going 
from A—— to B—— equal to coming 
from B—— to A——.” His voice was 
not loud, but very harsh. He came 
back, and, trying to control and steady 
himself, said in an unnaturally monot- 
onous voice, “Miss Woodbridge, you 
must be conscious that you have given 
me no answer: this is no explanation.” 

He was asking for explanations too! 

“What right have you to ask for one?” 
said Sylvia fiercely. 

“What right?” March’s eyes all at 
once blazed with such fire that Sylvia in- 
voluntarily shrank. ‘What right ?” he 
cried again: then, checking himself, he 
rejoined, “Quite true: I have no right. 
Good-afternoon ;” and, bowing with the 
utmost formality, he left the room. 

Sylvia was almost frantic. Her pride 
and temper were in arms at his treat- 
ment, but she had no redress, no appeal. 
“He wants me to say everything, when 
he has not said a word.” 

She saw that he was honestly mistaken, 
but felt that error may have as keen an 
edge as truth, and cut as sharply. It was 
cutting both ways, she knew, but there 
was no help for it: he thought she had 
deceived him, and all was over between 
them. “He will never come back: we 
shall meet as if we were strangers. I 
cannot bear it: I must go home. But 
there will be that hateful Philip King, 
who said I would be sorry yet.” 

She had the courage to go to dinner, 
but, being unable to hide that something 
was wrong, thought it best to say that she 
did not feel well. Her uncle at once be- 
gan to fidget: the doctor must be sent 
for. Sylvia objected, but to no purpose. 
As soon as dinner was over he went off. 
She sat silently in the library beside her 
aunt’s sofa. Her embroidery hurt her 
head and eyes: she tried twisting up 
lamp-lighters, but presently threw them 
back into the basket and rested her fore- 
head on the arm of her aunt’s sofa. Her 
heart was breaking at the thought that 
all was over, but the intolerable part of 
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it was that she had lost his respect. Mrs. 
Rushworth, who had not spoken, lay 
watching her with concern: she gently 
smoothed Sylvia’s hair: ‘What is it, 
dear? Are you ill?” 

“No,” replied the girl, “but I want to 
go home! I want to go home!”’ and she 
burst into a paroxysm of sobs. 

“So you shall if you wish,” said her 
aunt in a soothing voice. ‘And I hope 
you will be happier there.” 

“Oh no, I shall not; and you must 
think me so ungrateful!’ Her sobbing 
was violent. Mrs. Rushworth got up, 
rang, gave some orders, led Sylvia to 
her room and put her to bed: then she 
sat beside her, not vexing her by speech 
or any demonstration, but calming her 
by her presence. When the doctor came 
he pronounced it a nervous attack, opined 
that the private theatricals might have 
been too much for her, prescribed vale- 
rian and quiet, and went off to the club 
with Mr. Rushworth. 

Breakfast on Sunday was always an 
hour later than on other mornings, for, 
although Mr. Rushworth seldom went 
down town on week-days earlier than 
he went to church, the old business- 
habit of an early breakfast remained. 
At half-past nine o’clock on this par- 
ticular Sabbath there were breakfast 
and the master of the house, but no 
one else. 

“Sylvia! Sylvia!’ he shouted in his 
thin, tenor tones from the foot of the 
stairs. ‘‘ How are you to-day? If you 
are going to church, you had better 
make haste and come to breakfast, or 
we Shall be too late.’’ Sylvia’s lateness 
was a permanent delusion of her uncle’s. 

Mrs. Rushworth, paler than usual, ap- 
peared in her wrapper at the head of the 
first flight of stairs and held up her fin- 
ger: “Do be quiet: I have told her to 
lie in bed until the middle of the day.” 

Mr. Rushworth, alarmed, ran up to 
her two steps at a time: “Is she worse ?”’ 

“No, but she has had no sleep for two 
nights, and the nervous attack has left 
her rather weak. She seems disposed to 
sleep now, so I have told her to lie still.” 

“So you’ve been up all night?” said 
her husband testily : “you might have had 





more consideration for me, when you 
know I sleep so lightly: I knew I had 
been disturbed. You will be ill: all this 
comes of having somebody else’s daugh- 
ter in the house. I knew how it would 
be, and I told you so: I was opposed to 
it from the first.” 

Mrs. Rushworth, not troubling herself 
to reply, had gone back to her own bed. 

Her husband followed her into the 
room: ‘“ What’s the matter with her, 


Lucy? Not slept for two nights? She . 


can’t be pining after that good-looking 
young fellow, for I am sure they ar- 
ranged everything satisfactorily on Fri- 
day, if they hadn't before.” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” replied his wife. ‘‘ My be- 
lief is that Sylvia has refused that man, 
She is a little tired and overwrought: 
you heard what the doctor said. I don't 
think theatricals the best thing for young 
girls, either. Now go away, please.” 

“Tl open your shutters, or you’ll never 
know what o'clock it is.” 

“Pray let the shutters alone and go 
to your breakfast, or you will not be at 
church in time to help Mr. Wilmot on 
with his surplice ;”’ with which harmless 
taunt she turned on her pillow and closed 
her eyes. — : 

Her husband went down stairs, and, 
having finished his breakfast, found that 
he had time for a cigar. He went into 
the library, where the fire was already 
kindled, took an allumette to light his 
cigar, and, according to a long-standing 
habit, slowly unrolled it first to see what 
was written upon it. He recognized Syl- 


via’s small, unformed handwriting, and 


read a broken column as follows: 
“st Susy, 
so unhap 
horrid Ph 
persecution 
wish for you 
annot tell 
Never befo 
all alone 
at home 
Don’t breathe 
hate myste”’ 
For the first time since Mr. Rushworth 
had formed this incredible practice he 
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was rewarded for his pains. He eagerly 
drew out the remaining lamp-lighters and 
began to fit the strips: he had succeed- 
ed in finding the date and remainder of 
that page when he thought he heard his 
wife’s door open, and he jerked them 
all into the fire together. It was a false 
alarm, but the strips of paper were in a 
blaze. He struck a match, and if he did 
not literally put poor Sylvia’s incoherent 
confidences into his pipe and smoke 
them, they added to the flavor of his 
cigar and distracted his mind from his 
devotions. Coming out of church, he 
waited for George March from mere 
gregariousness and desire to gossip. 

“Fine day for a walk : snow quite gone. 
Who'd believe there was sleighing three 
days ago? By the way, I wonder wheth- 
er my niece did not take cold on Wed- 
nesday, and that’s what’s the matter 
now?” 

“Is anything the matter?” 

“Not much, the doctor says, though 
her aunt and I were up with her all 
night: he called it nervous—she seemed 
rather hysterical. But doctors are not 
always right, you know, and the sleigh- 
ride may have done it—such a sudden 
change of weather, you recollect. I dare 
say she was not well wrapped up after the 
play, either: girls areso imprudent! Then 
something has worried her—some row 
with that young King. I thought my wife 
was too clever by half when she said they 
were engaged: zow she says Sylvia re- 
fused him, but I don’t know about that 
—women are given to thinking that. Be 
that as it may, however, I have reason to 
know that he has worried her. Have you 
heard how Lucas is? Won't take a walk ? 
Well, good-bye.” 

George March, although disturbed and 
distressed, was not altogether unhappy at 
the news of Sylvia's indisposition. For 
hours after leaving her the day before 
he had been in a storm of anger, jealousy, 
disappointment, disgust, and cruel pain. 
This was the only woman he had ever 
trusted, and she was completely false: 
how perfidiously she had taken advan- 
tage of his generosity and delicacy in 
not binding her or trying to gain one 
avowal from her! She was an adept. 
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He was furious with her, and contempt- 
uous for himself. He was lashed by 
passion too sharply to be conscious of 
the excess of his grief at losing her, yet 
at intervals the fever momentarily sank 
into a sick sensation which made him 
giddy; and all the while there was a 
voice in his soul crying out faintly that 
she was true. He was too young to be 
perfectly just, but with all his cynicism 
it was one of the endeavors of his life to 
be so, and the constant effort was of help 
to him. He thought over his acquaint- 
ance with Sylvia, and retraced it almost 
day by day until the evening when she had 
said so simply that she should not know 
what to do if anybody disbelieved her. 
But, true or false, how had she dared to 
say that he had no right to an explana- 
tion? Yet gradually it dawned upon him 
that he had none; in not binding her he 
had not bound himself; if he had asked 
no promises, neither had he given any. 
He came little by little to see her posi- 
tion from her point of view, and could 
not but acknowledge that everything 
looked differently. 

One does not get over a rage instantly, 
even when the cause is withdrawn, any 
more than the sea subsides the minute 
the wind drops; besides, there was still 
a great deal which he could not under- 
stand, and which it tortured him to think 
of. But he went to church in an altered 
mood, and:was startled not to see her in 
her pew. His lingering resentment be- 
gan to ebb gently under anxiety: the 
thought of Sylvia ill and suffering soft- 
ened him more than his best efforts to 
be just had done, and at the same time 
revived his hopes. 

Sylvia slept at intervals through the 
morning, lying melancholy and inert 
between her slumbers, exhausted by 
the tension of the week and its recent 
climax and snap. In the half-conscious 
condition between sleep and waking she 
fancied herself in church, much too early 
as usual, and heard the continuous tread, 
rustle, murmur, opening and shutting of 
pew-doors, turning of prayer-book leaves; 


‘then a step she had learned to know—a 


firm, even step, not very quick or light 
—to which her heart kept exact time, 
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beat for beat, as it came up the. aisle ; 
then she saw a robust figure, a compact 
head covered with close brown locks, clip- 
ped too close to curl; then the glimpse 
of a tanned cheek and short, full chin 
under a heavy brown moustache, all ex- 
pressing strength and force. What rude, 
hard strength it had been toher! He had 
been violent, cruel, yet she loved him 
with her whole heart. She thought of 
last Sunday, and the tears slid between 
her closed eyelids: only a week ago, 
and the seven days had been longer 
than any seven years of her life. Yet 
how much happier any moment of them 
had been, even on that dreadful evening 
of the play, even on Friday when he did 
not come, than now when all was over! 
The thought that life was before her 
overwhelmed her with .discouragement : 
she was only at the beginning, and had 
the whole weary way to go. She trusted 
that in time she should not feel as un- 
happy as she did now, but she knew 
that even after many long years she 
could never be happy again as she had 
been before this terrible week, this fatal 
winter. The prospect was so depressing 
that she felt it would be a relief to begin 
moving along the blank road ; so she got 
up, dressed and went to her aunt’s room, 
full of remorse at having kept her up all 
night, which she had learned from the 
maid who brought her a cup of tea. 
Mrs. Rushworth had not much expe- 
rience in storms of the heart. When a 
very young girl she had been engaged 
to a young man, a lieutenant in the navy, 
a great friend of her sailor brother's, and 
he had died of yellow fever on a long 
cruise. It had seemed to her, and at last 
to her friends, as if she would never mar- 
ry; but six years afterward, after refusing 
James Rushworth several times, she had 
honestly fallen in love with him and mar- 
ried him. In course of time she had got 
honestly over it, as wives sometimes do. 
This was her whole story. Her daugh- 
ter Lucy had been a belle and a flirt, 
but when her volatile heart was finally 
captured the course of her love had run 
smooth. Mrs. Rushworth, in place of ex- 
perience, however, had tact and that cu- 
rious power of connecting events, causes 
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and effects which belongs to some women, 
She divined that there was an attachment 
between George March and her niece, and 
that the unwelcome visitor from B—~ 
had come between them: further than 
this she could not go, and the sleigh- 
ride and visits late and early had puz- 
zled her. But she had entire belief in 
her niece’s singleness of mind and heart, 
and waited for her confidence. Some of 
the strange magnetic tranquillity which 
invalids occasionally possess communi- 
cated itself to her niece, and restored 
her nerves to their proper pitch. 

On Monday,-Sylvia rose to a new day, 
feeling, as many a girl has done before, 
that the whole universe had changed for 
her, and that she must change her life 
to suit the altered world. She had made 
up her mind to fill existence as full of 
duty as possible, and began by antici- 
pating her uncle’s shouts to come to 
breakfast. Then she persuaded her aunt 
to let her look for a parlor-maid in place 
of the departing Bridget, and took the 
most promising advertisements in the 
morning paper. Her aunt guessed her 
state of mind, and let her go. 

She had a very disagreeable morning, 
but came home successful, and feeling 
better for her walk. Then came the 
daily drive with her aunt: then she took 
the carriage and made a round of card- 
leaving. But she overdid the attempt, 
as young people will do, and as she sat 
alone in the library between dusk and 
dinner-time felt very tired and heavy- 
hearted, and as if nothing could be of 
help or use. 

There was a ring at the street-door. 
Her heart began beating violently with- 
out the least reasonable cause, but it was 
right: there was the voice, the step, a few 
seconds’ delay, and then Mr. March's 
card. Sylvia went down to the parlor. 

The maid was lighting the gas, and 
until she left the room neither of them 
spoke. Then George March closed the 
door, and coming up to where Sylvia 
stood, said in a husky voice, “ Will you 
not sit down? I have something to say.” 

She sat down without speaking. 

“Miss Woodbridge, you were right on 
Saturday when you said that I had no 














right to an explanation of what I could 
not understand in your conduct. I have 
come to beg your pardon for demanding 
it. I had no right—no excuse. Yes, 
some excuse perhaps, but no justifica- 
tion. Will you forgive me?” 

She made an inarticulate sound and 
held out her hand, which he pressed and 
let go. ‘‘ But I have not done,” he went 
on, his voice growing less and less clear. 
“I went to B—— last night, and this 
morning I saw your mother.” Sylvia 
started and looked at him with dilating 
eyes. ‘I told her that I love you, and 
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asked her permission to say so to you. 
Now I have come to tell you, but only 
for this, that I may have the privilege 
of serving you. My offer does give me 
that, I think. I believe that somebody is 
annoying you. Mr. King has letters of 
yours: shall I get them from him? You 
shall have them by this time to-morrow 
if you wish, and then—you may send me 
away.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
she got up and threw herself on his 
breast: “I do not want them: he may 
show them to the whole world.” 





PART VI. 

T was four o'clock the following after- 

noon when we reached the end of our 
journey, and we had rowed ever since 
sunrise across that wide yellow lake in 
the blazing sunshine. The low black 
shores lined with cypress forests seem- 
ed to recede steadily in every direction, 
and yet we never lost sight of them. 
Every now and then a glittering white 
line would show among the dark, dead- 
looking trees, which Cousin John inform- 
ed me was a bank of mussel-shells thrown 
up by the water; and huge buzzards, sail- 
ing so close that I could almost touch 
them, would come and look at us with 
red sidelong glances; but these were 
the only breaks to the monotony of the 
morning. The four negroes took turns 
in rowing, two by two; but, though the 
perspiration poured from them and their 
faces shone like black flame, they did 
not seem to mind the heat, and laugh- 
ed and joked among themselves with 
never-failing good-humor. 

At last I saw that we were really draw- 
ing near to the shore, and was relieved 
by the sight of smoke from a chimney 
not far off. In a few minutes we had 
landed just in front of a very wide-slop- 
ing bank of snow-white shells. The only 
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building within view was a large bare- 
looking sawmill, with a plain but com- 
fortable log cabin attached. The latter, 
raised certainly ten feet above the ground, 
was approached by adecent flight of steps, 
and to my surprise and delight there were 
some pots of flowers in one of the win- 
dows. A tall, thin, querulous - looking 
man came down to help us, followed by 
three or four dogs and a couple of very 
pretty and neatly-kept children. He and 
Cousin John exchanged some questions 
and answers, of which the gist was that 
my brother-in-law was still living, though 
very ill, that he had been there for near- 
ly a week, and that the doctor from an 
Indian village about eighteen miles dis- 
tant had been once to see him, but could 
not return. We were in the house by this 
time, and I looked about for the mistress 
of the establishment: two cats, a hand- 
some girl of about fifteen and a very clean 
but shabby and poorly-furnished kitchen 
were all I saw, however; and while I 
waited for Cousin John, who went into 
the inner room at once to see the pa- 
tient, I was much struck by the number- 
less tokens of a good woman’s presence 
that were visible. Two or three books, ev- 
idently of devotion, lay on the little shelf 
by the clock; a china jar full of fresh- 
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ly-gathered grasses and flowers stood 
on the end of the mantelpiece; and a 
large basket of carefully-darned socks 
and stockings was in the corner by the 
hard, straight-backed sewing-chair. 

The three little children, who were all 
standing in front of me gazing as if they 
could never see enough of a stranger, 
were as clean as soap and water could 
make them, and their scanty print frocks 
were both whole and fresh. The oldest 
girl was cleaning fish at the open win- 
dow, and had tied a great coarse apron 
over her pretty figure to protect her dress, 
while her soft black hair was partly cov- 
ered by a blue cotton handkerchief. At 
first she was rather shy of talking to me, 
but after a little she thawed, and I soon 
learned that “mother’”—upon whom the 
whole family seemed to depend for every- 
thing, and who was evidently the very 
centre of life to them all—had walked 
over that afternoon to their nearest neigh- 
bor’s, two miles off, to bake a batch of 
white bread “for Sunday.” 

“Have you many neighbors?” I asked. 

“No, ma’am,” said the girl—‘‘ none at 
all, cept jes’ this one, Sike Billings. He 
holp father to saw a good spell, an’ now 
he gits out lumber on his own account. 
He’s got a wife an’ nine chillen, an’ he’s 
a right peart man, but ’tain’t many folks 
lives out here, ‘long of its bein’ so lonely.” 

“Don’t you mind it?” I asked. 

She laughed a frank, sweet, girlish 
laugh. ‘That I do,” she said, giving 
her fish a hard scrape and throwing the 
scales with redoubled energy out of the 
window. ‘If I could jes’ git to see * Mar- 
dy-graw’ in New Orleens, an’ all the folks 
dressed up in the streets like I hear ’em 
tell on, I wouldn’t keer for nuthin’. I’ve 
heerd my old maumy tell how she used 
to go out an’ hev’ candy heaved at her, 
and see all the masks an’ folks, dressed 
up to kill, runnin’ roun’, an’ all the streets 
lighted up.”” She opened her great eyes 
at me and nodded two or three times as 
she made this incredible statement, while 
the children listened open-mouthed. 

We were interrupted by Cousin John, 
who called me in to see my sister’s hus- 
band. He was in bed in the next room; 
and a curious spectacle the handsome, 
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thoroughbred face made, surrounded by 
faded red calico bed-curtains, and a shab- 
by mosquito-bar which not even frequent 
washing could make cleanly-looking, and 
supported by a highly-ornamented pil- 
low, whose frills and tucks were less in 
keeping than the patchwork quilt with 
a central sunflower which covered the 
bed. He was entirely unconscious at 
that moment, and had been so for over 
twelve hours, Rosalie said; and I could 
not help thinking, even with my slight 
knowledge of disease, that his end must 
be near. 

“What a very handsome man!’ I ex- 
claimed under my breath to Cousin John. 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
he opened his eyes, looked in a bewilder- 
ed way round the room, and after a mo- 
ment’s struggle asked hoarsely, ‘* Where 
is Dorothy? I want my Dorothy!” 

No one answered, and he was just sink- 
ing back into his former apathy when he 
suddenly caught sight of me. He start- 
ed, flushed, grew pale, then red again, 
and the next moment held out his arms, 
“Dorothy,” he said with the utmost ten- 
derness and a sort of half-doubting de- 
light in his trembling voice, “have you 
really come, my girl? How did you 
make up your mind to cross the lake? 
Were you frightened ?” 

As he said the last words he sank back - 
again, and two minutes later he was dead! 

My brother-in-law required no nursing 
now, and all my schemes of reform and 
reunion for him and for Dorothy were 
over in this world. I had scarcely ex- 
perienced the first shock of a sight so 
entirely new to me, when a kind hand 
was laid on my arm and a soft voice 
said gently, “Come this way, my dear, 
and sit down.” 

I turned, and found at my side a wo- 
man whom I must pause to describe 
minutely. 

She had been intended, evidently, to 
be about my own height, but accident 
or disease had interfered to thwart poor 
Nature’s plan, and she was so hopeless- 
ly crippled that her head was quite sunk 
between her shoulders, and a pair of 
crutches under her arms helped her 
skilfully to move about. She did not 
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seem decrepit or helpless, however, and 
the plain black calico dress, with spotless 
collar and cuffs, which she wore, was 
made in such a fashion as to partly dis- 
guise the crooked figure and show to the 
utmost advantage the neatly - shod foot 
and the delicate hand and wrist. Her 
face was deathly pale, and her hair was 
the deepest, most lustrous black, I ever 
saw. She wore it twisted very tightly 


round her head, and from under the. 


heavy lids looked at me with blue eyes 
so soft and lovely and spiritual, so full 
of light and tenderness, that I was quite 
startled, and stared at her without a word 
of reply. 

“Come,” she repeated, and, passive- 
ly yielding, I was led back to the kitch- 
en and placed in a large rocking-chair, 
where I found myself gazing around me 
with the deepest interest, but for some 
time too much excited to speak. 

The one object that absorbed all my 
attention was the cripple in black, the 
house-mother and home-fairy, as I found 
her to be. How the children hung about 
her and kissed her at first! and then how 
quickly and quietly, with just a word or 
a gesture, she had dismissed them all to 
their various tasks and occupations! The 
two negroes who came in every now and 
then had eyes and ears for her alone, and 
the very cats and dogs seemed happier 
for the sound of her crutch as it tapped 
about the place. But the most pathetic 
part was that the man who had met us 
at the landing with such a discontented 
expression suddenly came in with two 
buckets of water, which he poured into 
the boiler behind the stove, and to my 
amazement his face was beaming with 
contentment and pleasure ; and, though 
he restrained, from a feeling of respect 
to the silent form in the next room, any 
remarks, I could see that he was as 
happy as a stray dog who has. found its 
owner. She did not speak to me for 
some time, but moved about the room 
gently, preparing supper, while Cousin 
John paced up and down without, in the 
crimson sunset on the broad white beach. 

The whole lake glowed in that intense 
evening light, the black forest seemed 
blacker and more impenetrable than 
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ever, while within was the clean, shab- 
by little kitchen with its cheerful stove, 
a many-hued rug of woven rags, and the 
white deal table in the midst gayly spread 
with blue crockery for supper. I could 
hear the voices of the boys cleaning fish 
round the corner of the house, and the 
father’s deeper tones as he joined Cousin 
John and they talked over the manner 
and time of our going. 

After a while, however, when supper 
was over and the broad moon had risen 
again above those silent waters and more 
silent shores, the crippled mother and I 
went out on the shells and sat on the 
roots of a huge liv@-oak, whence we 
could see both land and shore; and 
after I had heard all there was to tell 
about the unhappy man whose wasted 
life had thus ended by the wayside and 
among strangers, I asked her of her chil- 
dren and herself. While her face shone 
with the fulness of her feelings she told 
me this little story, which has the one 
merit of being true. 

“You see, miss,” she said, ‘it’s a lone- 
ly place, and I don’t know as many folks 
could stand it, but I had hed a pretty 
hard time afore I come here, and I 
could never tell how happy I am since 
we found this sort of quiet home, where 
no one ever looks at me or seems to 
think I am different from other folks. 
When I was a gal I lived ’way up in 
Missoury, and my mother died when I 
was just beginning to trot round. Then 
my father he married again, and his wife 
didn’t like me, nohow; and when they 
seed I was going to be deformed, and 
never could be no help nor nothin’, she 
treated me so bad that I used to wish I 
was dead a hundred times a day. She 
had two daughters of her own, and, what 
with always bein’ overworked and the 
pain in my back gettin’ worse and worse, 
life was not worth havin’ tome. A good 
many young men used to come to the 
house to see Lucilla and Maria, but of 
course nobody never took no notice of 
me, and I never looked at none o’ them. 
Well, one day we all went to the State 
fair that was held over to Merrionville. 
It was loath I was to go to such a place, 
but I was handy with the eatables, and 
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none cared for my mindin’ or grievin’ 
then. John was there that day, and it 
was the first time I had ever sot eyes on 
him, though the gals knowed him well, 
and Maria was counting on being Mrs. 
John, he had been so devoted like. We 
all dined in a little room together, ma 
and the gals and five or six of their 
beaux, and they was very merry, laugh- 
in’ and jokin’ at a great rate ; and at last 
the fun turned on me, who was waitin’ 
on them all. 

“* How did sich a crooked stick come 
to get in amongst sich fine young sap- 
lin’s?’ said a farmer with a big bouquet 
that had some prize cows exhibitin’. 

“The gals tittered, but ma tossed her 
head: ‘It’s none o’ our growin’, Mr. 
Stubbs: we found it on the premises.’ 

“* And it don’t seem likely ever to be 
took away,’ added Maria. 

“This was the beginnin’ o’ their teas- 
in’ me about marryin’, and they tried to 
make me tell them how many offers I’d 
ever had. Iwas too miserable to notice, 
or I might have seed that John never said 
nothin’, but sat still all the time, lookin’ 
hard at me, though Maria did her best to 
make him jine in and laugh, even if he 
was too stupid to joke. So they went on 
with their fun till it come to makin’ bets 
that nobody never would ask me to have 
him. 

“And then John brought his fist down 
on the table with a great thump: ‘Then 
let me tell you, you has lost your bets, 
every one of you, for I axes her to mar- 
ry me here, right afore you all; and what 
I says I means, and sticks to for ever!’ 

“That was how it happened,” the little 
woman went on, wiping away a tear and 
laughing. “ You never knowed anything 
like the fuss it made; but he did stick 
to it, and very soon took me away from 
them all, He was well enough to-do to 
have stayed on in his old home, but he 
knowed I never got used to people; so 
he sold out, and we come here, where 
we could live to ourselves.” 

I had not time to ask her more, touch- 
ed as I was by her simple tale, for we saw 
the kind-hearted John, whom I looked at 
now with real reverence, coming quickly 
toward us. “It’s mighty lucky,” he said, 











quite breathless as he joined us, “I seed 
the smoke across yonder o’ the Thomas 
J. Simpson;” and he pointed toward one 
side of the girdle of cypress trees that 
belted the quiet lake like a contracted 
horizon. “She’s the most onsartin crit- 
ter that ever lived, but yonder she comes 
now, sure enough.” 

I looked where he pointed, and saw the 
smoke of the steamboat rising against the 
silver sky. In a few minutes a bright fire 
was kindled on the beach, and we were 
all anxiously waiting to see if the Simp- 
son would take any notice of our signal. 
An hour later and we were quietly steam- 
ing along in her, and I had said ‘‘ Good- 
bye’”’ to the simple-hearted pair in whom 
I had been so deeply interested, and of 
whom everything but the memory now 
passed from out my life for ever. 

The steamboat in whose cabin Cousin 
John and I found ourselves was like those 
upon our own bayou, so there was no 
novelty to distract me from a quiet in- 
spection of our fellow-travellers. These 
proved, as soon as I began to take them 
in, a most intense surprise to me, for 
nothing in my surroundings had pre- 
pared me for the sudden gorgeousness 
that burst upon my vision. 

On the small black sofa opposite sat 
a middle-aged lady in a square-necked 
blue moire-antique dress, with a large 
bow of white lace pinned to her com- 
placent bosom by a full-length photo- 
graph of a gentleman in a breastpin 
which quite startled me at first, it must 
have been so nearly life-size. 

“IT suppose they use the boat as we do 
an omnibus, and are on their way to some 
festivity,” I thought, unconsciously using 
the plural, as I gazed spellbound at my 
vis-a-vis and her pin. 

Suddenly I became aware that she was 
returning my stare with full, steady in- 
terest, but before I could drop my eyes 
she nodded with great amiability and 
remarked, “A guest, I presume?” 

I was a little puzzled, but knew that 
hotel-keepers spoke of their lodgers as 
“guests,” and so had no doubt that it 
was the euphemistic term applied to trav- 
ellers upon Southern waters: I therefore 





had no hesitation in replying, “ Yes.” 
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“Not Mr. MacPhee’s intended ?” she 
cried abruptly with great animation as a 
sudden thought seemed to strike her. I 
shook my head, but had no time for any 
other disclaimer, for she went. hastily 
on: “Excuse my asking so sudden like. 
MacPhee’s a great friend of mine, and 
we all thought it a horrid shame when 
he went and got engaged in Blank par- 
ish. That's the worst of these round 
boats: you never can tell what gals the 
officers mayn’t pick up in them upper 
parishes. Are you sure you are not Cla- 
ra Marshhead ?”” she continued sudden- 
ly, with another burst of suspicion. 

I told her my name and the object of 
my journey, as that seemed to be the only 
means of allaying her doubts on the sub- 
ject. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have minded if you 
had been Clara Marshhead, for it’s just 
what she’ll hear on all sides when she 
does come. MacPhee has been too pop- 
ular not to expect some sarcasm.” 

“Is Mr. MacPhee the captain of this 
boat?” I ventured to ask in my turn. 

“Not the captain—the clerk,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘“I’ll introduce him to you when 
he drops back. I don’t know as I have 
ever met a more gentlemanly man any- 
where; and such a lady-killer!” 

Hardly knowing how to receive this 
liberal offer, I changed the subject by 
asking (as questions seemed the order 
of the day) where she was going. 

She smiled at me almost pityingly as 
she replied, ‘Going ? why, nowhere. We 
are having a party.” 

“A what ?’’ I cried faintly, putting my 
hand to my head in bewilderment as I 
looked about the dingy, dirty little cab- 
in and edged away from a friendly cock- 
roach. 

“A party,” she repeated, nodding. 
“Captain Clapp is the greatest hand for 
them on the bayou. He asks a lot of his 
gentlemen and lady friends, and we make 
the round trip with him. It’s three days 
to New Orleans, and three days back, 
and as a rule we don’t take in passen- 
gers: he must have knowed there was 
a young lady along or he never would 
have put in just now at the Shell Bank.” 
So this accounted for my gorgeous 
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friend ; this accounted for the blue moire- 
antique and the full-length brooch; and 
this accounted also for the four other gay- 
ly - dressed women who filled the little 
cabin. Not one of them was a whit be- 
hind my own especial friend, who intro- 
duced me to them all, as well as to sev- 
eral shy black-coated men who “drop- 
ped back” one by one, and seemed as 
ill at ease as if a steamboat-party were 
the thing in the world that they most 
loathed and abhorred. 

I soon found that my presence was a 
damper to their mirth: whether caused 
by the melancholy nature of my journey 
or by the uncongenial color of my gray 
travelling dress I could not determine. 
But as soon as a hasty dyspeptic little 
supper had been hurried through with, 
Cousin John and I went to the bow of 
the boat, and, ensconcing ourselves near 
one of the big lanterns, we watched the 
moonlight on the lake before us, and 
talked sadly of poor Dorothy and the 
future that was in store. for her. 

Poor Dorothy, indeed! I must hon- 
estly confess that the slightest anxiety 
I felt about her had been the thought 
of how she would take her husband's 
death. She had never spoken of him 
to me except with the bitterest complaint; 
and I had felt the greatest shrinking from 
seeing her relief when she should learn 
that she was free—free to go back with 
me to the old home she had valued so 
little while she was in it, but for which 
she seemed to have longed as passion- 
ately as the daughters of Israel in the 
land of their exile longed for Jerusalem 
—free to see her children petted and 
loved, and reared under the mild, ten- 
der care of mother and Priscilla. Yet, 
in spite of all the blessings this freedom 
would bring her, I could not help think- 
ing sadly of seeing her attain it. How, 
then, was I prepared for her grief, her 
despair, when I gently broke the news 
of her widowhood, hoping only that she 
might have a few tears for the husband 
of whom I thought she had grown wea- 
ry? The passion of her remorse, her 
agony at being unable to retrace one 
step of her careless way, was as unex- 
pected as it was overwhelming; and for 
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many long days and nights did Cousin 
John, Joanna and I watch by the bed 
from which we grew gradually to be- 
lieve that she would never rise again. 
Cousin John’s good little wife had taken 
home Milly and the boys, so the quiet of 
the old house was unbroken save by the 
gentle sounds of country life that per- 
vaded every nook and corner of Ash- 
ville, and which had grown as familiar 
to my cockney ears as to any country 
lassie’s of them all. 

One day, just before twilight, as I was 
walking up and down the front yard get- 
ting a little fresh air while Dorothy took 
one of her rare naps, I heard my name 
spoken solemnly across the hedge, and 
turning saw a tall, thin woman, in a dark 
calico dress and a little red plaid shawl, 
who beckoned to me mysteriously, and 
glided along till she came to the gate, 
where she stopped and waited for me. 

““Miss Rhody,” she said, when I ap- 
proached, “I understand as Mrs. Moles- 
worth is very ill. I have never called on 
you, having always knowed as Mrs. 
Molesworth considered herself a huckle- 
berry above my persimmon ; but I bears 
no malice, and having a most invaluable 
recipe I has brought it, and begs that it 
may be used as freely as it is given. It 
is,” she went on more solemnly, “an old 
family recipe, for, in spite of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s feelings on the subject, miss, we 
has had Zvogenitors, and I relies on your 
honor that it shall not be made public. 
It has brought my eldest boy up from 
the brink of the grave. with biles.” 

I hastened to explain that my sister’s 
illness was produced by grief for the loss 
of her husband, but she seemed to have 
some confusion in her mind, caused by 
familiarity with the book of Job. 

“It’s all the same thing,” she cried, in- 
terrupting my explanation, “and comes 
from the same cause. Mark my words, 
nothing will cure her but this ;’’ and she 
pressed something into my hand, which 
she held close in both her own. ‘Cut it 
up fine in the beaten white of eggs: it 
will turn her back from the very brink. 
No thanks! no thanks!’’ and she was 
hurrying off, when she suddenly stopped, 
and, coming close to me, said in a whis- 
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per, “Our groceries are unequalled: give 
us a call;’’ and then hurried away, leay- 
ing me cold with fright, for I had no doubt 
whatever that she was insane, particular- 
ly when I looked down in my hand and 
saw a skein of red sewing-silk. 

Cousin John, however, assured me later 
in the evening that this was not the case, 
but that she was a most exemplary, hard- 
working woman who held up bravely in 
troubled waters that would have gone 
over many a less patient head. He did 
not, however, recommend trying the red 
silk, but that did not the less gain for it 
the credit of Dorothy’s improvement, for 
it was from that time that she began 
slowly to mend. 

The doctor advised me to take her 
away as soon as she could bear the 
journey, and all my time was filled with 
plans for their transplanting. I had long 
since renewed the boys’ wardrobes, and 
Milly was to remain with Cousin John; 
and by the time all was ready and my 
sister's pale, shrunken face was seen in 
its old place again, the weather was so 
warm that we were glad to think of turn- 
ing our steps northward. 

What a commotion our going did make, 
to be sure! and how thronged the house 
was with the boys’ friends and mine of 
all colors, ages and positions! Fora few 
days I devoted myself —or at least all 
the small amount of time I could spare 
—to revisiting all my favorite haunts, 
and my greatest trouble was the inflex- 
ible determination of old Jake to go with 
me to New York. ‘Now, Miss Rhody,” 
he would plead, ‘you knows you would- 


“n't git nobody handier nor me up dar, 


nowhar. I kin chop wood all sizes, black 
de shoes, help fetch in de dinner, and 
dribe everything in creation, from a ten- 
year-old brood-mar’ to de meanest mule 
in your yard.” 

It was a tempting offer, but I dared 
not close with it. Imagine the feelings 
of our “help” if I had introduced old 
Jake into their midst! 

I had hard work to get the little boys 
to leave most of their cherished pets be- 
hind. Five young mocking - birds had 
eaten themselves to death in the effort 
to grow up and “be taken to Aunt Pris- 
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cilla.” To the little pair that finally lived 
I did not object, but I was obliged to limit 
the live-stock to these. A couple of alli- 
gators, four game-cocks and one Bra- 
zilian monkey were tenderly deposited 
in other asylums. Poor old Liddy—in- 
deed, all the servants—was in despair 
over our departure. I never went into 
the yard that I was not hugged by the 
old woman, no matter what happened 
to be her occupation at the moment, and 
the consequence was, as Joanna remark- 
ed, that all my gowns which were not 
white with flour were red with brickdust 
or damp with soapsuds. 

Herbert’s regret was the strangest thing 
ofall. Of course he did not show it like 
any one else, but whenever he came upon 
ahalf-filled trunk or any special symptom 
of departure, he would hurriedly draw out 
his knife and begin to whittle anything 
that came to his hand. The mantelpiece 
in the dining- room was a lasting monu- 
ment of his regret when he found us eat- 
ing our farewell dinner, for he calmly 
notched it from end to end, to the no 
small amusement of his father, who en- 
joyed the boy’s vagaries in the most 
dispassionate and irresponsible manner. 
“You are the cause of this anguish, Rho- 
da,” he would say teasingly: “if you do 
not hurry away this house will be per- 
fectly unrentable.” There was no use 
protesting: Cousin John was a born tease. 
“Rhody,” he would say gravely, ‘this is 
getting more serious than you think for: 
Herbert is pricing furniture.” 

Another day it was, ‘Rhody, what is 
your opinion about the doctrine of States’ 
Rights ?”’ 

“Why ?” I gasped in astonishment. 

“Herbert has been asking “me,” he 
would laughingly reply, “and says it 
concerns his peace of mind to know.” 

Whether that concerned his peace of 
mind or not I could not say, but I saw 
that our going did, and, knowing how 
he would miss us out of his singularly 
unoccupied life, I felt almost tenderly 
toward the poor misguided boy. 

And so all our good-byes were said, 
and it came to be my last day at Ash- 
ville. As I stood just at sunset on the 
high gallery of the queer old house and 
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looked up and down the sleepy little 
street, I felt as if in going away I should 
leave a part of my life behind that I would 
not have been without on any account. 
The very dogs who were lying asleep 
by the cabin-doors had grown dear to 
me, and the little dingy white houses, 
with their unkept gardens full of scratch- 
ing chickens and overgrown shrubs, each 
contained some one in whom I took a 
deep interest. I could not help wonder- 
ing how New York would appear after all 
this desolation. 

I was interrupted in my mute farewell 
to all my inanimate surroundings by . 
hearing Dorothy call me, and went 
hastily in. 

My sister was sitting in her old rock- 
ing-chair by the open window, looking 
out too at the dying sunlight, but her 
hands were pressed tightly together, and 
large tears were stealing down her thin 
white face. 

“Rhoda,”” she began hurriedly as I 
entered, “I am sorry to put you out, but 
I can’t go to-morrow.” 

“Are you suffering, Dorothy ?”’ I cried, 
going down on my knees beside her. ‘‘Are 
you in pain? is anything the matter ?”’ 

“I can’t go,” she began, but her emo- 
tion overpowered her, and she stopped. 

“Well, never mind, dear: we will wait 
till you feel well enough to go,” I re- 
plied soothingly. 

“You don't understand,” she said with 
a touch of her old querulous manner: “I 
will not go at all.” 

““Not go home to mother, to Priscilla ?”’ 
I'cried aghast. 

“Tt won’t be going home to me: I will 
stay here and live where I have lived. 
Everything is so different up there! No, 
no: I will not go. I am sorry for your 
trouble, dear, but Bruce shall not tell 
me when we meet again that I was glad 
to run home as soon as he was dead;” 
and she burst into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing, which ended in such exhaustion that 
there was nothing left for me to do but 
to promise her not to insist on her go- 
ing, and then to put her to bed as quick- 
ly as possible. 

That was the beginning of the end: 
there was never any more talk of taking 
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Dorothy away after that, and by the close 
of the ensuing week we had laid her sad- 
ly by her husband's side in the little vil- 
lage churchyard. 

“I wish I could think of them at rest 
in a prettier spot,” said I to Cousin John 
as I stood with him by the two new graves 
on the evening of what was now really 
my last day in Ashville. The wish was 
not uncalled for: a bleaker, uglier spot 
than the Ashville graveyard could not 
be imagined, for, though it was just on 
the bank of the bayou and shaded by 
beautiful and stately oaks, nothing could 
destroy the hideous aspect of the tall brick 
tombs, unfinished and unadorned, or the 
even more repulsive graves on which grew 
no flowers, and where the rank yellow 
grass rioted in tufts and clumps at its own 
wild will: Most of the headboards had 
either fallen and disappeared altogether, 
or were so defaced as to be both useless 
and disfiguring. A flock of goats and 
two or three calves were tugging away 
at the various scattered bushes, and over 
the fence-rails two old mules were scratch- 
ing their necks. 

“Well,” I continued resolutely, “at 
least these two graves need never look 
so, and never shall. You will see that 
they are faithfully attended to, I know.” 
I had already made arrangements with 
old Liddy and her son, who was the sex- 
ton, and was sure the monuments would 
be put up properly when they arrived. 

As we turned toward home we met our 
friend Mrs. Turner walking with Colonel 
Limbrelling. She was rather better dress- 
ed than,I had ever seen her before, and 
was pouring forth a steady stream of talk, 
in which I recognized the now familiar 
names of her numerous progeny. 

““Good-evening, Miss Rhody,” she said, 
stopping as we came near. “All flesh is 
grass, is it not? Poor Mrs. Molesworth! 
it is sad to think she had so short a wid- 
owhood. Thecolonel and I were discuss- 
ing life in general as we came along.” 

The colonel may have been discussing 
anything, but it was hard to think it, for 
he was wholly occupied in cutting off the 
heads of the white clover-blossoms with 
his cane. He sighed now when he heard 
his name, and looked up with his old fa- 
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vorite heavenward stare: this time, how- 
ever, his eyes met the sun, still too pow- 
erful, near the horizon as it was, to be 
gazed at with impunity, and he started, 
saw me, and bowed. 

“Poor Limbrelling !’’ said Cousin John 
when we had passed on: “he will have 
many opportunities of discussing life soon, 
and under some of its dreariest aspects, 
if I am not mistaken.” 

“Do you think it will be a match ?” 

“He has been somewhat of a ‘ high- 
flyer,’ as he would express it himself, 
and the widow has caught him on the 
rebound, I think.” 


One after another we passed all our , 


friends as we sauntered slowly home, 
and one by one I bade them all good- 
bye. 

Madame Crignotel was waiting for me 
at her door: “Ah, mademoiselle, are you 
going, en vériteé? What will the town 
seem like without you? I always hoped 
—I hardly know what; but, emjin, it is 
so hard to go when one has once lived 
here. So many come for a little while, 
and stay on for ever.” 

“It is better as it is,” said Cousin John, 


a little sadly for him: “¢here, people 


bloom—/ere, we all run to seed.” 

““Ah, monsieur’s poetical simile re- 
minds me: here are some flowers for 
you, mademoiselle, to carry with you 
in your. hands, as you must carry our 
remembrance in your heart.” 

Tears were in her eyes. She kissed 
me hastily on each cheek, and by the 
time I reached home I was crying too. 
But the boys were so glad to see me 
back, and, in spite of their natural sor- 
row, so full of life and animation at the 
wonderful changes before them, that 
when an hour later we stood upon the 
deck of the little steamboat under the 
clear and lovely starlit sky, and after a 
few moments of whistling and confusion, 
were fairly on our way from Ashville, in 
all probability for ever, I felt only a quiet 
gratitude that Dorothy was safe at last, 
and looked at the dim and swiftly-gliding 
shore with quaintly - mingled thoughts, 
half troubled and half amused, but al- 
together tender, of my village. 

ANNIE PORTER. 
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HE old man sat looking into the 
fire, his elbows resting on the arms 
of his chair, while he gently tapped to- 
gether the tips of his fingers. “We Yan- 
kees,”” said he thoughtfully, and with a 
pause at almost every sentence —“ we 
Yankees have but a meagre conception 
of the negro character, the real plan- 
tation negro —a fact I did not admit 
forty years ago. Otway—or, as every- 
body called him, Ot — Rainsford and I 
were room-mates at Harvard. He was 
a fine fellow to look at, and a very fine 
fellow to be with — full of life, overflow- 
ing with fun, wild; not so much because 
he was a full-blooded Southerner, as be- 
cause he was an orphan with his fortune 
in his own hands. Most young men, 
North or South, will be wild who have 
a plenty of money, which, not having 
earned, they do not know how to value. 
One night, with a yawn, he threw down 
his book and stretched himself on the 
bed. I stood with my back to the fire, 
looking at him. Presently I said, ‘So 
you are going home for the holidays, 
Or?’ 

“*Yes—Christmas on the plantation.’ 

“They say your negroes are to have 
their freedom at your death. Is dot sho? 
as the Dutchman says.’ 

“*Dot is sho,’ replied Ot with another 
yawn, 

““T wonder you are not afraid to go 
among them,’ said I. 

“He laughed with genuine amusement, 
.and I asked if any, other white person 
would be on the plantation. 

“*The overseer,’ said Ot. ‘But sup- 
pose you go with me, old fellow?’ 

“*But suppose the negroes make away 
with me too ?’ 

“Well, you will be no great loss, that 
Ican see,’ replied my companion ; and, 
adopting his view of the subject, I went 
with him home. 

“Arrived at the plantation, we had the 
house all to ourselves, for his next of kin 
was a married sister who lived in the 
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adjoining State, but we had as many 
chambermaids and dining-room ser- 
vants, and servants of every other age, 
sex and calling, as though Ot had been 
a patriarch. 

“The third morning after our arrival 
we were loitering over the breakfast- 
table, each of us with a newspaper in 
his hand. Plantation negroes were more 
of a curiosity to me than to Ot, so he 
was giving his entire attention to his 
paper, while mine was divided. First 
appeared ‘Aunt Fanny,’ the ideal South- 
ern cook, shining black, ponderous, jol- 
ly except when on duty ; every hair con- 
fined by a gorgeous turban; her broad 
hips encircled by a huge cotton apron. 
The bill of fare was always made out by 
herself—and a most excellent bill it was 
—but she came every day to inquire if 
her young master desired any change 
in the menu. This morning, however, I 
observed her entrance with surprise, be- 
cause we were not more than half through 
breakfast, and she stood silently out of 
range of Ot’s eye. Next appeared one 
of the housemaids, who asked in a loud, 
apologetic whisper if anybody had ‘seed 
her broom.’ No one appeared to have 
seen it, and she took up her station near 
the cook. Petrarch, head - waiter, stood 
with his eye on the door, and none of his 
subordinates budged from their places, 
though the supply of buckwheat cakes 
was exhausted. 

“* Gogit some cakes,’ whispered Cicero. 

“* You go yo’se’f,’ returfied Jim. 

“Ot was still reading, and observed 
neither the omission nor the whispering. 

“Soon appeared another housemaid to 
look for her broom. Misery loves .com- 


pany; so, not finding what she sought, : 


Housemaid No. 2 planted herself by the 
side of No.1. Then appeared the coach- 
man, who always came to receive orders 
for the day. He seemed content to await 
his master’s leisure, and stood in digni- 
fied silence, waiving, however, the prom- 
inence due to his position, for he stationed 
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himself in the rear of the cook. Next 
came one of the hostlers, I suppose in 
search of the coachman. A few mo- 
ments after appeared another woman- 
servant—Housemaid No. 3 apparently, 
for she made various feints toward the 
sideboard, peeping under it, dashing 
round it and muttering unintelligibly 
something about her ‘ duster.’ 

“This attracted Ot’s attention, and he 
glanced over his shoulder,at the group 
assembled behind him. Then he turn- 
ed in his chair, placed his open hands 
on his knees, his elbows sticking out at 
right angles, and stared solemnly at the 
crowd. The crowd began to giggle and 
seem abashed, for the cook trod on the 
coachman’s toes and the housemaids 
snickered behind their aprons. The 
hostler hid behind his next-door neigh- 
bor, and, spite of his toes, the coachman 
sought the rear. Thus, in a giggling, dis- 
orderly mass, they huddled together near 
the door, each trying to hide behind the 
other. 

“Ot turned to Petrarch, the only one 
who retained his place by right. ‘What 
the d 1 does this mean ?’ he asked. 

“But before Petrarch could reply there 
appeared in the doorway a great stalwart 
negro, and behind him two or three oth- 
ers, who appeared to be urging him for- 
ward with nudges and whispers and en- 
couraging digs in the ribs. The fellow 
twisted a peaked old tan-colored felt 
hat between his fingers, and appeared 
half dead with embarrassment. He wore 
the most comical expression of bashful- 
ness you ever saw in your life. It would 
not have been so funny if he had not been 
such a great strapping dog; but as he lag- 
ged at the door, and twisted his shoulder, 
and hung his head, and almost tore his 
old hat in pieces, the other negroes laugh- 
ed outright, and I must confess I joined 
them. (I soon understood that the fellow 
belonged to aneighboring plantation, and 
was here to ask Ot’s permission to come 
courting on his premises.) 

“Ot looked solemn as an owl: ‘ Well, 
Jack ?” 

“*Sarvant, Mars Ot.’ 

“Ot looked at Jack, and Jack looked 
at Ot, and the negroes looked at them 
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both, and nudged each other and gig. 
gled. Finally, Jack looked down at the 
floor, fairly wringing his old hat with 
embarrassment, and broke into a laugh 
which betrayed an expanse of ‘scarlet 
gums and white teeth truly appalling, 

““What’s your will if you had it, 
Jack?’ asked Ot. 

“*Which I cum ober, sah, fur ter ax 
you de liberty o’ de plantashun, sah,’ 

“* Oh, that’s what you’re after, is it? 
asked Ot; and turning to the cook, 
added, ‘Step out, Aunt Fanny: Jack 
wants you.’ 

“There was a shout of laughter, and 


| Aunt Fanny’s fat sides shook as she an- 


swered contemptuously, ‘Lor’, Mars Ot! 
I done spank dat nigger too offen for 
stealin’ biskit outen de ubben an’ foolin’ 
roun’ my kittles an’ pans! ’Tain’t me he’s 
arter.’ 

“*Who is it, Jack ?’ 

“*Well, Mars Ot,’ said Jack, who, 
having made the plunge and survived 
the shock, spoke with renewed confi- 
dence in himself— well, Mars Ot, ef I 
had my ruthers, I ruther have Lucindy.’ 

“*Let Lucinda appear,’ said Ot, sol- 
emnly. 

“Whereupon a posse of curious house- 
maids, with feigned vivacity and tittering 
haste, went to fetch Lucinda. 

“* Lucinda,’ said Ot as the dusky maid 
appeared with drooping head and side- 
long glance, half willing, half afraid— 
‘Lucinda, Jack wants to marry Aunt 
Fanny.’ 

‘“* Lor’, now, Mars Ot! Lucindy, she 
know better’n dat,’ remonstrated Jack 
with a reassuring glance toward his fair. 

“*Me, sir?’ said Lucinda scornfully to 
Ot. ‘dM, sir? No, sir. J ain’t no man- 
neruverjeckshunsir,’ running her words 
together and ostentatiously turning her 
back on Jack; ‘’specially ef Aunt Fan- 
ny, she ain't.’ 

“*T didn’t mean Aunt Fanny: Jack 
says it is you he wants.’ 

“*Oh, pshor now, Mars Ot!’ and Lu- 
cinda seemed attempting to escape from 
the detaining hands of her sister-house- 
maids, but, abashed perhaps by Jack's 
tender glances, she ran in every direc- 
tion except toward the open door. 
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“*You see, Jack, you had better go 
home,’ said Ot, resuming his paper (Lu- 
cinda did not run so fast), ‘ or, better still, 
suppose you take one of the others?’ 
(They all let go Lucinda, and she might 
have run as fast as she pleased.) 

“Jack confusedly turned his hat inside 
out, and virtually rejected this offer, so 
Ot continued: ‘ Take yourself off now, 
Jack, and you are not to come on my 
plantation. Don’t show your face here 
again: do you understand ?” 

“The crowd looked on in dismay, for 
it had been understood that Jack and 
Lucinda were to be married during the 
Christmas holidays. 

“Ot continued: ‘I won’t have you 
bothering the women-folk and spoiling 
their Christmas; so take yourself off, 
and don’t come back again.—Does that 
suit you, Lucinda ?” : 

“Lucinda bit the corner of her apron, 
and dolefully made answer, ‘Jes’ as you 
say, Mars Ot.’ : 

“Oh no: it shall be just as you say. 
I've no objection to Jack myself.’ 

“*An’ I’m sure I’ve no manneruver- 
jeckshun to his comin’ on de planta- 
shun, Mars Ot. He ain’t sp’ilin’ of noth- 
in’, as I knows on it;’ and Lucinda quite 
bit off the corner of her apron. 

“*Dar now, Mars Ot,’ said Aunt Fan- 
ny with a motherly laugh, ‘ eb’body know 
what she mean by dat.’ 

“*T don’t: what does she mean ?” 

“*Hy, Mars Ot, she mean— 


De grapevine walk an’ de fence-rail fillin’, 
I'll marry you, ef you is willin’.’ 


“*That’s it? Get her a dress, then, and 
bake the cake.—But, Jack, which planta- 
tion are you going to steal from ? mine or 
your master Frank's ?” 

“Jack burst into a huge guffaw: ‘ Lor’, 
Mars Ot! I ain’t gwine steal from na'y 
one, lessen dar’s a camp-meetin’ gwine 
on, sah. Den, you know, all on us is 
got to sheer de ixpense; an’ sometimes 


, We ain’t got it, dout we kind o’ borrers 


I Which de folks we borrers from 
mout nat’rally call it stealin.’ I don’t 
blame ’em fer dat.’ 

“*And how often do you mean to beat 
your wife ?” 
Vor. XXIV.—x25 
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“*Lordy mussy, Mars Ot! I wouldn’ 
krek dat gal, not fer nothin’ in de wurl’, 
lessen she ’zarved it.’ 

“* Well, see that you don’t. You may 
cut out now. — And, Lucinda, see that 
you don’t deserve it, for it’s my opinion 
that you'll catch it if you do.— Come, 
Hawthorne, the horses are at the door.’ 

“As we rode through the magnificent 
old woods I could not but be struck by 
the wonderful animal spirits, the exu- 
berant life, of my companion. Life! 
life! life! Every tone of his voice, ev- 
ery look of his blue-black eyes, every 
motion of ‘his fine athletic figure, gave 
you the idea of life and the enjoyment 
of life. He whistled and sang and joked 
and laughed, till I saw that he appreci- 
ated the fact of his having nothing to 
do but to enjoy himself. 

“He presently stopped at a bend in 
the creek along the banks of which we 
were riding. 

“*Hallo, Uncle Jake! looking for 
yarbs?’ This to the funniest - looking 
old negro you ever saw, who seemed 
to be stealthily peering about among 
the dead leaves and dry bushes. He 
appeared to be at least a hundred and 
fifty years old, was as black as ink, and 
wore a natural skull-cap of gray wool. 
The rest of him was made up of wrin- 
kles and two little restless black eyes, 
set very close together for a negro, giv- 
ing them an expression of extreme cun- 
ning. I was not surprised to learn that 
he was supreme among the negroes, es- 
pecially as a ‘trick-doctor,’ conducting 
his rites with great ceremony and tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity to 
perform his outlandish tricks. 

“*Ves, sah,’ said he in reply to Ot. 
‘I’m arter yarbs fer de feber, which it 
will hit de plantashun naix dark o’ de 
moon.’ 

“*That’s the Christmas-log, I sup- 
pose?’ said Ot, pointing with his whip 
to a dark object bobbing up and down 
in the water. Turning to me, he ex- 
plained: ‘The negroes have holiday as 
long as they can keep the Christmas-log 
burning, so the rascals usually get the 
biggest specimen of black gum they can 
find—you know what a fine grain it has? 
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—and soak it in the creek about ten days; 
and, by George! there’s no telling how 
long the thing will last.’ 

“*An’ ef Death comes ter de planta- 
shun while de log’s a-burnin’, all de nig- 
gers helps to squinch it, an’ der ain’t no 
mo’ holiday, no mo’ goin’s on,’ said Un- 
cle Jake impressively, compressing his 
lips. 

“Is dot sho?’ inquired Ot. 

“*T ain’t nebber seed de squinchin’ o’ 
de log but onct, and dat were in Loozy- 
anny more’n forty year ago. Dey calls 
it de ‘“death-rain”’ down dar.’ 

“*T wonder if you'd all “squinch”’ the 
log and give up your holidays if Death 
should take me for a Christmas- gift to 
old master some fine morning ? 

“*In cert’ny, in cert’ny, Mars Ot; but 
I hope you ain’t gwine try us, sah.’ 

“Ot laughed, and we rode on. - 

“*T wonder, Ot,’ said ‘I, ‘that you al- 
‘low that old fellow to put such notions 
in the negroes’ heads. Ten to one (from 
what I’ve seen of them), they will all fall 
ill when the moon wanes.’ 

“* Like as not,’ said he carelessly ; ‘ but 
their faith in him as a prophet, which 
makes them fancy themselves ill, is 
counterbalanced by their faith in him 
as a doctor, which will make them all 
well again; so you see it’s as broad as 
it’s long. Now, Hawthorne, if you will 
turn to the right and follow that road, 
you will have several capital views and 
a smooth gallop. I am going over to 
Hensley’s to look at that mare, but I 
am going by the Devil’s Path, and you 
might not fancy it.’ 

“TI assented, and we parted, Ot turn- 
ing in his saddle when he had gone 
about twenty yards to ask me to tell 
Herndon the overseer to meet him at 
the foot of the mountain at three o'clock. 

“TI delivered the message to Herndon, 
and at the proper time he set out, but the 
true word that is spoken in jest seemed 
in this instance verified, for he did not re- 
turn till night; and when he came, young 
Hensley came with him. 

“They sent for me to come on the por- 
tico. We stood talking a while: then I 
went with them a little way down the 


avenue. 
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“There were four of Mr. Hensley's 
negroes carrying a rough bier. On it 
rested a rudely-made pine coffin. A 
couple of other negroes held torches 
that smoked and flared and let fall 
great drops of blazing turpentine. They 
smoked and flared and seemed to strug- 
gle with the pale, uncertain light of the 
half moon; and the magnolia-leaves— 
I never hear the hard dry rustle of mag- 
nolia-leaves without seeing a rough coffin 
colored by the red light of pine torches, 
the heavy black smoke curling around 
and about, casting its sullen shadow over 
all—over the rough coffin and among the 
magnolia-branches, and into the faces of 
the awe-stricken negroes who held the 
bier.”’ 

Here the old man paused and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire, till some one 
asked him to go on. 

“The news spread like wild-fire that 
Otway had been thrown from his horse 
while coming down the Devil’s Path on 
his way home from Mr. Hensley’s, and 
the place was filled with the wildest lam- 
entations. I cannot assert that I ever 
witnessed what appeared to me more 
genuine grief than the negroes evinced 
on hearing of the death of their young 
master. ~ 

“The coffin was borne into the house, 
but remained unopened, young Hensley 
and Herndon agreeing that the mutilated 
remains should not beexposed. Although 
the house and grounds were crowded with 
negroes, they were not allowed to enter 
the room more than two or three at a 
time. In some instances the scene was 
very affecting. When his old mammy 
came in and dropped down by the side 
of the coffin (I knew she really had been 
faithful, and the boy loved her : his moth- 
er had been dead many and many a day), 
she didn’t cry: it was only a feeble, piti- 
ful kind of whine. I—I felt sorry. 

- “ After a while old Jake came in and 
asked that they might drench the Christ- 
mas-log and end the holiday rejoicing. 
Herndon gave permission, and the scene 
that took place that night was really pa- 
thetic. There were certainly not fewer 
than five hundred negroes present, men, 
women and children; and there were, it 
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seemed to me, hundreds of pine torches 
swaying about in the crowd. Under Jake's 
supervision they had selected an open 
space in the forest, and dragged into it 
the half-consumed log, that looked like 
one solid, living coal, and placed near 
it a huge vessel of water surrounded by 
moss and stones, which gave it the ap- 
pearance of a natural spring. Here a 
number of them gathered and com- 
menced a series of wild but apparent- 
ly concerted movements of the most 
grotesque nature conceivable, throwing 
themselves into uncouth attitudes, their 
arms in the air and heads back or rest- 
ing almost on their shoulders; using 
frantic gestures—bowing their fore- 
heads to the earth, joining hands and 
dragging each other round in circles, to 
part suddenly, precipitating themselves 
almost into the flames—even their lips 
and eyes partaking. of the strange con- 
tortions. I was amazed to find such a 
scene enacted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

“Then they began a low murmuring 
chant, exceedingly sweet and plaintive, 
and sung hardly above breath, yet so 
numerous were the voices that it must 
have been heard at a great distance; 
and as the sound was taken up, spread- 
ing like a wave, they began to file slow- 
ly before the Christmas -log, each one 
as he passed throwing on it a handful 
of water from the spring. Jack and Lu- 
cinda went forward hand in hand and 
helped to quench the now dying embers, 
but separated there and walked away by 
different paths, symbolizing, as I after- 
ward learned, the postponement of their 
union. The death-rain had continued a 
long time, the glowing coals of the Christ- 
mas-log were growing black and lifeless, 
and the murmured chant was slowly dy- 
ing away, growing fainter every moment, 
while the torches began to disappear, 
here, there, everywhere; one by one, 
in every direction, till there was little 
light left but that of the moon, which 
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gave in indistinct outline the crowd of 
dark figures extending into the forest. 

“*Oh, honey! honey!’ cried Ot’s mam- 
my as she tottered up and the water fell 
in a tremulous shower from her poor old 
fingers—‘oh, honey! Yo’ olemammy is 
done shed tears nuf dis day ter squinch de 
log. De def-rain for her boy is done put 
out de light in yo’ ole mammy’s heart.’ 

“*Hallo, mammy! don’t cry. Your 
boy’s come back,’ said a familiar voice ; 
and in our midst appeared a fine athletic 
fellow with blue-black eyes and a long 
moustache and a jolly voice, such as 
never dead man had; yet so great was 
the panic that many of the negroes faint- 
ed: great strapping cornfield negroes, 
men and women, actually fainted from 
fright. Those who could command their 
muscles fled screaming from the place, 
and, as we afterward found, some of 
them ran till they fell exhausted on the 
road, miles away from home. 

“But Ot gave them a rattling good 
time to make up for it. There was no 
end of fun for the rest of the holidays. 
Jack and Lucinda were married, and 
every negro within a circuit of ten miles 
came to the wedding. Ot declared that 
if nobody else would dance with his old. 
mammy, he would do it himself; and 
he dragged her—she was as stiff in the 
knees as a pair of tongs, and as weak 
in the ankles as a month-old baby —he 
dragged her out on the floor, and twirled 
her around, and held her arms above her 
head, and made her trip up and down 


‘the floor, and bow her head and twist 


her back, and hop backward and for- 
ward, to the right and to the left, while 
she begged and prayed and laughed till 
her turban fell off, and we were all fair- 
ly shouting, and the old creature was too 
exhausted to remonstrate or laugh any 
longer. Ah, a jolly boy was Ot!” 

“What became of him ?” 

“He got married, grew fat, and was 
a good family-nag the last I heard of 
him.” JENNIE WOODVILLE. 
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HE subject of women’s work—what 

they shall do, how they shall do it, 
and how much they shall get for it when 
done — is one which has become of late 
personally and intensely interesting to 
many of the women in our own and 
other countries of the world. The pres- 
sure of the recent financial troubles, so 
widely felt and coming upon so many 
persons and families who never before 
knew what it was to have a want un- 
supplied, has been, no doubt, partly 
responsible for the restless desire of the 
women of the present day to be up and 
doing something, they scarcely seem to 
know what themselves, but at all events 
something — if possible, something new, 
and which shall open to them a larger 
field of action than that formerly attain- 
able by their sex. 

There is no denying that in our grand- 
mothers’ days the position of women with 
regard to the active business of the world 
was very different from that which they 
now occupy, and which, while they are 
sometimes, no doubt, thrust into it by ne- 
cessity, is often the result of their own 
desire and efforts for a larger sphere, 
and also of their inability to dispense 
with the luxuries to which they have 
been accustomed. Seventy years ago, 
women of the better class were beings 
to be sheltered, protected, worked for. 
Men so regarded them, and the idea of 
the female portion of a family being ex- 
pected or allowed to provide in any way 
for its support or their own never seems 
to have occurred to any one except in 
case of direst necessity. A great deal 
of economy was practised, much self- 
denial quietly borne, before the domestic, 
home-loving woman of that time sallied 
forth to make her own way in the world. 
Not that she was at all a useless member 
of the family firm, or hung a helpless 
weight on her protectors. She managed 
with thrifty care the household concerns ; 
she knew what her servants ought to do, 
and made them do it; she prevented 





waste and practised a wise and discrim- 
inating economy, the result of which was 
that families were but seldom broken up 
and scattered from want of means to keep 
together — a thing which in our day has 
become sadly familiar to us all. 

Past times are past times, however, 
and we may as well acknowledge that 
this dear domestic divinity has vanish- 
ed for ever, taking with her her com- 
monplace virtues, her sweet contentment 
with her appointed lot, and her cheerful 
performance of the small daily duties 
which added so much to the comfort of 
those around her, and which filled her 
life to its peaceful close. The life of the 
woman of the present is as different from 
all this as it well can be, and she would 
regard with scorn unspeakable the un- 
eventful existence which her forebears 
found so busy and pleasant. She de- 
mands her full share of the excitements 
of modern life, its pleasures and indul- 
gences which have become necessities 
to her; and if her father, brother or hus- 
band cannot supply her with them, she 
forthwith proceeds to obtain them for her- 
self. Nor does she generally meet with 
any decided opposition to her doing so, 
for the horror which the idea of women’s 
work excited in the men of other days has 
departed with the women who shared the 
feeling and called it forth. 

But let us see whether women have 
gained or lost by the changed position 
in which they now stand before the 
world. “Stava bene, ma per star meglio, 
sto gui,’ says an old Italian epitaph with 
doleful frankness (‘I was well, but tried 
to be better, and here I am !’’); and this 
saying is certainly applicable in some 
degree, though not entirely, to the pres- 
ent state of affairs with regard to women. 

Women-workers may be divided into 
two classes—those who choose to work, 
and those who are obliged to. With the 
latter sadly-numerous corps of the noble 
army of martyrs we may presently have 
a few words, but our concern just now is 
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with the first-named class, those who, 
tiring of the routine of their daily lives, 
and desirous of obtaining more luxuries 
than their income will permit without ad- 
dition, betake themselves to some occu- 
pation more or less lucrative as a means 
to the desired end. We can all number 
among our acquaintances women who 
have done this rather than dress quiet- 
ly, live inexpensively or economize on 
a moderate income. They know noth- 
ing of sewing, and neither can nor will 
make or renovate any part of their own 
wardrobe ; they utterly contemn and ig- 
nore any sort of household labor; but 
they are quite willing to devote a por- 
tion of their time to the manufacture of 
dreary tidies and melancholy wax flowers, 
or picture-cards whereon a humpbacked 
bird appears roosting among the inevita- 
ble apple-blossoms which seem to be the 
beginning and end of their artistic capa- 
bilities in the vegetable line. 

For here we immediately come upon 
one of the reasons why women so sel- 
dom rise to great excellence in what 


they undertake when they leave their 


own special domain. They will not 
plod. Severe study, really hard, ‘sus- 
tained effort, is what they will not con- 
sent to. They are, with some rare ex- 
ceptions, smatterers, looking for the 
quickest and easiest way of attaining 
such a small amount of proficiency as 
will enable them to throw off some kind 
of work that will pass muster and bring 
money. A few women here and there who 
have undertaken to rank themselves with 
men really study hard, and perhaps 
achieve a degree of success in their 
chosen profession or career. At least 
these exceptions should have credit for 
the energy and perseverance which they 
have shown in the attainment of their ob- 
ject, in spite of many difficulties and the 
obstacles which Nature mercifully inter- 
poses to the transformation of the house- 
hold goddess into a second-rate doctor 
or lawyer, and man’s intended helpmeet 
into his intrepid if somewhat over-confi- 
dent competitor. 

But these scattered cases are rare, and 
likely to remain so; and in spite of many 
experiments, successful or otherwise, in 
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the education of women, we consider it 
highly improbable that the lords of crea- 
tion will ever have to dispute with the 
ladies their precious privileges of cutting 
off people's legs and arms and wrangling 
over their lawsuits. And until women un- 
derstand that there is no royal road to 
real success, and that patient labor is 
necessary if they would do any work 
which will bear criticism, the studio and 
the concert-room will have scarcely more 
to fear from them than the court-room and 
the dissecting-table. 

Can any of us call to mind a woman-- 
composer who has written a tolerable 
opera, or any oratorio at all, tolerable 
or intolerable? As far as our memory 
goes, we do not think there isone. Has 
any woman ever written an epic poem? 
Not one. And as for artists, when we 
have said Margaret Van Eyck, Angelica 
Kauffmann and Rosa Bonheur, with the 
addition, perhaps, of Miss Thompson 
and Sara Bernhardt, we have brought 
most of the instances of female supe- 
riority we can think of to balance the 
achievements of hundreds of men in the 
artistic line. And yet the study of art in 
its higher or lower branches is the osten- 
sible occupation of crowds of women all 
over the country, but especially in our 
great cities, to which they flock for in- 
struction. Here they settle down for a 
time, and begin to take lessons of a 
teacher, or perhaps in a studio, whither 
they repair with tolerable regularity on 
most days of the week, only occasion- 
ally interrupted by a matinée or a head- 
ache. They generally elect, to begin 
with, flower-painting, that being appar- 
ently the easiest branch of art; and hav- 
ing, under the eye of their teacher, pro- 
duced some passable specimens of their 
skill, they forthwith proceed to figure- 
drawing, a subject demanding a good 
knowledge of anatomy and years of 
study of the human form to give even 
a tolerable result. In this line, there- 
fore, they seldom go far, being deterred 
by the difficulties which at once assail 
them. Muscles refuse to be misplaced 
without injury to the general effect ; feet 
and ankles cannot always be smothered 
judiciously in long grass or flowing gar- 
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ments; and hands and arms insist upon 
being foreshortened in the most aggrava- 
ting manner. Why study for years and 
years to produce a really artistic pic- 
ture when a few hours’ work on a china 
plate or a paper-knife, with scarcely any 
study at all, will be just as likely to find 
admirers and purchasers? And so it 
does, and the contented manufacturer 
—we cannot truthfully call her by any 
higher name — goes on bestrewing the 
parlors of her friends and the counters 
of various depositories of such articles 
with work which is a sham, inasmuch 
as it represents no real knowledge nor 
any honest effort to acquire it. Even 
where talent exists, such a process as 
this would, instead of developing it, be 
much more likely to crush it down and 
cause it to die a lingering death from 
sheer want of patient cultivation. 

We have selected art as the subject 
of illustration because it is the branch in 
which the results of superficial labor are 
the most frequently apparent, and the 
most hurtful to a great number of people. 
For it is not only in our great centres, 
and among the women who are to be 
found there, that we see all this: it has 
spread in some form or other into the re- 
motest parts of the country, and infect- 
ed the rural districts like an epidemic, 
often to the destruction of all taste, or 
even capacity, for hearty, healthy labor. 
Wherever we go in our summer wander- 
ings we are confronted by the hideous 
results of the decorative craze, and spat- 
ter-work, shell-work, wax-work and col- 
ored photographs represent the plaques, 
tiles and yellow worsted sunflowers so 
plentifully distributed through the houses 
of our city friends. ‘ My sister did this,” 
says the rustic maiden, smilingly display- 
ing to our horrified gaze what appears to 
be the hand of a deceased member of the 
family recently severed from the body and 
reposing on a cushion underaglass shade. 
Buta second glance at the pleasing object 

‘ convinces us that it is entirely guiltless of 
bones, joints or muscles, and that it is a 
specimen in wax of her sister’s artistic tal- 
ent, not of her surgical skill, especially 
as we are further informed by the half- 
envious exhibitor that the sister aforesaid 
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“has done lots of those, and lovely crosses 
with wreaths around them; and sold them 
too!’’ All which we fully believe, as we 
have noticed that the hardworking old 
mother of the family makes our bed and 
fills our water-jug, while the sculptress 
divides her time between her artistic la- 
bors and an assiduous attendance on pic- 
nics, to which she goes forth gorgeously 
arrayed in the proceeds of her toil. For 
the money so quickly made is not often 
applied to any useful purpose, but goes 
just as lightly as it comes. Mrs. Brown 
—who has gone into the decorative busi- 
ness because she is fired be hearing of 
the success of Miss Smith—is just as like- 
ly as not to spend the whole of what she 
makes by her first essay on the purchase 
of the gilt comb her husband could not 
afford to give her, and a ticket to a mati- 
née, to which she and Miss Smith proceed 
together, after which they treat themselves 
to a box of bonbons, and return home im- 
poverished but triumphant. Is it not their 
own money? and shall they not spend it 
as they please? Yes, indeed. 
Meanwhile, Brown, coming home to 
dinner, espies an Irish nurse in a French 
cap carrying his infant offspring across 
the street, with the whole weight of its 
little body suspended by one arm; and 
poor old dyspeptic Dr. Smith is left to re- 
gale himself in the absence of his daugh- 
ter with beefsteak victoriously cooked*in 
the frying-pan by the queen of the kitch- 
en with the serene consciousness that even 
if he should complain, “ herself ”’—mean- 
ing the young mistress of the house— 
would never know the difference be- 
tween said frying-pan and the gridiron, 
and can always be beaten from the field 
by an authoritative use of technical terms 
and an allusion to some mysterious piece 
of kitchen-lore, which silences her with 
a conviction of her own profound igno- 
rance. Now, neither Mrs. Brown nor Miss 
Smith is at all a stupid or unfeeling wo- 
man. Both are bright, well-meaning and 
affectionate, but they cannot see any rea- 
son for doing the work that lies just ready 
for their hands —the commonplace, ev- 
ery-day duty which stands waiting to be 
ennobled by their skilled and cultivated 
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We will venture to say that there are 
but few women who cannot add very 
materially in some way to the comfort 
of the household of which they are a 
part. We are not alluding, of course, 
to those exceptionally placed in any way, 
as by poor health or the great misfortune 
of being alone in the world. But we speak 
of the larger class of women, who have 
homes and families whose welfare is or 
ought to be inexpressibly dear to them, 
and can be largely affected by their su- 
pervision or neglect. To particularize. Is 
it any disgrace to the wife of a profes- 
sional man with a moderate income or 


- aclerk ona small salary that she should 


dispense with the services of a nurse and 
faithfully and patiently take care of her 
child herself? or to the daughter of such 
aman that she should learn to make and 
remake her own clothes and those of her 
little brothers and sisters, or take a part 
in the nicer cooking or up-stairs work 
of the house? Many a family could be 
comfortably and pleasantly supported 
and save a provision for the future by 
such a course, who are now struggling 
along with wasteful, overpaid servants 
and an anxious, toiling master, who 
knows that when he is gone little in- 
deed will remain for those he leaves 
behind him, who will find that the 
amateur performances which did well 
enough for the supply of superfluities 
are but a poor dependence when it 
comes to making a living. 

Let us not be understood as advo- 
cating the suppression of talent where 
it really exists. On the contrary, let it 
be cultivated and encouraged with all 
the care and labor which its possessor 
can honestly bestow upon it, and not 
destrayed by slovenly, careless work 
and an effort to reap the harvest of 
success without having ploughed the 
ground or sown the seed. If a woman 
has a fine voice or a decided talent and 
love for music, by all means let her cul- 
tivate it as far as she can consistently 
with the comfort of those around her, 
and let her plod patiently onward and 
upward, mastering the principles and 
technique of her art and knowing thor- 
oughly what she knows. She will find 





her reward for every hour of honest toil 
in her sense of power over her voice or 
instrument, and her far keener and more 
subtle, because intelligent, enjoyment of 
the divine gift. Music so cultivated be- 
comes the blessing and comfort it was 
meant to be, instead of being degraded 
into a mere pastime of the ignorant and 
the torture of all within hearing of it, as 
it too often is. We doubt, however, if 
even poor music can ever do as much 
harm by vitiating and lowering the pub- 
lic taste as poor performances in other 
branches of art, for the reason that it is a 
less marketable commodity. A woman 
who cannot read music at sight more or 
less well, and whose execution is poor, 
will have to confine her efforts to the 
edification of her family circle, as she 
will be unlikely to get a place in a choir 
or to be encouraged to appear in the 
concert-room; but many a plaque, which 
would be better designated if it were spelt 
with a g instead of a g, is sold for a price 
which, however small, is beyond its worth, 
and hangs on the wall it is far from dec- 
orating, an example of the reverse of the 
saying, “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” 

The number of women who possess 
a decided talent for any branch of the 
fine arts, and who. feel an irresistible 
desire to exercise it, is, and always will 
be, small, compared to those who are 
not endowed with any great powers of 
mind, and are not calculated to shine 
intellectually, but who have a good sup- 
ply of common sense, if they would only 
use it, and often an amount of executive 
ability, energy and practical skill which 
would, if brought into play, raise them 
to great eminence in their own particu- 
lar profession. 

For they have a profession as old as 
time itself, and certain to last till time 
shall be no more—one which is open to lit- 
tle or no competition from the other sex, 
and which almost every woman is call- 
ed upon to engage in at some period of 
her life and in some capacity, whether 
that of daughter, sister, wife or mother. 
We mean just the old, humdrum and 
often despised one of housekeeping, 
which began with the first dainty which 
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our common mother provided for our 
first father, though with what, we are 
bound to admit, were somewhat disas- 
trous results, and which will continue 
down to the final meal which the last 
woman will prepare for the last man, 
and which, if it is a good one, he will 
doubtless, after the manner of his heal- 
thy, hungry sex, do full justice to, even 
with the crack of doom itself imminent- 
ly impending over his head. 

The woman cannot have seriously 
studied this profession who considers it 
unworthy of her time and attention or 
unimportant in its results: its duties are 
often the most obvious and unavoidable 
ones of her life, and extend their influence 
to many a future career. For housekeep- 
ing, in its fullest sense, means the keep- 
ing the house together, andincludes much 
that is passed over and forgotten in the 
ordinary use of the term. ~ It has its dif- 


ferent branches—the useful, the zsthetic, 
sometimes the sympathetic — its upper 
and lower departments, exercising al- 
most every faculty of the brain, and 
often of the heart, and embracing a con- 


stant ministration to the needs of a house- 
hold in every possible way. It does not 
mean only a vigilant watch over the flour- 
barrel and the coal-bin, a crusade against 
cobwebs and thecircumventing of Bridget 
in her meditated bestowal of the cold meat 
on her cousin. The influence of the keep- 
er of the house is felt in things moral as 
well as things actual ; and the refinement 
and fitness of its arrangements compatible 
with its means, the order which reigns 
in it, and, above all, the spirit which 
pervades it, must all depend on her to a 
great degree. Who else must set the ex- 
ample of forbearance tothe different mem- 
bers of a family, often so necessary when 
all cannot be amply provided for? Who 
must watch over and train the children 
whose father is away earning their daily 
bread, and teach them to be honorable 
men and sweet, sensible women? And 
who must keep up the courage of that 
father, and speak the cheerful, sympa- 
thetic word he needs when he comes 
home, often disheartened by failure or 
irritated by his struggle with the hard 
outer world? Who but the woman who 
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understands her profession, and consid- 
ers it, as it is, one of the most ancient 
and honorable callings in the world? 

And, though there are of course ex- 
ceptions, the man who has such a home 
is apt to appreciate it fully, and the chil- 
dren brought up in it generally do honor 
to their early training. And the woman 
who has made it and kept it together 
will have something better to look back 
upon, when she comes to the twilight 
hour and sits with folded hands taking 
her well-earned rest, than an existence 
which might be summed up in the words 
which record, we presume, the entire vir- 
tues of a deceased lady of rank: “She 
was bland, passionate and religious; 
also painted in water-colors, and sent 
three pictures to the Exhibition ; and of 
such is the kingdom of heaven!” 

Our professional woman, moreover, 
will have no time for more than a healthy 
amount of recreation, and none of the 
craving for constant excitement which 
besets her less busy sister, and leads her 
to fritter away her time and spend her 
own or other people’s money in ways 
harmful both to her mind and her body. 
We make full allowance for the improve- 
ments and advancement of the age, and 
it would not be natural or possible that, 
with the continual opportunities for 
amusement and variety which present 
themselves to her, the woman of to-day 
should live as her grandmothers did, 
and content herself with their few small 
pleasures. But, to take one of the mildest 
of her excitements, no one who has watch- 
ed the streams of women who pour out of 
the theatres and concert-rooms after the 
day-performances can fail to be con- 
vinced that, while many of them are 
only taking a proper advantage ,of an 
excellent means of culture and refresh- 
ment, a large proportion cannot really 
afford the high-priced luxury they have 
been indulging in, and which, when often 
repeated, makesa very appreciable deficit 
in a moderate income. 

And as for the candy eaten by Amer- 
ican women, we would like to see a cal- 
culation, if one could be made, of the 
amount which is consumed in the course 
of a year, and on which they grind from 


- 
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morning till night, to the destruction 
very often of their pretty teeth and the 
ruin of all appetite for more solid food. 
And it is for just these delights, so dear 
to their hearts, and others like them, that 
so many of our women turn away from 
the plainly-marked duties which should 
be regarded as among the dearest priv- 
ileges of their lives, and engage in work 
which they are not intended for by Na- 
ture, which they never do, or try to.do, 
well, and which they might at least leave 
as a resource, though a poor one, to the 
many women to whose hard earnings it 
might make a much-needed addition. 
For this is another view of the subject 
which, we are convinced, many a gen- 
erous-hearted woman has never thought 
of when she disposed of her handiwork, 
and thereby drove from the market, as 
far as that chance of selling was con- 
cerned, some poor struggling competitor 
who must make enough from her little 
venture to pay her for the time she has 
spent on it, and who has been therefore 
undersold by the woman whose time was 
of no importance to her, and to whom 


everything over the price of her mate- 


rial was clear profit. If trash must be 
made and sold—and we suppose it al- 
ways will be till the happy approach of 
the millennium—at least let it be made 
and sold by those who really need the 
money it brings, and to whom that mon- 
ey represents not a luxury the more, but 
a privation the less. 
And here let us say a word to the 
numbers of women to whom work of 
some kind is not a matter of choice, but 
of necessity, a few of whom have per- 
haps a breathing-space in. which to make 
up their minds what kind of work they 
will select before they undertake it, but 
among whom many are cast headlong 
forth into the outer world by the same 
shock perhaps which has struck down 
their protectors, to stand helpless and 
terrified, with no one to take care of 
them and utterly unfit to take care of 
themselves. Such a sight as this is one 
which is constantly rending the hearts 
and distracting the brains of those who 
are connected with the various societies 
for the supply of employment to women 
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of the better classes and the quiet en- 
couragement of their efforts to help them- 
selves. But the same hinderance which 
besets their amateur sisters is almost in- 
variably the stumbling-block in the way 
of these workers from necessity—a want 
of thoroughness. They have never de- 
voted themselves particularly to the ac- 
quirement and mastery of any branch of 
knowledge whatever, and consequently 
they know nothing well: they have, so 
to speak, nothing to sell which is worth 
buying. To the necessary first question, 
‘““What can you do?” the answer is, in 
nine cases out of ten, after long hesita- 
tion, “ Well, anything ;” which means 
simply ‘“ Nothing,”’ and which causes the 
heart of the questioner, especially if she 
be experienced in her business, to quake 
with dismal and usually well-founded 
forebodings as to the failures she will 
have to encounter before she succeeds 
in being of any real assistance to the 
untrained women who nevertheless need 
her help so sorely. 

For there is hardly ever time to teach 
them anything. The rent or board must 
be paid immediately, and their children, 
if they have any, must be fed; and to do 
this instant employment must be found, 
though how or where nobody seems to 
know, they themselves least of all. How 
bitter it is to have to tell the discouraging 
truth to those already sufficiently dis- 
heartened, to draw from them the con- 
fession of their utter incapacity for any 
useful thing, and watch the anxious face 
grow still more troubled, only those know 
who have often had it todo. Here and 
there some woman who has a specialty 
appears, and then, if it is only the mak- 
ing of a perfect buttonhole, there is hope 
for her. Such persons generally find some 
one who wants their services, to whom 
skilled labor in one particular branch is 
anecessity, and the excellence of their per- 
formance is acknowledged. Once start- 
ed, they seldom or never reappear in the 
characters of seekers for employment, for 
they have more than they can do. 

The real distress is principally con- 
fined, therefore, not to the skilled work- 
ers, but to the never-ending stream of 
would-be housekeepers who cannot keep 
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house, seamstresses who cannot sew, and 
governesses who are discomfited by the 
simplest question in grammar or history, 
and whose spelling is sketchy to the last 
degree. What to do with them or for 
them is’a problem which appears in 
each case impossible of solution; and 
when it is solved—and it often is, we 
are thankful to say—it always seems as 
if it were by the working of a special 
miracle. 

Now, there are two ways in which wo- 
men who are obliged to work may make 
their pathway much easier, as it seems 
to us; and one of these ways will also 
have a good effect on the lot of their 
working sisters, inasmuch as it will less- 
en competition. And to speak of this 
way first. 

Many women who work have some 
choice as to what they shall do, a posi- 
tion in which they seem to find them- 
selves naturally, and for which they 
are fitted, but which they may remain 
in or leave for another as they choose. 
Such are farmers’ daughters or girls in 
country towns or villages, where they 
can go among the neighbors, helping 
in the indoor work or sewing and mak- 
ing themselves useful in the various 
emergencies which are always occur- 
ring in the country, where ready assist- 
ance is hard to get. These young peo- 
ple, however, are nearly always longing 
to come to the great cities, and do so on 
the first opportunity, in the expectation, 
apparently, of exchanging their valuable 
services for untold gold. It is needless 
to say that they are, as a rule, grievous- 
ly disappointed. The cities are crowd- 
ed with workers already: no one knows 
them, no one wants them, and they 
generally end with taking a servant's 
place they would have scoffed at in 
their palmy days, or, if they are wise, 
by putting their pride in their pocket 
and going back where they came from, 
minus the little savings which their trip 
has swallowed up. If these young wo- 
men would only make up their minds 


to take the lot which offers itself to them 
at the beginning, and do the work which 
lies close at their hand, both the city and 
country, and also those who live in them, 
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would be the better.for it. The city is too 
full and the country too empty, and an 
equalization of matters would be a good 
thing for both. Many of the employment- 
societies systematically discourage all ap- 
plicants from the country who wish to 
“better themselves,” as they generally 
express it, by coming to the cities for 
work. They prevent them from leav- 
ing the country if possible, and when 
their advice is disregarded, and the ap- 
plicant comes and tries and fails, they 
extend their good offices to her in the 
kindest and wisest way by sending her 
straight home again. And one experi- 
ence is generally enough for her. 

The other way in which women may 
succeed better in their efforts to support 
themselves is—just to know how to do 
it. We acknowledge that this sounds 
very like the answers offered on receipt 
of twenty - five cents to the momentous 
question of “ How to get rich?” and which 
usually contain the excellent but some- 
what impracticable advice, ‘* Never spend 
any money.’ But what we mean to say 
is, that they should make diligent use of 
the breathing-time which they often have 
in some part of their lives to lay up a 
thorough knowledge of some branch of 
work, if ever so humble, which may serve 
them in the hour of necessity. If they 
can have any sort of education, let them 
try to ground themselves in the lower 
English branches, so that they could 
teach them to young children. Let them 
learn to spell perfectly, to write a good 
hand and to speak correctly, so that the 
lady who is in search of a nursery-gov- 
erness may not turn away at the first sen- 
tence which falls from their lips and de- 
cline most decidedly to pay any one for 
teaching her children bad grammar. If 
they have opportunities to learn house- 
keeping, let them make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the details of 
household work—the service of the table, 
the difference between good and poor 
meat and the seasons for various articles. 
Let them be able to prepare a nice dish 
themselves if necessary. Those who can 
afford to have housekeepers at all de- 
mand all this and more, and do not want 
incompetent, ignorant people about them. 
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And so with other branches, and espe- 
cially the care of children, one of the 
most natural responsibilities which a wo- 
man can assume, but which most Amer- 
ican women seem to turn from with a re- 
pugnance which could hardly be greater 
if the occupation proposed to them were 
that of the Prodigal Son. “I don’t like 
children” is the almost invariable reply 
to any suggestion pointing to the charge 
of them. Of course, any one who does 
not like children should not be placed 
about them, but it would be much better 
for the women of this country—and the 
children too—if they did like them. Many 
an anxious mother would be only too 
glad if the comfortable home and hand- 
some recompense she offers for the care 
of her darlings were accepted and appre- 
ciated by some intelligent American girl ; 
but hardly ever can one be found sensi- 
ble enough to take such a position, and 
the innocent souls and tender little bod- 
ies are handed over to the charge of 
aliens, sometimes, no doubt, to be con- 
scientiously cared for, and sometimes, 
as we all know, to be irretrievably in- 
jured for life. 

Finally, let no woman expect good pay 
unless she knows how to do good work 
of some kind. ‘‘No penny, no Pater- 


noster,”’ reads just as well the other way, 
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‘‘No Paternoster, no penny.” Employ- 
ers know what they want, and are will- 
ing to pay for-it, but they will not pay 
for what they do not get, nor should they 
be asked to do so; and the woman who 
understands her own interest, to say noth- 
ing of higher motives, will try to qualify 
herself to make an honest return for the 
wages she asks, and will find her account 
in doing so. Sucha one will prepare for 
war in time of peace, and when she is 
called upon to fight the battle of life 
alone, she will not find herself helpless 
and unarmed in the midst of the fray. 

Most of us are familiar with the ex- 
quisite statue of the Venus of Milo, 
which in its mutilated loveliness meets 
our eyes so often in art-galleries and in 
the houses of our friends, and whose lost 
arms have been the subject of so much 
research and discussion. Let her not be 
the prototype in her helplessness of so 
many of the women whose homes she 
adorns with her beauty. If she must 
stand crippled and motionless for ever, 
they need not; and the arms which they 
have not lost, but only forgotten how to 
use, may become again, if they so will 


it, what they once were, active minis- 


ters to the happiness of others, the shel- 
ter of the weak and the support of the 
weary. 
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HERE was not a sound in the cot- 

tage that drowsy midsummer after- 
noon: although the walls were thin, not 
even the squeak of a mouse could be 
heard. Open doors and windows, how- 
ever, told of occupants, camp-stools were 
on the piazzas, newspapers and reviews 
were scattered about as if hastily aban- 
doned. 

A light footfall broke the stillness: a 
lady appeared, who with graceful, easy 
Motion passed and seated herself on a 
shady balcony overlooking the sea. The 





little waves rippled softly up, and. broke 
away again on the beach, white sails 
shone in the distance, and fleecy clouds 
floated overhead in the exquisite blue of 


the sky. The spectator noted all this, 
and drank in the wonderful beauty of 
the day. Although interested in her 
book, she could not forbear constant 
glances at the scene about her. 

As. her eyes rested on a jutting rock 
she saw some one taking observations. 
He put up an eye-glass to assure him- 
self that it was indeed she: then clam- 
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bered over the intervening obstacles 
and hastened toward her. 

She looked at first annoyed, and as if 
meditating an escape: then relinquished 
the idea, and composed herself with a 
polite smile to greet the intruder. He 
also smiled as he lifted his hat, and dis- 
played very handsome teeth, quite at va- 
riance with his evidently advanced years. 
His features were regular, his gray hair 
was cut as short as possible, and he had 
a decidedly distinguished air. 

He seated himself with a deferential 
expression beside her: ‘* How fortunate I 
am! Really, I had no idea, when I stray- 
ed out this afternoon, that anything so 
pleasant was to befall me.’’ This was 
rather hypocritical, as he had strayed 
out, as he called it, for the very pur- 
pose of this encounter. 

The lady smiled graciously upon him. 

“Mrs. Page,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“permit me to resume the conversation 
which was interrupted so unhappily the 
other evening.” 

“Ah, Mr. Lee,” with a deprecating air, 
“why not confine ourselves to ordinary 
topics? I like you so much, and am so 
eager to retain your friendship, that I 
have not the courage to oppose you; 
yet—”’ 

She had charming, pretty, graceful 
ways, not wholly free from coquetry. 
She glanced at him shyly, and blushed 
a little, in spite of the awful disparity 
in their ages. 

“And yet —” he repeated eagerly: 
“what does ‘yet’ imply ?” 

“TI prefer friends to lovers,” she an- 
swered, quite decidedly. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Page, the world is 
censorious, and will not permit friendship 
between men and women.” 

His tone was somewhat sarcastic. Mr. 
Lee evidently did not like opposition. 

Mrs. Page looked out on the sea, then 
up at her companion. “If I could only 
be your daughter !’’ she whispered softly. 

“That's an awful hit at my years, and 
I ought to be excessively angry. Such 
an arrangement could not be carried into 
effect : some young fellow would steal you 
from me. Besides, my real daughter 
might not like it, you know.” 





“How would she like your having a 
young wife? Tell me frankly, Mr. Lee, 
what would your children say to such an 
arrangement ?” 

“Frankly, my dear Mrs. Page, I think 
they will not like it at all; but I shall rea- 
son calmly and diplomatically with them, 
and prove very clearly that it is their duty 
to—”’ and he hesitated. 

‘Make the best of it.” 

“Well, yes; and very soon they will 
be as much in love with you as I am.” 

Mrs. Page had a mocking, incredulous 
air, which Mr. Lee ignored. 

“T shall say to them, ‘Although the 
day I marry her I propose to settle a 
million on my future wife—’” 

“Oh, Mr. Lee !’’—her face crimsoned 

—‘how can you propose to—to—bribe 
me in that open way?” 

“By no manner of means. This is 
what I am to say to my children: I 
am not saying it to you, only rehears- 
ing. Don’t interrupt me for a moment, 
please. ‘This million which I settle on 
the charming person who condescends 
to become my wife I should otherwise 
give to a hospital: therefore, how does 
it affect you, my dears?” 

“TI am very impertinent, but do you 
love your children much ?” 

“Yes, I am very fond of them, but I 


- give them all they ask—let them do what 


they please. Why should I not do what 
I please? I have an idea that they will 
oppose me here,” in a frank tone, “which 
I confess irritates me somewhat against 
them. However’’—and his voice became 
tender again—“ only give me permission 
to make the announcement, and all dif- 
ficulties will be removed.” 

Mrs. Page looked distressed = per- 
plexed: ‘* How many children have you, 
Mr. Lee?”’ 

“T have four.” 

“Are you sure they wil! dislike it? 
Four of them! How can I endure four 
enemies in my own household ?” 

“You will have one friend, I am sure, 
among them. There is my son William: 
he is a magnificent fellow—noble, good, 
superior. He certainly disdains all mer- 
cenary considerations: the others may 
too, but I am sure of William. William, 
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you and I against Gertrude, Archie and 
Jack: we certainly can hold our own.” 

Mrs. Page with downcast eyes had 
passed through every phase of blush- 
ing and agitation while he spoke. 

Mr. Lee, who was shrewd, marked 
these signs and took courage: ‘My 
dear, can you not comfort me a little ?”’ 

“There are so many objections!” she 
sighed. 

“Name them,” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“Your children—’’ in a faltering tone. 

“Oh, we have disposed of them.” 

“Your money and the disparity in our 
years,” almost in a whisper. “All the 
world will think— Dear Mr. Lee, let me 
say no, and like me always in spite of it.”” 

“TI can't consent to anything of the 
kind. My money an objection! Why, 
the money is good: it bridges over the 
chasm between — eighteen, is it ?—and 
fifty. The million I propose to settle on 


“Very well,” she interrupted, “if you 
propose to buy me, there’s an end to our 
—negotiation.” 

“On the other hand, I am perfectly 
willing that my sixty-five years—I am 
really seventy—should offset with mon- 
ey your—” 

“Thirty,” she replied. 

There was a brief silence. Mr. Lee 
was evidently taking counsel with him- 
self. ““ Mrs. Page, I am going to confide 
in you. I am not sure that it is quite 
right or kind in me to say this; but I 
have had a very unhappy life, although 
the world considers me a fortunate man. 
My wife was a great invalid. I indulged 
her in every possible way: her least 
whims were respected; but all that 
made existence worth having was sac- 
rificed in the effort. Our beautiful homes 
were scenes of darkness and gloom, noise 
maddened her, all guests and gayety 
were excluded. The natural affection 
which one would have supposed she 
would have had for her children seem- 
ed extinguished by her maladies, and 
they and I were really victims. I have 
known of cheerful, angelic invalids, but 
my poor Eleanor certainly made us all 
suffer with her. I managed, in some 
degree, to spare my children: my sons 
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went abroad; my daughter, with a cha- 
peron, entertained at our country-house 
while we were in town; as for myself, 
she wanted me always with her. 
“After her death, our physician, who 
was an old friend, acknowledged that 
perhaps it would have been better for 
her health of body and mind if she had 
been forced to regard us more and her- 
self less. This was a great blow, for I 
am inclined to believe the assertion true. 
However, the result has been that I have 
now an intention to enjoy the brief re- 
mainder of life that is left me. I have 
an unnatural longing for gayety, happi- 
ness, society. I have had no life for for- 
ty years, either literary, social or relig- 
ious. She positively did not like me to 
gotochurch! I am shocked myself at 
making these revelations, but you are 
the only living being who has a suspi- 
cion as to my feelings: I never, to my 
children or brothers, suggested these 
ideas. How could I enrich and adorn 
my life more effectively than by beg- 
ging you to share it with me?” and he 


put forth a manly, sunburnt hand to seize 


her little white palm, when there was a 
scrambling of ponies around the house, 
a clatter of many feet on the piazza, and 
shrieks of ‘‘ Cousin Alice! where are you ? 
—Oh, Mr. Lee! is that you?’’ cried Peg- 
gy, the head romp. ‘“ How glad Iam! 
Now we can have our champion game 
of tenpins you promised us the other 
day.—Come, Alice.” 

And Mrs. Page, with great relief, fol- 
lowed her discomfited admirer to the 
bowling-alley. 


The scene changes to Mr. Lee’s coun- 
try-house. Mrs. Grant, his daughter, a 
pretty blonde with a fastidious, disdainful 
air, enters the breakfast-room attired in 
an exquisite white niorning-dress and 
enveloped in a fleecy shawl. 

There is a lovely picture through the 
open windows of a smooth lawn skirted 
by magnificent old trees. Delicious odors 
greet her from the flowers on the break- 
fast-table. 

She seats herself, fills the daintiest of 
china cups with tea, takes a piece of 
toast and opens her letters. 
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“Have the gentlemen all breakfast- 
ed, James? Shut the door: there is a 
draught.”’ Then she is soon absorbed in 
her correspondence. 

Her languid affectations leave her, an 
angry flush rises on her cheeks, her eyes 
dilate, and, evidently too discomposed to 
continue her slight repast, she exclaims 
impatiently, “‘Where are Mr. Archie and 
allof them? Say that I want to see them 
immediately—something of great import- 
ance—in the library. Now, James’’— 
he was an old servant—‘ make them all 
come.” 

Mrs. Grant sank into an arm-chair in 
the cool shaded room, and Archie, Jack, 
lastly her husband, a fresh English-look- 
ing youth, came lounging in. 

“What is it, Gerty?’’ cried Archie. 
“Certainly something uncommon must 
be to pay.” 

“What a low expression!”’ with a little 
air of disgust. ‘Shut the door: you will 
not laugh when you hear my news.” 

They clustered about her: her husband 
presented her gallantly with a bunch of , 
violets. 

““Oh, what nonsense, Harry —I will 
take them, though,” catching them has- 
tily and putting them in her belt—“when 
a sword is suspended over our heads! 
Papa is going to be married!” 

Archie tumbled off his chair in a very 
evident and boisterous manner; Jack 
started up with a smothered, angry ex- 
clamation; and her husband looked crest- 
fallen. Yes, there is no other word to 
describe exactly his expression. 

“How do you know? Has he writ- 
ten ?”’ exclaimed Archie, recovering his 
equilibrium. 

“Nina Montgomery has written me. 
She is staying at the same place, in the 
very house with papa’s inamorata. I'll 
read you her letter: 


“* DEAREST GERTY: 

“* Doing precisely as I'd be done by, 
I write in the greatest hurry to tell you 
that, unless you can prevent it, your fa- 
ther will be married to a fascinating, in- 
triguing kind of cousin of mine, who is 
doing all in her power to make him and 
every one else in love with her.’”’ 





“What a scare for nothing !"’ interrupt- 
ed Jack. “He is only in love: I thought 
it was all fixed.” 

“Wait until you hear more,” solemnly 
replied his sister ; 


“* She is a widow, and fatally, danger- 
ously charming: I hate her, butam forced 
to acknowledge this. Every creature, 
except me, whom she looks at likes her, 
She has light hazel eyes, wonderful hair, 
an exquisite white skin, and, whether she 
walks or sits still, looks up or down, is 
irresistible. Her very voice would charm 
the bird off the tree. I hate her because 
I am jealous of her, and, although she 
purrs over me, will not be friendly, 
Very well, I'll come to the point. I 
heard your father entreat, beseech her, 
to marry him. I listened: yes, I was so 
base even as that—sat near a window— 
they were on the piazza. He told her 
he’d settle a million on her, alluded to 
all of you, and seemed to think no one 
but William would like it. 

“* There is no use in my saying more. 
Come on in full force. She’s a coward- 
ly little thing—has scruples. I think you 
can prevent it. 

“* Yours, with much sympathy, 
“* NINA MONTGOMERY.” 


Mrs. Grant laid the letter gravely down 
on the library-table, gazed at the three 
with a questioning glance, and languidly 
inhaled the perfume of her blue violets. 

“How can father be such a fool ?” ex- 
claimed Jack: ‘“‘ he is seventy years old.” 

“Poor father!’ said Archie. “How 
devoted and kind he was to mamma! 
Let him marry if he pleases.” 

“You little know what you are say- 
ing,” shrieked Gertrude. ‘‘ Let him 
marry!” with a sarcastic air. “The 
woman is an artful, designing minx! 
Do you suppose she’ll be content with 
her million? By no manner of means. 
She'll never rest until she has put us 
out of his house, and out of his heart, 
and out of his will. She’ll take posses 
sion of him. I’ve heard too much of 
rich old fathers and young step-moth- 
ers. Mrs. Brooks made her husband 
leave her every bit of his property, cut- 
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ting off his daughters with a shilling. 
When the poor man wanted to retract 
—make a new will or something—they 
said he had had an attack of paralysis 
in the mean time, and was incapable. 
Actually, when he wanted to alter it, 
with death staring him in the face, he 
couldn’t! I feel awfully sorry for pa- 
pa,” added Gerty. “He has had a very 
gloomy life, and if he were a younger 
man— But how long could he live with 
his pert young widow? Threescore years 
and ten, the Bible says, is the limit, and 
he has attained it.” 

“T wish William were here,” exclaimed 
Archie: “‘he’d tell us what to do.” 

“He'd tell us just to make the best of 
it,” cried Gerty. ‘‘ William would let fa- 
ther cut his (William’s) throat cheerful- 
ly if he were so inclined. He doats on 
papa. So do we all,’’ she added with a 
sigh, “only we don’t want him to be mar- 
ried. It is undignified, it is preposterous!” 
with rising indignation. “ We can pre- 
vent it. Nina says she’s cowardly: let 
us use our utmost endeavors. I shall 
start to-day.—Harry, telegraph papa to 
secure rooms for me; and, Archie and 
Jack, you come as soon as I send for 
you. In the mean time I’ll write to Wil- 
liam—he is at the White Mountains— 
and I'll lay the whole matter before him. 
If he chooses to evade the responsibility, 
he may: he cannot say that he has not 
been warned.” 


“Dear papa, I could not live without 
you a moment longer,” whispered Ger- 
trude as she emerged, faint with fatigue, 
from the lumbering coach and kissed the 
old gentleman tenderly. 

Her maid followed with bags and wraps. 

“T rather thought you'd meet me with 
a Carriage at the station,” she continued, 
gently reproachful. 

“Iam sorry, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Lee with some embarrassment, “but I 
had made up a party to go off in my 
yacht, and, in fact, had to shorten the 
sail to meet you at all.” 

“Dear papa!” ejaculated Gerty, press- 
ing his arm tenderly. 

Mr. Lee looked doubtfully on the fair 
litle face nestling against his shoulder: 
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he was evidently ill at ease. A look of 
relief passed over him when Mrs. Grant 
announced her intention of remaining in 
her room for the evening and having her 
tea sent to her. She summoned, how- 
ever, secretly, Miss Nina Montgomery. 

“I shall be perfectly frank with your 
cousin,” she said to that young lady. “I 
mean to write to Mrs. Page and propose 
an interview. No skirmishing: I'll come 
to the point directly.” 

That astute young person looked doubt- 
ful: “She is hesitating : may not opposi- 
tion decide her—the wrong way ?”” 

“No, it will frighten her: you said she 
is cowardly. No temporizings or hesita- 
tions for me: I hate masterly inactivity. 
I am going for her !—a common expres- 
sion,”’ she remarked. 


They were playing croquet on a very 
poor croquet-ground, with a large party. 

“Mr. Lee,” whispered Mrs. Page, “ will 
you walk on the beach after the game? 
I have something to tell you.” 

“T hope it is something agreéable,”’ he 
replied, disturbed by her manner. 

“No: it is something very disagree- 
able.” 

The new moon gleamed uncertainly 
on the water : delicious salt breezes blew 
upon them as they walked up and down 
upon the sands. 

“Mr. Lee, I have had an interview 
with your daughter, Mrs. Grant—a very 
unpleasant interview. If I had made up 
my mind to be her step- mother, I think 
I should retract: as it is—” 

“What did you say, my dear Mrs. 
Page?’ asked Mr. Lee with a serenity 
he was far from feeling. 

“T said very little. If she had coaxed, 
I should have told her how little she had 
to fear.” 

“Ah?” in a tone of dismay. 

“As she did very much the reverse, I 
was cold, dignified and non-committal. 
She was very disagreeable ’’—and Mrs. 
Page wept at the remembrance of her 
wrongs—“ accused me of entrapping and 
intriguing —talked of your money _— 
Mrs. Page actually sobbed—“‘in short, 
my dear Mr. Lee, I think I had. better 
leave to-morrow morning.” 















































“And if you go, what will be the re- 
sult, so far as I am concerned?” he po- 
litely interrogated. 

“If I go it will greatly inconvenience 
me, and of course my only object in 
going will be to end this matter, Mrs. 
Grant the immediate propelling cause.” 

An angry gleam shot from Mr. Lee’s 
eye. “I'll take care,” he said, “that 
you'll not be annoyed in future. Mrs. 
Grant shall humbly apologize, and she 
must leave, not you.” 

‘My dear Mr. Lee, promise me that 
you will never speak to your daughter 
on the subject. J a cause of discord in 
your family! Promise me: I insist, I en- 
treat, that you never allude to me. Prom- 
ise me, dear Mr. Lee,” continued the 
coaxing voice. 

“On one condition ’’—Mr. Lee seized 
his advantage—‘ that you stay, and that 
what Mrs. Grant has said shall have no 
effect on your conduct or decision. I'll 
take no denial,’ he gently whispered. 
“How does our little negotiation stand 
at present? I am at your mercy: you 
are doubtful, hesitating, but the scales 
weigh a little in my favor, do they not?” 

“Ohno. Indeed, I have never thought 
seriously of marrying you: I only dislike 
to refuse you.” 

“That last is an admirable frame of 
mind: preserve it;’”’ and, as they had 
left the beach and were within hearing 
and observation, the conversation ceased. 

Archie and Jack appeared the next day, 
summoned by an imperative telegram 
from Mrs. Grant. 

“Now, boys, you must exert yourselves: 
I've done all I can,” said their sister. 
“She is obstinate and odious — would 
not tell me anything.” 

“Perhaps it is all a scare,” exclaimed 
Archie. 

“You are very much mistaken. Papa 
is devoted to her and icytome. There’s 
no time to lose. We are so intimate with 
the Montgomerys, you can be constantly 
at the cottage, and chance will throw op- 
portunities in your way.” 

“Whose turn will it be to speak first ?”’ 
cried Archie. “I'll throw up a penny: 
heads win, tails lose.—It’s mine!” with 


a glatice of despair. 
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Archie clung pertinaciously to Mrs, 
Page’s side on the piazzas, sat next her 
in the omnibus which took them to the 
bathing - beach, walked home with her 
through the shady lane after the bathing, 


fellow. At length he showed a little claw: 
“Mrs, Page, we are all very much afraid 
you are going to marry papa.” 

“Would you not like-me for a step- 
mother ?”’ and she smiled deliciously at 
him. 

His tender heart melted: “Like you! 
who could help liking you? But ”—and 
he hesitated —“‘we don’t want a step- 
mother: step-mothers are deucedly in 
the way.” 

An involuntary smile appeared on 
Mrs. Page’s face: then she sighed. 

The good-hearted fellow felt compunc- 
tion as he heard the sigh. ‘“ Hang it!” 
he burst forth, ‘‘Gerty set me at you. She 
expects me to be disagreeable, but who 
could fight adove? It will be dangerous 
to marry papa: we shall be in love with 
our step-mother.”’ 

“Jack,”’she cried to his brother a few 
moments after, ‘I made a perfect mess 
of it—began to flatter and all that. She's 
an angel!’’ 

“She is detestable!’ returned Jack: 
“T hate your purring, coaxing women. 
She shall have a piece of my mind, | 
can tell you.” 

Mrs. Page appeared to have a com- 
prehension of danger, for she avoided 
Jack Lee skilfully for two entire days. 
He shot fierce glances toward her at 
the dinner-table, glared at her from un- 
der his bushy eyebrows in the ballroom, 
and when she came up dripping from her 
bath she could scarcely stagger past him, 
his sarcastic eyes were so overpowering. 

She avoided the piazzas, and on the 
third day had hidden herself with a 
book behind a rock, when, bristling and 
pugnacious, he appeared: “Pardon my 
intrusion, but I am exceedingly desirous 
of seeing you, and alone.” 

She bowed stiffly. 

“Mrs. Page, we have been told of my 
father’s proposal, and that you think of 
accepting him. The idea is very dis- 
agreeable to all of us—to a// of us,” he 
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repeated firmly : “in fact, we can scarce- 
ly think well of you. It puts you in a 
most suspicious, really odious, light.” 

Mrs. Page did not look dovelike at this 
moment: her light brown eyes flashed in- 
dignantly at him. 

“There is but one object in marrying 
my father,” he resumed after a moment's 
pause: “itisa transaction common enough 
in Mohammedancountries. You are pur- 
chased with a million of dollars: I think 
that was the sum mentioned ?” 

Her lip quivered like a child’s, indig- 
nation and tears strove for the mastery, 
but cry she would not: he never should 
have that satisfaction. 

“Mr. Lee,” she exclaimed, “I don't 
know what you think of your conduct: 
7 think it is cowardly, dastardly. You 
are afraid of remonstrating with your 
father, but you hurl cruel, insulting 
words at me, a poor, defenceless wo- 
man. I admire your father, I am even 
fond of him, but I was very far from con- 
senting to marry him. Now think I will. 
What his entreaties could not effect, your 
insolence has.’’ She rose, and with a 
Juno-like air swept away.. 


“Et tu, Brute ?” exclaimed Mr. Lee se- 
nior to his son William, who had walked 
from the station, and was registering his 
arrival in the book in the office. 

“Not at all, my dear father ;’’ and he 
took his father’s arm and led him away. 
“I only came to see that.you had fair 
play. Marry whom you please and as 
you please. But what is the lady’s 
name ?”’ 

“She is a Mrs. Page—a widow. 

“Ah!” exclaimed William, and his 
cordiality to a degree vanished. 

“Let me introduce you,” said his 
father. 

“No, I am dusty and tired: I'll make 
my own way. They say she is staying 
with the Montgomerys.”’ 


Mrs. Page began to be very weary 
Vor. XXIV.—16 
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with all these complications. She felt 
hemmed in, beleaguered, by the Lees, 
and was taking a brisk morning walk 
on a dusty highway toward a neighbor- 
ing town, in hopes to escape them for a 
time. Some one, however, was in swift 
pursuit: she-felt that it was a Lee. The 
footsteps gained upon her. 

“Alice!” exclaimed a full, melodious 
voice; and William Lee seized both her 
hands. “Alice, is it really you?” 

Mrs. Page trembled and grew very 
pale. He placed her on a large stone 
which stood conveniently near, and sat 
down beside her. “Alice, where were 
you? I travelled over Europe in search . 
of you. Will you forgive me, my dar- 
ling, my suspicions, my anger, my ab- 
surd jealousy ?” 

Mrs. Page closed her eyes and tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

At this juncture Mr. Lee senior, breath- 
less with his chase after her, came up. 
He felt that this was a scene, and waited 
for explanations. 

““My dearest father,”’ exclaimed Wil- 
liam, rising and seizing his arm, “she 
loves both of us, but she promised to 
marry me first. I am sorry,” he con- 
tinued ruefully. 

“Dear Mr. Lee,” said Mrs. Page, seiz- 
ing his other arm, “you are so like him 
—your bearing, your smile, your tones 
—really, if I could not have married 
William I must have married you.” : 

A cloud passed for a moment over 
Mr. Lee’s face, but during his seventy 
years, whenever there were heroic, un- 
selfish qualities to be displayed, he was 
never wanting. “My dear,” he said in 
that pleasant voice so like his son’s, 
turning with kindly courtesy toward her 
—‘‘my dear, it is best as it is—more nat- 
ural, more appropriate.” 


“And to think it was papa’s favorite, 
William, that broke off the match, after 
all!’ cried Gerty. 
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i pps noted journalists of a peculiar 
type have recently passed away— 
one in Vienna, the other in Paris—leav- 
ing behind them none who can exactly 
fill their places. The Meue Freie Presse 
of the Austrian capital and the Figaro of 
Paris have lost their directors, and the 
world of sensational journalism mourns. 
Both men were of humble origin and of 
variable temper ; led lives filled with ad- 
venture; had been hurled from gilded 
salons to the pavement many times by 
the rough hand of Fortune, but had al- 
ways come up smiling; and they died 
‘rich. Both made their names—and more 
especially the names of their journals— 
known wherever the daily press is read. 
‘Both paid writers with a magnificence 
which the most aristocratic publisher has 
never been known to equal. Both under- 
stood how to interest the public, and how 
sometimes to make it follow their lead. 
But in general they preferred to follow and 
saucily to echo public opinion. Some- 
times, perhaps, they permitted them- 
selves to be influenced by the glitter of 
Pactolian streams; but with gentle ca- 
price ‘they would throw aside a convic- 
tion after they had worn it for a while, 
as a lady casts off her old bonnet, and 
would take up another and a newer one. 
Each understood to the full the value of 
personal popularity, and each possessed 
numerous eccentric traits which kept him 
constantly before the world’s eye. Each 
had good store of wit, and it was a treat 
to see them together when the Vienna 
journalist, who adored Paris, came to 
visit his Gallic confrére. Both were gour- 
mands, and the Viennese never went 
back to his home without taking with 
him an enormous basket filled with 
patés, with game redolent of truffles, and 
with fat capons. Messieurs Etienne of 
the Neue Freie Presse and Villemessant 
of the Figaro made Brébant and Magny 
happy when they ordered dinners in the 
establishments conducted by those cele- 
brated restaurateurs. 








They enjoyed their careers, and laugh- 
ed to the very end of them. If they were 
ever solemn it was during the anguish of 
the years 1870-71. The Viennese edi- 
tor—who was then at the head of the 
paper universally recognized as the most 
influential in Austria— was accused of 
having sold out to Prussia: the /eue 
Freie Presse certainly did support the 
Prussian cause most stoutly ; but Etienne, 
who was born in Vienna, and was Aus- 
trian to the bottom of his soul, remem- 
bered the humiliation of his country in 
1866, and wasted no love on the North 
Germans. Etienne allowed his colleague, 
Herr Friedlander, to go on with politics 
as seemed best to him, and devoted him- 
self from 1870 to 1873 to plunging into 
various financial affairs, and writing them 
up in such a manner as to make the for- 
tune of his paper—which he had started 
in 1865 as a rival to an old and firmly- 
established journal—and to enrich every 
one of his editors. Those were blithe days 
for the great Viennese editor. Millions 
passed imto his coffers, and he spent, 
with true loyalty to his profession, mil- 
lions upon his paper. He may be called 
the originator of that voluminous style 
of reporting which reached its climax 
recently during the fétes at the silver 
wedding of the emperor and empress 


of Austria, when sixteen pages were de- ° 


voted to the description of a procession. 
The pages of the Viennese prints are 
solid too, and ideas and descriptions are 
packed tightly in the rich German lan- 
guage. In the hours of his-greatest pros- 
perity Etienne used to say, when he sent 
out a Special correspondent, “Spend a 
great deal of money: make a noise!” 
Europe was filled with correspondents 
of the Neue Freie Presse. Friedlander 
died in 1872, and left Etienne sole mas- 
ter of the journal. Etienne spent fifty 
thousand florins on an office in the park 
at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. He 
had a special edition of his paper printed 
daily on the Exhibition grounds. When 
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the great crash in financial affairs in 
Austria-Hungary arrived, it nearly ruined 
Herr Etienne, but he went to work anew 
with such furious energy that he was rich 
once more before the false rumors of his 
suicide had ceased ringing on ’Change. 
Some of the Jews who heard that Etienne 
had lost a million and a half at one fell 
swoop could not understand how he could 
have the courage to live afterward. But 
there was only one man who really re- 
joiced in Etienne’s temporary failure, 
and that was Herr Lang, the proprietor 
of the old Presse. Etienne had left him 
because Lang would not give him a share 
in the profits, and Lang never prosper- 
ed afterward. Perhaps this is partially 
due to the fact that Etienne surreptitious- 
ly took away with him a list of Lang’s 
subscribers. 

Vienna and Paris are pretty fields for 
journalism. Both are great centres, 
and in each there is a steady ripple of 
political excitement. Money for great 
enterprises is easily had and easily lost. 
Both capitals pick up men to-day, flatter 
them, cajole them, and lay them down 
to-morrow. In such towns he laughs 
longest who laughs at the follies of oth- 
ers and forgets his own, he profits best 
who studies the schemes of others and 
participates in them when they are cer- 
tain of success, but who risks little or 
nothing from the start, and is ready to 
leave them the moment that they seem 
insecure. Messieurs Etienne and Ville- 
messant understood these things thor- 
oughly. 

Villemessant was born with a lucky 
hand. He was the illegitimate son of 
some fellow whose name he did not like 
well enough to adopt it, so he took his 
mother’s farhily name. He was a com- 
mercial traveller at one time, at another 
a ribbon-merchant in Rouen, where he 
was born; and he married at eighteen. 
When he was twenty-seven he went up 
to Paris and looked for a career. He 
was gifted with a self-confidence which 
touched sublime heights; and it is even 
related of him that when he was quite 
young, seeing an actor in an obscure 
town interpret his réle badly, he made 
a bet with the director that he could do 
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it better, and, getting on the stage the 
next night, without any rehearsals, suc- 
ceeded admirably. This sort of belief 
in himself led him to fancy that he un- 
derstood the peculiar species of journal- 
ism demanded by a large class of Paris- 
ians better than any one else did; and, 
impressed with this fancy, he founded 
La Syiphide, a gossipy sheet, and gave 
his adhesion to the Legitimist party. 
Thenceforward, for many years, his 
path was thorny. Inthe Revolution of 
1848 he founded numerous small sheets 
which procured him various terms of 
imprisonment, one of his pets, the /von 
Mouth, getting no further than its first 
number. In 1854 he resuscitated the 
Figaro, a light and satirical sheet which 
had been suppressed several times under 
different régimes. He made it the talk 
of the town because he reproduced the 
talk of the town init. It became famous, 
and those who were wounded by its utter- 
ances called it infamous. Never before 
was there a journal that had so many 
lawsuits. Villemessant had been so often 
cited to appear at the Sixth Correctional 
Chamber in tke Palace of Justice that 
one day he told the judges he should 
like to move into it. “No one uses it 
so much as I do,.’ he said with infinite 
drollery, making even the judges laugh. 
Few of the suits brought against the F7- 
garo were political: most of them were 
for slander or for misrepresentation. 
Great men wrote in this journal, which 
was read by all Paris, and Villemessant 
paid them in princely fashion. Some- 
times they quarrelled with him or he 
with them, and then there was war to 
the knife. Villemot, one of the bright- 
est journalists ever known in Paris, had 
for a short time charge of the Figaro 
in connection with M. Jouvin, Villemes- 
sant’s son-in-law. Villemessant went on 
his way regardless of duels, prosecutions, 
threats and denunciations, which rain- 
ed thickly about him. Figaro’s spright- 
ly words from Beaumarchais’s comedy, 
signifying that “he hastened to laugh at 
men’s follies, in order that he might not 
be compelled to weep over them,” seem- 
ed very appropriate to the journal which 
was quoted more and evoked more broad 
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smiles than any other in the French cap- 
ital, Under the Second Empire, Ville- 
messant made money, because in those 
depressing days people sought refuge in 
small talk and scandal from the graver 
facts of their servitude and disgrace. 
There were issues of the paper in those 
years which have never been equalled 
elsewhere for grace and brilliance. Pro- 
found study of any subject was shunned 
like the pestilence. The motto of M. 
Thiers, “Giissez, mortel, n appuyez pas,” 
appeared to have been adopted by the 
editor of Figaro. When the Empire 
was drawing near its end, Henri Roche- 
fort joined the Figaro staff, and received 
for his services higher pay than was ever 
before given to a journalist. The spark- 
ling and trenchant feazd/efons in which he 
boldly attacked the most glaring faults of 
the imperial régime brought their author 
the tidy sum of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars monthly. At this rate each printed 
line may be said to have been covered 
with gold pieces. Three years after 
Rochefort began writing for Villemes- 
sant they were bitter enemies. The 
young journalist had gone into the radi- 
cal camp, whither the old one was too wily 
to follow him. zgavo aimed to repre- 
sent the eminently conservative classes, 
and its little spasm of liberalism was soon 
forgotten. After the disasters of 1870-71 
had shaken France to its centre Ville- 
messant was found in the front rank of 
journalism, prosperous, aggressive, and 
very sceptical as to the duration of the 
Republic. But he kept only one foot in 
politics, and up to the day of his death 
was more willing to order a page of 
telegraphic despatches about a ball at 
Nice than a congress at Berlin. He 
dreamed once or’ twice of making a 
great Zzmes, but it was only a dream: 
he never seriously thought of undertak- 
ing it. When the reactionary conspiracy 
began in 1877 he entered into it heart 
and soul. He sympathized with every 
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brutality of the men who were endeav- 
oring to stifle the Republic; and I fancy 
that no one was more amazed than he 
when the plans of the conspirators did 
not succeed. 

Villemessant was but little at his place 
of business in recent years. He built a 
fairy palace in the Rue Drouot—it is the 
beau ideal of a newspaper-office — and 
there from time to time he gave recep- 
tions. Now he invited all artistic and 
literary Paris to meet the prince of Wales 
—now to join in celebrating the triumphs 
of the Exposition. He had a fine estate 
at Monte Carlo, and spent his winters 
there. Last winter he was ill: his friends 
predicted that he would not return alive, 
and he did not. He died quietly, sur- 
rounded by friends, and although he 
had many enemies, his charities, dirett 
and indirect, had been so numerous and 
splendid in his declining years that no 
one felt like saying anything ill of him. 
The columns of Figaro were always free- 
ly opened in aid of any worthy charity, 
and so was the almost bottomless purse 
of its editor-in-chief. At the funeral 
ceremonies of the dead journalist in Pa- 
ris there were hundreds of men, women 
and children present who had profited 
by Villemessant’s helping hand. 

The editor of Figaro had all the good 
journalist's horror of lengthy articles. 
One of his contributors, visiting him at 
Monte Carlo, said, ‘‘I should like to pub- 
lish a sketch of yourself in the Figaro.” 
—‘Well, if you outlive me, you may,” 
he replied, “but don't make it long.” He 
was a brilliant wit, and pages might be 
filled with his happy repartees, but, unfor- 
tunately, most of them are so local that 
they would require copious foot - notes 
for American readers. Besides, it has 
been said that Paris wit, to be appre- 
ciated, must be heard. The moment it 
has been uttered the greater part of its 
aroma evaporates, and it bears repeti- 
tion but poorly. EpwarbD KING. 
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ON NOVEL-READING. 


HEN I was a little girl I became 
vaguely familiar with the voice and 


‘aspect of a genteel elderly female by the 


name of Miss Nancy Emerson, who pe- 
riodically rang at our door and asked 
in a timid and deprecating manner if we 
would be so kind as to lend her a book. 
Charles Lamb defines books which are 
books and books which are no books to 
him. With a difference in classification, 
Miss Nancy’s ideas were as precise. “A 
book”’ was to her a novel, or at least a 
story or collection of stories. Anything 
which had a thread of personal narrative 
she could read, and at a pinch would take 
up with travels in which the pronoun / 
had a large share; still, her preference 
was wholly for romance. Her prefer- 
ence? I might better call it a passion. 
The times of her visits and requests for 
books were at the end of a week, or when 
the clouds foreboded storm, or just before 
some anniversary whose recollections she 
wished to escape, as by a draught of 
Lethe, over the pages of a novel. Noth- 
ing was too old for her, and nothing too 
new: her choice was for the best things 
in literature, but her fondness for read- 
ing was such that she could read any- 
thing with delight. Certain volumes she 
always borrowed once a year: these 
were Thackeray’s and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
and Charlotte Bronté’s works. A few 
of Dickens’s delighted her, but to the 
greater part of his novels she gave but 
one reading. Thackeray’s books were 
as well known to her as her Bible or 
Prayer - Book, and she could make as 
many allusions to them as could Ma- 
caulay to Miss Austen. It has always 
been a subject of regret to me that we 
had not the works of Miss Austen to 
offer Miss Nancy, for she would have 
read them over and over. However, 
Miss Nancy dearly loved a love-story, 
and Miss Austen would not perhaps 
have given her the passion and senti- 
ment her soul rejoiced in. I remember 





on one occasion, when we were talking 
over her favorite Thackeray, that she . 
asked me in her gentle, timid way if I 
did not believe that Clive Newcome kiss- 
ed Ethel in the tunnel the day they went 
down to Brighton together. She was cer- 
tain of it, she affirmed with tender com- 
placency. 

I have always felt so thankful that this 
geod lady had this source of enjoyment: 
her life, as I have since learned, had 
been one to induce profound discour- 
agement and disbelief in happiness; and 
by the reading of novels she was enabled 
to maintain her weary way with a higher 
courage and steadier persistence than 
would otherwise have been possible to 
her. A faith in characters fantastic and 
unsubstantial as shadows at close of day 
actually gave her a renewed faith in the 
goodness of God and the worth of man- 
kind. 

Whether the intellects of men and 
women are too sceptical or their im- 
aginations are too sluggish we will not 
consider, but, for some reason or oth- 
er, only exceptional minds can discover 
poetry and romance among the details 
of every-day life. To the most of us the 
people whom we meet, the facts of their 
lives, the lessons of their destinies, are 
meagre and commonplace. Anything to 
move us, to stimulate our admiration, to 
rouse us by example, must be brought to 
us from afar. The near and the known 
is too near and too well known: it is 
cheap and obvious, and the lesson it in- 
culcates in some way touches the springs 
of our self-love. But the men and wo- 
men in books thrill the universal heart 
with movements of awe and tenderness : 
they are not alien; they do not stand 
apart with cold reserves; they need our 
sympathy ; they proffer us their best; we 
are never one too many even in their 
lofty isolation; and their highest qual- 
ities, stamped into the very fibre of our 
thoughts and vividly realized by our im- 
aginations, ennoble and help us. 
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When I hear a person say that he or 
she has never read novels, I instantly 
decide that such a person is not worth 
cultivating asa friend. In the first place, 
what a confession of ignorance! and what 
a suggestion of mental vacuum! and what 
an absence of ideals! I take it that a 
boy after falling in love with Rebecca 
and Edith is more likely to experience 


_a worthy passion than if his fancy had 


never been thrilled toward a hopeless 
passion for a lady throned above him 
like a queen. A boy or girl, however, 
in order to have a taste for the whole- 
some, sturdy literature which should be- 
long to youth, must not have been allow- 
ed to read what is called “children’s lit- 
erature,” the best of which is practically 
enfeebling. There is enough vigor in a 
child's inquisitiveness to allow of his be- 
ing deprived of all books which do not 
minister to his intelligence or to his imag- 
ination. Story-books should be dismissed 
from the education of a child except asa 
rare and delightful treat for exceptional 
days, and then they should be read aloud 
by an elder. Nothing ought to be more 
painful for a mother or teacher than to 
see the flippancy and superficiality com- 
mon among children concerning the 
story-books they have read. 

Among boys and girls of real mental 
vigor there are moods when novel-read- 
ing is a vital and intensified experience 
which outlasts the external facts of their 
lives. Certain books read at such epochs 
offer them new sensations, new ideas, 
new powers, and enlarge their concep- 
tions of the relation they bear to the 
beautiful, the sweet, the sublime life to- 
ward which they are hurrying. The 
loss of this almost inspired season of 
youthful romance is an irreparable loss, 
like the loss of a sense. That 

Something there is or seems, 
Which touches us with mystic gleams, 
can never be a part of their inheritance. 

There is a certain class of people—and 
for the most part very good and very re- 
ligious people—who have always taken 
a tone of horror concerning novel-read- 
ing and its pernicious influence. There 
are no doubt pernicious novels, although 
the persons who talk about them are not 


apt to distinguish between the good and 
the bad, and injure their cause by feeble 
generalizations which amount to prac- 
tical untruth. Another class are in the 


superiority to novels, both the reading 
of them and the writing of them. Let 
me quote Miss Austen’s clever defence 
of novels and novelists in Morthanger 
Abdbsey, for it is almost as well suited to 
the present time as to the date when it 
was written : 

“Although our productions have af- 
forded more extensive and unaffected 
pleasure than those of any literary cor- 
poration in the world, no species of com- 
position has been so much decried. From 
pride, ignorance or fashion our foes are 
almost as many as our readers; and 
while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the history of England, or 
of the man who collects and publishes 
in a volume some dozen lines of Milton, 
Pope and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator and a chapter from Sterne, are 
eulogized by a thousand pens, thereseems 
almost a general wish of decrying the ca- 
pacity and undervaluing the labor of the 
novelist, and of slighting the perform- 
ances which have only genius, wit and 
taste to recommend them. ‘I am no 
novel-reader; I seldom look into nov- 
els; do not imagine that / often read 
novels; it is really very good for a nov- 
el.’ Such is the common cant. ‘And 
what are you reading, Miss ——?’—‘ Oh, 
it is only a novel,’ replies the young lady, 
while she lays down her book with affect- 
ed indifference or momentary shame. ‘It 
is only Ceca, or Camilla, or Belinda, 
or, in short, only some work in which 
the greatest powers of the mind are dis- 
played —in which the most thorough 
knowledge of human nature, the hap- 
piest delineation of its varieties, the live- 
liest effusions of wit and humor, are con- 
veyed to the world in the best -chosen 
language.” L. W. 


AN INTERRUPTED TEMPERANCE LEC- 
TURE. 
“SPEAKING about temperance lec- 


tures,” said old Mr. Sam _ Robinson, 
“I’ve heard a great many in my life 
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—some with more and some with less 
effect. The first I ever received was 
when I was about sixteen years old. I 
belonged to a band consisting of a bass- 
viol, a flute and two fiddles. I was sec- 
ond fiddle. That was sixty years ago, 
when, no matter what happened —a 
wedding or an election or an ordination 
—there was a ball; and it so came about 
that for five nights running we played 
six or seven hours on a stretch, and on 
Saturday we had to provide the music at 
some sort of a great celebration in the 
city of H——. Now, in order to reach 
there in time we had to leave M—— at 
three o’clock in the morning by stage- 
coach, and expected to get into H—— 
in good time in the forenoon, so as to 
have a chance to take a little nap. 
But halfway there the stage-coach broke 
down, and we were detained, so that it 
was one o'clock before we reached the 
tavern in H——, and the celebration 
was to begin at two. I don’t remem- 
ber what sort of a celebration it was, but 
there was to be music, and speeches by 
Dr. D—— of Yale College and other 
gentlemen whose names I have forgot- 
ten. Now, not one of us four had had 
more than forty winks of sleep since 
Thursday night, and we were so knock- 
ed up by fatigue and sleepiness that we 
could hardly keep awake. I had taken 
cold too on the journey, and felt sick 
and feverish; so Spencer, who was first 
fiddle, went to the bar and ordered a 
glass of whiskey-and-water for me. It 
was the first time I had ever touched 
anything of the sort, and I didn’t find 
it at all to my taste, but sat at a little 
table inside the bar sipping it and sip- 
ping it, and trying to get through with 
it, when all at once into the room strode 
the great Dr. D—— of Yale College, the 
orator of the day and one of the biggest 
men in New England. He was tall and 
stout, and dressed in the fashion of the 
time, with a ruffled shirt- bosom, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and silver buck- 
les, and his long gray hair was tied with 
a black ribbon. He held his head very 
high, and had a frigid eye and a stern 
mouth and a triple double chin. He 
had been dining in one of the parlors, 





and now came out to settle his reckon- 
ing, pompous and dictatorial. 

“* Landlord,’ said he in a deep stento-’ 
rian voice which could be heard half a 
mile, ‘my bill, if you please.’ 

“*In one minute, your honor—in one 
minute,’ said the landlord, whose voice 
was a little shrill pipe. ‘I was going to 
bring it in to you.’ 

“And while Dr. D—— waited, his eyes, 
travelling around as if longing to find 
something to find fault with, fell on me. 

“*- Young man,’ said he in his deep bass 
voice, ‘what is that you are drinking ?” 

“** Please, your honor,’ said I, trembling 
from head to foot—' please, your honor, 
it is only a little whiskey-and-water to—’ 

“*Young man,’ he said, eying me with 
his fierce round eyes and shaking his dou- 
ble chin—‘ young man, do you know 
where the feet of the drunkard lead? 
Are you aware that once upon the down- 
ward path they travel straight to hell? 
Have you never learned that the ine- 
briate has neither part nor lot with the 
righteous, but is chained fast in everlast- 
ing torment? Put by that glass—put by 
that glass, I say ; and when you are lured 
into temptation again say that Dr. D—— 
—Dr. D— of Yale College !—showed 
you the evil of your ways.’ 

“ He stopped for a moment, glared hard 
at me and nodded his head and double 
chin impressively, and was just raising 
his fore finger to commence again, when 
the landlord in his little shrill voice be- 
gan: ‘Here it is, Dr. D—, here it is: 
“Half a gill of rum and a wineglass of 
brandy before dinner—” ’ 

“* Never mind the items, never mind 
the items,’ said Dr. D—— in a terrible 
voice. 

***T just want to see if they are all cor- 
rect,’ said the landlord: ‘“* Half a gill of 
rum and a wineglass of brandy before 
dinner—’’’ 

““T tell you I don’t want the items,’ 
thundered the doctor: ‘give me the 
whole.’ 

“*TI’m coming to that,’ said the land- 
lord, his voice growing shriller and shrill- 
er. ‘Now, how far had I got? “Halfa 
gill of rum and a wineglass of brandy 
before dinner—” ’ 



















































ose Sir—’ 

“* Forty-five cents,’ said the landlord. 
‘“One pint of sherry and half a pint of 
port at dinner—’”’ 

“* Landlord—’ broke in the doctor, his 
face as red as a beet and his eyes grow- 
ing smaller and smaller as he swelled up 
like an angry turkey-cock. 

“* That's right, sir,’ said the landlord. 
‘“ Half a gill of rum and a wineglassful 
of brandy before dinner; one pint of sher- 
ry and half a pint of port and a wineglass- 
ful of brandy at dinner; then dinner.” I 
think, your honor, it’ll be about three 
dollars and forty-five cents.’ 

“Dr. D drew out his purse, threw 
down some silver and strode out of the 
tavern. 

“Now,” concluded Mr. Sam Robin- 
son, the ancient fiddler, “that interrupt- 
ed temperance lecture spoiled’ all those 
I ever heard afterward.” N. 





AMERICAN SNOBBERY. 

WHILE I acknowledge the merit of a 
great deal that “L. W.” said on this 
subject in the “ Monthly Gossip” of the 
June number, may I be permitted to 


- say a few words concerning the applica- 


tion that writer makes toward the end 
of his remarks? That he hits the nail 
on the head in abusing various forms 
of snobbishness which exist in America, 
as well as in other parts of the civilized 
world, no thoughtful observer will deny ; 
that in many respects we basely follow 
unnecessary English examples is but too 
true; that catchwords supply the place 
of thought is evident. People say what 
they hear said, rather than what they 
think: in fact, they suffer from excess 
of literary culture, which is perhaps one 
of the most marked of the forces now 
moving the world, and one with an ob- 
vious bad side. Just as truly as a great 
wave of religious feeling calls forth fanat- 
icism, of political feeling calls forth in- 
justice, of metaphysical feeling calls forth 
inexactness, so does the literary-zesthetic 
cultivation of to-day bring with it the ac- 
companiment of affectation. 

But does this prove that Mr. James has 
done wrong in writing Dazsy Miller? Is 
his book one simply of etiquette ? Are we 
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offended at it simply because we blush at 
what Englishmen must think of the an- 
tics of the untamed belle of Schenectady? 
I should say not. One may condemn 
the European habit of obliging girls to 
observe a strict demeanor — or rather 
those ways that make this habit neces- 
sary—without approving Daisy Miller's 
forwardness. : 

The question, it seems to me, is sim- 
ply this: Is that heroine’s conduct praise- 
worthy or not? If it is, Mr. James is 
wrong, no doubt, in setting it in an un- 
favorable light: if it is not, is any harm 
done? 

That we can form a code of manners 
absolutely and in all particulars differ- 
ent from that which exists in other parts 
of the civilized world seems impossible. 
The Chinese system of excluding foreign 
influences cannot exist here, and although 
slavish aping of European models is de- 
testable, there are certain good things 
for discreet imitation on our part, just 
as there are things of ours which might 
well be adopted across the sea. 

Is there not, too, a possibility of un- 
due admiration of ourselves and of our 
customs in entire indifference to outside 
criticism ? Would not excessive self-sat- 
isfaction be a very odious form of Amer- 
ican snobbishness? Should Mr. James 
be debarred from writing about Amer- 
ican ways because they offend a sort of 
patriotism which may degenerate into 
provincialism? It seems to me that so 
long as he is exact in his delineation we 
have no right to object to his importing 
whatever he pleases into his stories— 
barring, of course, the superfluous ques- 
tion of immorality—by a narrow protect- 
ive tariff. 

Of course this is no assertion that Mr. 
James’s Dazsy Miller is as tragical a sto- 
ry as Balzac’s Pére Goriot, but is he guil- 
ty of snobbishness because he likes Eng- 
land? And, talking of snobbishness, what 
does “ L. W.” think of Balzac’s emotions 
toward the French aristocracy ? 

Do we condemn Thackeray because 
he ridiculed certain Englishmen who 
yearned to crowd théir way into higher 
social circles? Do any but enthusiastic 
Slavophiles find fault with Tourgueneff 
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for exposing certain Russian peculiari- 
ties? Is there not a sort of uneasy self- 
consciousness in dreading to find well- 
marked American manners described in 
a light novel ? 

Still, this is not denying the great mer- 
it of much that “L. W.” has said, and 
said well. ToS: PB: 


ON THE CHANNEL-BOAT. 
(Orr Carats, May, 1879.) 


“ Wuat! Fred, you here? I didn’t see 
You come aboard at Dover. 
I met the Browns last week: they said 
That you were coming over, 
But didn’t say how soon.” 
“* Oh yes, 
I came by the Britannic ; 
And what a rush there was for berths! 
’Twas almost like a panic. 
I’m mighty glad to meet you, Will: 
Where are you going?” 
“ Paris.”’ 
“Good! soam I. I’ve got to meet 
My cousin, Charley Harris, 
To-morrow. He and I have planned 
A little trip together 
Through Switzerland on foot : I hope 
We’ll have some decent weather.”” 


“ Take care there! hold your hat : it blows.” 


“ Yes : how this steamer tosses ! 
I’m never seasick: Charley is, 
Though, every time he crosses. 
Who’s with you, Will?” 
**T’m travelling with 
My sister and my mother: 
They’re both below. I came on deck: 
It’s close enough to smother 
Down there. ‘These chaps don’t care a snap 
For ventilation, hang ’em! 
Where did you stop in London? We 
Were stopping at the Langham.”’ 


“You were? Why,sowasI. But then 

I only got there Sunday 

At breakfast-time, and went away 
The afternoon of Monday ; 

And yet within that short sojourn 
I lost my heart completely : 

Such style! such eyes! such rosy cheeks ! 
Such lips that smiled.so sweetly ! 

I only saw her twice, and then— 
Don’t laugh—’twas at a distance ; 

But, Will, my boy, I tell you what, 
In all my blest existence 

I ne’er before set eyes upon 
A girl so really splendid. 

But, pshaw! I couldn’t stay, and so 
My short-lived visions ended. 

I don’t suppose she’ll ever know 
How I, a stranger, love her.”” 


“‘ Who was she, Fred ?” 
** Ah! that’s just it: 
I couldn’t e’en discover 
Her name, or anything at all 
About her. Broken-hearted, 
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I saw it wasn’t any use 
To try; so off I started. 
And here I am, disconsolate.’’ 


*¢ All for an unknown charmer ! 

You’re soft, my boy. Let’s stroll abaft : 
The sea is growing calmer; 

Or forward, if you like. The view 
May make your feelings rally. 

We're drawing near to France, in half 
An hour shall be at Calais. 

See! there’s the town, and, just this side, 
The port with shipping in it; 

And there, beyond, you see the spires, 
And—” 

** Here, Will, stop a minute. 

By Jove! look there! that girl in gray, 
With red flowers in her bonnet ! 

I do declare—I—yes—it’s she : 
1’d take my oath upon it. 

What luck! If I had only known! 
How can it be I missed her ? 

Look! here she comes !’’ 

** Why, Fred, you fool! 
That girl in gray’s my sister !”’ 
” maura " GLC. 


A GRAMMATICAL CURIOSITY. 

Ir may be quite safely assumed that 
the study of grammar has been rarely 
regarded as a light diversion, and how 
to sugar the linguistic pill is a problem 
the solution of which has occupied more 
than one capable brain. 


Although there 
may be no royal road to geometry, it is 
certain that measurably successful at- 
tempts have been made to smooth the 
rugged path of him who aspires to gram- 
matical correctness. Mr. M. L. Nesbitt’s 
charming allegory of Grammarland, in 
which the different parts of speech ap- 
pear as litigants before Judge Grammar, 
and are ushered in by Serjeant Parsing, 
is a case in point. In this age of con- 
venience, in which we ascend to the tops 
of the most towering buildings by simply 
stepping on an elevator, and feel that the 
heating of our rooms ought not to cost us 
any more trouble than that of opening a 
register, the appearance of such works is 
not to be wondered at: it would have 
even been an error to suppose that they 
are confined to the nineteenth century ; 
and indeed the revival of arts and letters 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
engendered numerous and,.at times, ex- 
tremely fantastic works of this nature. 
One of the most curious of these is de- 
scribed in Heinsius’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur. The title of the 
book is as follows: “ohann Spangen- 
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bergit Bellum Grammaticale ; that ts, A 
very Sprightly and Diverting Descrip- 
tion of the War which the two Kings 
of the Nominum and Verborum waged 
with each other for the Supremacy in 
the Country of Grammar. Published 
some years ago in Latin by Johann 
Spangenberg, but now translated into 
the German Language, and divided into 
certain Capita for the Pleasure of all 
Lovers of Grammar and the Latin Lan- 
guage, but particularly for that of Young 
People, by Johann Georg Seyboden, Pre- 
ceptorem Classicum at Schwabisch Hall. 
Thereat also printed and published by 
Hans Reinhard Laidigen, 1663.” (120 
pp. 12mo.) 

The book is divided into thirty - six 
chapters. It commences with the cause 
of the war, and ends with the declaration 
of peace. The author tells us: “Once, 


while the king of the Nominum, Poéta, - 


was sitting with the king of the Verbo- 
rum, Amo, and both were heated with 
wine, the question arose, Which of the 
two was the most necessary in speaking ? 
The Nomen (Noun) asserted that it had 
existed before the Verbum, for God had 
made everything, consequently also the 
Verbum; and God is a Nomen. But 


thereupon the Verbum retorted: The 


foremost sentence in the New Testament 
is, In the beginning was the Word (verb- 
um), and the Word (verbum) was with 
God, and God was the Word (verbum) ; 
and everything is created through Him, 
and nothing is created without Him. This 
clearly shows that God is the Verbum, 
and not the Nomen; and therefore not 
the Nomen, but the Verbum, made ev- 
erything. This was followed by a heat- 
ed discussion, whereupon the king of the 
Nominum immediately called together a 
council of war, which unanimously re- 
solved to declare war against all the 
Verba. Amo now sent messengers to all 
the people belonging to his realm, with 
the command thatall those capable of ser- 
vice should appear ona certain day. First 
came the colonel of the Adverbiorum, to- 
gether with his captains, Quo, Ubi, Qua, 
Unde, Quorsum and Quousque: each of 
these was followed by mounted men, 
among whom were Illuc, Istuc, Intro, 











Foras, etc. Many other Adverbia act-. 


ed as scouts, others reconnoitred the 
roads, others took care that the columns 
were not separated; as Peregre, Pone, 
Supra, Intra, Extra, Citra, Ultra: after 
these other Adverbia Qualitatis, Quantita- 
tis and Numeri arrived, with whom came 
also the Adverbia Jurandi — A:depol, 
Mehercule, Profecto. Item Vocandi, as 
Heus and O; Respondendi, as Hem; Ri- 
dendi, as Ha-ha-ha; Negandi, as Minime, 
Nequaquam; which Nequaquam, though 
skilled and exercised in the arts of war, 
was considered the most mendacious of 
them all. There came also several very 
warlike rulers called Anomali, who gov- 
erned near and far in the boundaries of 
Grammarland, but could be kept in no 
kind of order or subjection, such as Volo, 
Sum, Fero, Edo and Eo, etc. These were 
allowed to pitch their tents in any part of 
the camp they listed, on condition that 
they would excite no brawls or turmoil 
among the warriors. After these ar- 
rived the nation of the Defectivorum, 
which was nicely ordered and divided 
into clans— namely, Memini, Novi, 


+ Coepi, et Odi; item, Vale, Salve, Ave, 


Inquam, Ago, Faxo, Cedo, etc. These 
were followed by all the Verba Activa, 
clad in -o, and the Passiva in oy, etc. 
Now, King Amo pitched his camp and 
divided his Verba into four conjuga- 
tiones, but some ordinary Verbs were 
commanded to carry the bundles of 
the Infinitivorum, such as Incipit, De- 
sinit, Debet, Vult, Potest, etc. Finally, 
some Verbs enjoying great consideration 
arrived in the camp—namely, Pluit, Nin- 
git, Grandinat, Fulgurat, Tonat, Fulmi- 
nat, etc. And even the Gerundia and 
Supina went over from the Nominibus 
to the Verbis. 

“But King Poéta also assembled his 
forces. First appeared the colonels of 
the Pronominum, Ego, Tu, Sui, as well 
as the king’s near relations and friends, 
Meus, Tuus, Suus, etc.; also the very 
redoubtable warriors Hic, Heec, Hoc. 
Auxiliary tribes also presented them- 
selves, among them Ad, the queen of 
the Prepositions, with whom were Ab 
and In, who brought along the casus 
of their Nominum, and three detach- 
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ments of brave soldiers, Apud, Ante, 
etc.; A, Abs, etc.; In, Sub, etc. The 
Prepositiones Inseparabiles, Di, Re, Se, 
etc., also responded to the call: their par- 
ticular duty was to make a compote for 
the soldiers. Now, after being fully equip- 
ped, each party of the belligerents tried 
to get the Participium on its side. This, 
however, declared itself to be neutral, 
but nevertheless laid schemes to attack 
both kings, and so get the government 
into its own hands. After several fruit- 
less negotiations, war breaks out: the 
contesting parties suffer defeats, capture 
’ booty; finally incline toward peace and 
choose three umpires to settle their dis- 
pute—namely, Priscian, Servius and Do- 
nat—who faithfully acquit themselves of 
their task according to all the grammati- 
cal rules. Both parties accept the treaty 
of peace, with the acquiescence of all 
classes; only, the two collegia at Paris 
and Cracow reserve for their compatriots 
the peculiar right, that they may pro- 
nounce all the Nomina and Verba as 
they please, without minding the length 
or shortness of the syllables.” 

This is the satirical end of a little book 
which is rich in humorous conceits and 
observations. Priscian, Servius and Do- 
nat, who are here represented as umpires, 
were eminent Roman grammarians: the 
work on grammar of Donatus was very 
generally used during the Middle Ages; 
indeed, the term Donat finally became 
synonymous with grammar. E. S. 


STRANGE POWER OF THE VOICE. 


Mrs. Davis's “Strange Story from the 
Coast,” which appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for June, recalls an occurrence 
which took place a few years ago in a 
quiet neighborhood less than a score of 
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miles from Philadelphia, and one which 
the inhabitants thereabouts still relate 
with unabated interest. A man whose 
wife was devotedly attached to him be- 
came ill, and after some days died in 
the presence of several of his neighbors. 
After life had become to every appear- 
ance entirely extinct the wife’s grief 
broke out with renewed violence, and 
she began in the most passionate man- 
ner to call him by his name; when, to 
the surprise and even horror of the by- 
standers, the dead man opened his eyes 
for a moment, as if his spirit had indeed 
been called back by his wife’s heart- 
rending entreaties—then closed them 
again for ever. 

Not far from this same neighborhood 
a widely-known and popular physician, 
now dead, was frequently called to re- 
suscitate a lady from faintness—a weak- 
ness with which she was peculiarly af- 
flicted, and of so profound a nature that: 
to restore her to consciousness often 
seemed hopeless, so dead and lifeless 
would she appear. It became the cus- 
tom of this physician when called to at- 
tend her to begin calling her loudly by 
name before entering her room, and to 
continue this calling in an imperious and 
peremptory tone until she revived, which 
invariably soon after occurred, although 
no other restorative was used. The lady 
when questioned as to the effect produced 
upon her by the doctor’s voice said that 
it seemed to her at first as if some one 
was calling to her from afar off—that 
gradually and painfully the sound came 
nearer, she being all the time drawn in- 
voluntarily toward it, as if by an irresist- 
ible magnet, until finally, as by a great 
shock, it roused her to consciousness. 

M. W.-F. 
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The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. 
Translated from the French of Blanc’s 
“ Grammaire des Arts du Dessin,’’ by Kate 
Newell Doggett. With the Original Il- 
lustrations. Chicago: S. G. Griggs & 
Co. 


The author of the Grammaire des Arts du 
Dessin, leaving to his younger brother, Louis 
Blanc, the louder renown of politics, has cho- 
sen to reap his own fame through tranquil 
and patient study. Appearing first as an en- 
graver, then as the art-critic of a daily paper, 
the Bon Sens, he occupied from 1848 to 1852 


‘the high position of director of the Fine Arts. 


Released from its duties by the, Empire, he 
devoted his new leisure to the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, and afterward to the Zemps, for 
which he wrote many articles on the Salon. 
As an authority on art-matters, and especial- 
ly on architecture, he ranks high. M. Thiers, 
a great lover of art, had perfect confidence in 
his judgment, and was in the habit of con- 
sulting him on the additions which he was 
constantly making to his valuable collections. 
In 1868, M. Blanc became a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, ten years later he was 
admitted to the French Academy, and last 
year a chair of esthetics was instituted for 
him at the Collége de France. 

The painters, architects and engravers who 
attend M. Charles Blanc’s courses of lectures 
do not waste their time. However compe- 
tent they may be in their special departments, 
they can still Jearn something from the erudite 
professér. As to the larger public, M. Blanc 
complains warmly, in the preface to his 
Grammaire, of the general lack of art-edu- 
cation. He discovers that this evil has no 
existence in England, where, he assures us, 
every well-bred person—every lady at least— 
has read and re-read the writings of Burke, 
Hume, Reid, Price and Alison, the ingenious 
Analyses of Hogarth and the grave’ Dis- 
courses of Reynolds. This is rather a haz- 
ardous statement, Philistinism being presu- 
mably as rife in England as in France. The 
Saturday Review, which need not be sus- 
pected of calumniating its compatriots, says 
that the most successful work of art in Eng- 
land never reaches a sale of more than a 
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thousand copies at the best. ‘“ No English 
publisher,”’ it adds, “ will reprint review ar- 
ticles upon art: the thing has been tried once 
or twice, and the results have not been en- 
couraging.”’ Paris, on the other hand, swarms 
with art- periodicals; M. Taine delivers his 
lectures on esthetics with established suc- 
cess; all the principal papers support art- 
critics, of whom a few, MM. Clément, Paul 
Mantz and Paul de St. Victor, have made a 
name by their writings in this branch; and 
such a crowd of writers of all shades of ca- 
pacity hold forth annually upon the exhibi- 
tions that Vibert, the artist, made them the 
subject of a series of amusing lectures— La 
Critique des Critiques. With all this art- 
literature there was wanting one book—a 
book which should be simple and explan- 
atory, a Grammar of the Arts of Design. 
Essays on the Beautiful, works on architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture, abounded, but 
there was no work containing the principles 
of all these—no lucid résumé of'the accepted 
ideas pertaining to the arts of design. This 
book was written by Charles Blanc, and we 
have here a translation of that portion of it 
which treats of painting, with a supplement 
on engraving and lithography. The head- 
ings of the chapters would alone form a 
compact but quite complete little treatise on 
the art of painting. The tenth chapter, for 
example, has the following heading: “ When 
the composition is once decided upon, when 
the gestures and the movements are foreseen, 
the painter refers to the model to give veri- 
similitude to his ideal and naturalness to the 
forms that must express it.” Chapter xi. is 
headed: “After having verified the forms he 
has chosen, the artist finishes by light and 
color the moral expression and the optical 
beauty of his thought.” The chapters them- 
selves are the clear and logical developments 
of these propositions. Some well-chosen illus- 
trations. aid the author in his explanations; 
thus, in order to show the reader what he 
means by the word s¢y/e—a word oftener em- 
ployed than understood—he writes under one 
of the masterpieces of Ingres, the portrait of 
the elder Bertin, proprietor of the Débats: 
“In this admirable portrait we find the in- 
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delible features of an individuality which it 
would be impossible to confound with any 
other: it is full of style in its imitation, be- 
cause its truth is a typical truth; that is to 
say, it is a personification of the higher bour- 
geoisie of our times—a class strong, intelli- 
gent and tenacious, disdainful of what is be- 
low and above it, and in which the pride of 
the theorist is mingled with the positivism 
of the business-man and the manifest well- 
being of fortune acquired by labor.”’ A fine 
cartoon of Paul Chenavard, Zhe Staircase 
of Voltaire, helps the professor to define z#- 
vention, an attribute rare among painters. 
Here and there are copies of a drawing by 
Raphael, an etching by Rembrandt or Ostade, 
a wood-engraving by Albert Diirer. 

M. Blanc’s teachings are all on the side 
of orthodoxy and classicism. He stands up 
for traditions, and does not conceal his dis- 
taste for innovators and eccentrics. If he 
and Mr. Ruskin were called upon to give 
instruction in the same academy, it is prob- 
able that these two chefs @’école would place 
their professorial chairs a long way apart. 
The impetuous eloquence of the English art- 
critic is dictated by genius, but genius is not 
always the best instructor. Making bonfires 
of canvases consecrated by the admiration 
of centuries is exciting, but dangerous to the 
student, who needs more reverence, not less. 
The foundation of a knowledge of art should 
be laid with as much accuracy, moderation 
and breadth of view as possible; and it is for- 
tunate both for France and for art to possess 
a critic as conscientious and as full of rever- 
ence for the past as M. Charles Blanc. 


Conversations on Art-Methods (“ Méthode 
et Entretiens d’Atelier”). By Thomas 
Couture. Translated from the French by 
S. E. Stewart. With an Introduction by 
Robert Swain Gifford. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


No publication could be better fitted to set 
before American readers an account of the life 
and thoughts of the great French artist whose 
death occurred only a few months ago than 
a translation of this volume. When Couture 
wrote the Méthode et Entretiens d’ Atelier 
some forty years ago, he showed it to a pro- 
fessional /ittérateur, who made many sug- 
gestions for its improvement in style and 
form; all of which were set aside by the 
broad and contented vanity of the artist- 
author, who declared that with so many al- 
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terations it would no longer be his book; 
and Couture’s book it happily remained. It 
is a sort of curiosity as the one book of a 
man of genius who, far from being literary, 
was almost illiterate, whose impressions were 
formed and strengthened into ideas with lit- 
tle aid from books, and whose ideas found 
their strongest expression through a different 
medium. “Iam not a man of letters capa- 
ble of writing at so much a line,” the au- 
thor tells us: *¢I assure you I know but little, 
and find that little hard to say. I am like a 
miller able to speak knowingly of wheat, but 
I have not any gift at interesting by literary 
means.” Yet it is not merely as a curiosity, 
nor is it altogether for the value of its teach- 
ings in art, that the book is interesting. It 
has no small literary grace, and it has the 
rare and lovable charm of simplicity and 
sincerity. It is an autobiography, fragment- 
ary enough in form, but as far as it goes ad- 
mirable, and not the less so that the self-por- 
trayal is a half-unconscious one. Couture had 
some of the qualities which make the most 
delightful writers of autobiography — sim- 
plicity and openness of nature, an artless 
egotism, a graphic power of narration. He 
was noted in his own art-circle for the charm 
of his conversation, and especially for the 
fantastic little tales which he used to impro- 
vise to the delight of his auditors, his man- 
ner of telling them adding much to the charm 
of a poetic fancy. In writing, his aim was to 
write as he talked, and the book reproduces 
very happily—in familiar, somewhat disjoint- 
ed style—the conversation of the studio. It 
consists chiefly of lessons to art-students, in- 
terspersed with anecdotes, reminiscences of 
his childhood, sketches of people he had met, 
and criticisms of the old and later masters 
and schools of art. Couture strove to give 
in these pages a candid and faithful account 
of his aims as an artist and his methods of 
work—to render up the secret of his power, 
so far as that secret could be told. The re- 
frain of his teaching—and it is also the key 
to his character—is simplicity. ‘ Let us be 
simple. If we are so, we shall not be de- - 
ceived.” His was a mind which put aside 
all niceties and involutions of thought, and 
tried to see things in their clearest and grand- 
est forms. The primitive bards and early mas- 
ters may have been simple unconsciously and 
without effort. Couture was by nature a peas- 
ant, and though he grew up under the wing 
of a pseudo-classic art, he clung to his sim- 
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plicity staunchly and reverently, Even his 
egotism is of an open, childlike kind, with- 
out affectation or morbidness. 

Couture was a pupil of Gros at a time when 
the classicism of David was still the official 
art, but when Delacroix, on the one hand, 
was about to raise the standard of the Ro- 
mantic school, while on the other hand a 
number of earnest young artists—Corot, Mil- 
let and others—were in quiet rebellion against 
the false or conventional in art, and strove 
by a closer study of Nature to report her with 
more directness and truth. Couture was lit- 
tle enough susceptible to academic teachings, 
but his sympathies were not altogether with 
the modern schools. He was almost the last 
of the classics in France, and perhaps the 
most truly classic. His pictures (of which 
some of the finest are owned in America) 
breathe the same language of simplicity and 
sincerity which we find in his book, but with 
stronger and deeper accents—an ideal beau- 
ty which the writing has not. 

It is partly this fact, that he painted in the 
grand style, that made Couture seem to some 
of us like a Nestor among French artists, 
whereas he had not fulfilled the allotted term 
of threescore-and-ten years when he died— 
was a younger man than Corot or Diaz, and 
only a few years older than Géréme. An- 
other source of this impression is that his star 
rose early; he was not thirty when his pic- 
ture of the Décadence des Romains—a title 
as inseparably linked to his name as the 
Pleasures of Hope to that of the poet Camp- 
bell— made him the féted and adored of 
Paris. Couture was no capricious artist, but 
_ Fame has been slightly capricious at his ex- 
pense; and it has been the fate of a long- 
lived and sincere worker to be credited with 
a comet-like renown scarcely in keeping with 
his character or achievments. 

This translation of Couture’s book repro- 
duces faithfully the style of the original, but 
we are at a loss to see why the translator 
should have made use of the scissors as well 
as the pen in transmitting the book to the 
American public. How far they have been 
employed we cannot say, having no French 
copy at hand for comparison ; but the slight- 
est omission inspires us with an instinct of 
distrust. Such a book as this, whose very 
shortcomings are characteristic, should not 
have been trimmed at all. Mr. Swain Gif- 
ford gives his testimony on its value to the 
art-student in a pleasant and genial preface. 








Tennysoniana. London: Pickering. 
The poet-laureate has rigorously screened 


himself from prying eyes: he compels his | 


admirers to judge him solely by his publish. 
ed verses. Some of us may be disposed to 
believe that he has carried this rigor too far— 
to claim that we have a right to know some. 
what more of the life and personal character 
of the great singer, that we may better ap- 
preciate his song-craft. The present dainty 
little volume will be welcome, therefore, as 
an effort, or rather as the beginning of an 
effort, in this direction. The vagueness of 
its title suggests its character. It does not 
pretend to be a biography of the poet ora 
criticism in detail of his principal works, It 
is rather a jotting down—loose, yet in chro- 
nological order—of the most general facts 
bearing upon Tennyson’s career as an au- 
thor. Most of the facts, of course, were 
known to the reader long ago: some, how- 
ever, are novel. The arrangement of them, 
so far as our knowledge extends, is wholly 
new. The only chapters approaching to ful- 
ness are those which treat of the bibliography 
of Tennyson and the list of reviews and crit- 
icisms. 

The writer evidently wishes us to look upon 
his work as a modest, respectful tribute to the 
poet. But, despite its freedom from dogmat- 
ic assumption, the book evinces a high degree 
of patient study and of tact. It is indeeda 
work from which every reader of Tennyson 
may derive much help. We call attention 
especially to pp. 82-94 and 105-109, which 
give the alterations made by Tennyson in 
re-editing. Admirers of “ The Princess” 
will perhaps be startled to read (p. 108) 
“that in order to possess and study this 
poem in all its forms and transitions, to 
trace its growth and development from the 
first sketch of it to its present state,” it is 
necessary to have the first five editions ( 1847- 
1853). Osgood’s Diamond Edition, however, 
is fuller than any one English edition, and 
gives all the poems mentioned by our au- 
thor, with one exception, —a noteworthy 
one. We refer to “The Lover’s Tale,” 4 
youthful production of about eleven hun- 
dred lines, “written, apparently, in 1828,” 
and “ printed in 1833, but withdrawn from 
publication, and apparently only a few copies 
were given away among the writer’s (#.¢s 
Tennyson’s) personal friends.” ‘« The Gold- 
en Supper” (see the prose argument, p. 421, 
Diamond Edition) may be regarded asa sort 
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of sequel, “but the Cadrilla of the earlier 
poem is changed to Camilla in the later, for 
the sake of euphony.” The writer quotes 
several passages from “ The Lover’s Tale,” 
but as the poem is about to be reprinted and 
published, we shall give only a single extract, 
which embodies a striking comparison be- 
tween the lover, sustained by the remem- 
brance of his lost love, and the camel in 
the desert : 


Even as the all-enduring camel, driven 

Far from the diamond fountain by the palms, 
Toils onward through the middle moonlit nights 
Shadowed and crimsoned with the drifting dust ; 
Or when the white heats of the blinding noons 
Beat from the concave sand; yet in him keeps 
A draught of that sweet fountain that he loves, 
To stay his feet from falling, and his spirit 

From bitterness of death. 


In the first chapter the writer tries to ascer- 
tain, by internal evidence of style, the respec- 
tive shares of Alfred and Charles Tennyson 
in their joint venture of 1827, the Poems by 
Two Brothers. It seems to us a great pity 


that any one should be forced to resort to 
such means, when a mere word from the 
laureate himself would settle the matter. 
The point is not of vital importance: Ten- 
nyson’s fame is quite independent of these 


juvenile productions. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that we have a quasi right to the 
knowledge. 

The least satisfactory part of the volume is 
that which treats of the relationship between 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets and “In Memoriam.” 
Some of the analogies are evident enough, 
but from others we must dissent unqualified- 
ly. Thus, we fail to see the slightest kinship 
between Shakespeare’s lines— . 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
and the following : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 
Shakespeare és speaking merely of the shift- 
ing of the coast-line, a phenomenon readily 
observable in his day: Tennyson alludes to 
the geological fact that the plain where Lon- 
don now stands was once an inland sea, and 
this is a phenomenon of which Shakespeare 
assuredly never dreamed. And we may add, 
in general, that the comparison between Ten- 
hyson and, Shakespeare is not carried far 
enough: there is no need of restricting it 
on the one hand to the Sonnets or on the 
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other hand to “In Memoriam.” There is 
here a promising field scarcely yet touched. 
Whoever will compare exhaustively Tenny- 
son with Shakespeare and Milton, Pope and 
Scott, will be amply rewarded. The general 
dissimilarity of tone between Pope and Ten- 
nyson seems to forbid the thought of a rela- 
tionship, yet we suspect very strongly that the 
element of precision in Tennyson’s style must 
be traced back to Pope alone. 

When we read in the foot-note to pp. 31, 
32 that John M. Kemble, Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Arthur Hallam, W. H. 
Brookfield, Dean Alford, Tennant, Merivale 
and Thackeray were contemporaries of Ten- 
nyson at Cambridge, we think involuntarily of 
that passionate outburst of “In Memoriam :” 

I passed beside the reverend walls, 
and we catch ourselves inquiring if the 
Cambridge of to-day can exhibit any such 
youthful constellation, or whether we our- 
selves are only /audatores temporis actt. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

A twelve days’ walking-tour through a 
country does not afford material for a very 
exhaustive account of its features or its in- 
habitants. However actively the traveller 
may ply questions and notebook, the result 
can only be superficial, and we confess to a 
general prejudice against outside views, and 
tourists who thrust their undigested masses 
of second-hand information and petty détails 
de voyage before the public. There is much 
to be gained, however, in a brief view if it 
be a penetrating one, especially where the 
scenery embraced is novel. ' This is the case 
with the out-of-the-way corner of France 
which Mr. Stevenson and his donkey trod, 
and he has made a happy use of his light 
materials. In a familiar, brisk and entertain- 
ing style he has given a vivid little sketch of 
the outward aspects of the country; an out- 
line of its history and associations sufficient 
to repeople its relics and lend a fresher in- 
terest to his slight picture of the peasants 
and priests now living there; and lastly, an 
amusing account of his own adventures and 
those of Modestine, the donkey. We have 
geography, history, personal detail and obser- 
vation in judicious proportion, and through- 
out a sense of open-air freedom and bracing 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Stevenson makes no demands on the 
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reader’s compassion. He disarms the com- 
ments of the stay-at-home on travellers’ dis- 
comforts by telling us that the object of his 
journey was to employ some superfluous en- 
ergy by escaping for a while from the bounds 
of civilization and “roughing it”’ in some wild 
region. In a word, he sought discomforts, 
and he records them when they occur cheer- 
fully, and even with a little exultation. He 
appears to be endowed with a strong con- 
stitution and excellent spirits, and, being by 
birth a Scotchman, is, as he reminds us, ac- 
customed to hardships. 

In their tour of a hundred and twenty odd 
miles man and beast sometimes found enter- 
tainment at a country inn: sometimes they 
slept @ /a belle étoile, which lodging the lead- 
er, at least, much preferred. Amateur don- 
key-driving would seem, by Mr. Stevenson’s 
account, to offer ample opportunities for ex- 
ertion. ‘Who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat;’’? and in sober earnest it may be 
said that who drives the patient donkey needs 
a store of patience. Mr. Stevenson set out 
without any previous knowledge of the art, 
and learned his donkey - navigation by expe- 
rience—an experience not without bitterness 
to himself, but very diverting to read of. 
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